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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Of Squamous Disorders. By E. W. Duffin, M. D. F.R.C.S.I 

f I Though much has been written on cutaneous diseases, 1 

-■- study may still be considered as in its infancy, when coni^l 
pared with the advanced pathology of other morbid affections.'- 
ITieir treatment has indeed largely participated in the gener^ 
improvements of the art of heahng ; but there still remain many 
varieties so extremely refractory, as to require no apology for 
our attempts to improve tiieir theory or management. The 
squamous class of disorders in particular, which we are about, 
lo consider, is entirely of this description; and from the ove(^| 
refinement of nosologists, and the prevalence of these diseaseffi 
in barbarous ages and nations, they are still perplexed by ft' 
greater mass ot obscure or inappropriate matter than most of 
Uie others. It has for this reason chiefly been found neces- 
sary here to treat the subject with rather more systematic ex- 
actness than the novelty of the matter, or practice communi- 
cated in the following article, may seem to justify. 

A morbidly harsh, or scabrous, hard, thickened condition of 
the skin, accompanied by a desquamation of thin laminee of 
cuticle, or a separation of whitish opaque scales, leaving either 
a natural and healthy, or a reddened, smooth, and ghstcnin^ 
surface imdemeath, embraces in general terms the characterise 

'yt features of squamous disorders. 

Ltol. XXV. NO. 86. A 
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S Dr Duffiii on Squamous Disorders. Jan. 

This class of diseases is one of the most frequent and trouble- 
some to which the skin is liable, occurring, at least in Britain, 
at all periods of the year, and under every circumstance of 
life. 

In the practice of the Dispensary for the cure of cutaneous 
diseases in this city with which I am connected, the cases of 
psoriatic lepra during the last year, far outnumbered those of 
common itch ; but I believe that it is, upon the whole, a disease 
more common in Scotland, especially in the northern parts, 
than in England. 

There is reason to believe that the functions of the skin are 
either materially impeded, or entirely suspended, in a greater 
degree in proportion to the extent and severity of squamous 
diseases, than in any other class ; hence their importance in a 
physiological point of view must be obvious. But were there 
no other inducement to attend to them, than the unsightly ap- 
pearance which they produce, the unpleasant sensations they 
m some cases occasion, and their acknowledged difficulty of 
cure, they are, on these accounts, well deserving more patient in- 
vestigation than they have ever received, unless perhaps in 
the labours and researches of Dr Willan. 

Notwithstanding the derangement of structure that squamous 
diseases produce in the cutaneous texture, so that the perspi- 
iration, in particular, must be either considerably diminished 
or entirely stippressed in those parts which are affected, it is 
still true that the health of the general system is very rarely 
influeiiced by the local disease, unless in extreme cases. 

On the contrary, those persons who are aflfected with Lepra^ 
are generally of the most vigorous and healthy constitution. In 
Pellagra, however, a species of pityriasis common in the fertile 
plains of Lombardy, the most distressing and destructive con- 
stitutional symptoms are produced in the course of the external 
disease, or accompany it from the commencement. Indeed it 
is a matter of surprise, when an organ, so intimately connected 
by continuity of surface with the internal superficies of the 
body, and subservient to so many important offices as the skin, 
is diseased in its texture, that the general health can escape in- 
jury ; and it is perhaps only by supposing that the lungs, and 
probably the kidneys perform extra duty, (the one in exhaling 
an increased quantity of watery vapour, and the other in se- 
creting a preternatural flow of urine,) that we are at all en- 
abled to explain the want of influence that squamous diseases 
seem to possess in their relation to the general health of the ani- 
mal economy, provided, as we have stated to be highly proba- 
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ble, the absolute quantity of daily perspiration be considerably 
diiuiaislied. 

No age or sex is exempt from the disorders under con- 
sideration, though they may be said to occur most frequentiyj, ■ 
and are less tractable in children, and in persons who hava ] 
passed the meridian of life, than in the middle aged ; and wo;^ J 
men, upon die whole, are more subject to them than men. ^ 1 

No class perhaps of cutaneous diseases varies more in extend 1 

and appearance than the Scaly .- die morbid parts may be con^ ] 

. fined to a few patches, not larger than a split pea, accompanied ] 

||(the slightest possible branny desquamation, or they may tra> I 

taBfi over the whole surface, covering in some cases five-sixth^ 

K^e area of the body at one time, and be attended by so I 

ibundunt an exfoliation of thick dense scales, thai every motioi|^ j 

is performed with a crackling noise, and in the course of li ] 

night the sheets will be covered with separated scales. , J 

Scaly diseases, under every modilication, are always tediousj 
and <limcult to cure, and even when removed by the aid d9 
medical treatment, are more prone to return at certain season i^j 
or from comparatively trivial causes, than auy others. AVith-^ll 
out medical interference they generally continue for months, or i 
even years, nay in many instances, through an active and long i 
life to death. (Lorrif de Lepra, page 367.) I 

But what renders them still more perplexing is their obstinacy, 
nnd frequent duration for mouths alter the evident exciting 
cause has been removed. _ ' 

They seem to be as much as any other class of diseases un- , 
der the intlueuce of the season, and are particularly liable to ' 
aiggravation or recurrence during the spring and autumn i 
miHitlis, when vicissitudes in tlie state of the atmosphere are 
motit sudden and severe; but in respect to extent and severity j 
of the returns, they differ much in different individuals. ' 

The precise states of the system under which they occur hava. i 

I not been satislactorily ascertained ; and it is obvious they must j 
remain problematical in all cases where the disease exists i^ j 
lie same individual from childhood to an advanced age, under j 
every vicissitude of life, whether in delicate health, or in full I 
bodily vigour, with the perfect enjoyment of every sense and 1 
performance of eveiy function. 1 

Wluil the immediate slate of the parts may be, that gives 
rise to squamous disorders, is, for similar reasons, equally uncer- 
Uin. Several opinions on this sul^ect have been maintained. 
Some assign the production of scales to deficient energy in th^ I 

Be circulation, by which, taking for granted the epidermia i 
Mitretion, it is supposed that the vessels of the cutis aro, J 
■ A3 i 
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unable to secrete healthy cuticle. Others refer it to chronic 
inflammation seated in the capillary vessels. (Plvmbe,) 

Some recent physiologists (Mason Good, Wilkinson, and 
others) ^* conceive the fault to lie in a morbid state or secretion 
ijf the rete mucosumj which they say is sometimes too dry, or 
deficient in quantity; sometimes, perhaps, absent altogether; 
sometimes charged with a material that changes its natural co« 
lour ; and sometimes loaded with an enormous abundance of a 
glutinous fluid, and occasionally combined with calcareous 
earth.*' My own observations lead me to the conclusion, 
that there is an altered action, most probably analogous to 
subacute inflammation of the vessels that secrete the cuticle, if 
it be a mere inorganic exudation, or nourish it, if it be endow- 
ed with languid vitality. But whatever the immediate action 
may be primarily, or in whatever texture it may exist, there is 
no doubt that it soon extends to the vessels of the cutis itself, 
and, in severe cases, produces pretty active inflammation, and 
even destruction of this texture. 

Some of the older writers refer the origin of squamse to in- 
durated papulae, or large elevations of the true skin, which, by 
pressure or distension, injure the textura of the cuticle. 

The structure of the scales produced in these disorders, it 
may be observed, seems to vary in proportion to the activity 
and intensity of the morbid action. In the slightest forms of 
Pityriasis^ the scales consist of cuticle alone, which appears to 
be formed in exuberant quantity, and separated in branny des- 
quamations. In lepra, or psoriasis, the exfoliations consist of 
several laminae of diseased cuticle agglutinated together. They 
have an unctuous and adhesive feel, though very friable, a 
silky lustre, and considerable pearly opacity. The examina- 
tion of the inner surface of one of these scales, by means of a 
convex glass, enables us to discover a minute protuberance, 
considerably shorter than its breadth, and which has evidently 
occupied a corresponding hollow, or excavation in the denudf- 
ed surface ; and if the scale has been separated by force, before 
the natural period of exfoliation, a speck of blood usually oc- 
cupies this excavation ; and the point described as the centre 
of the inner surface of the scale which occupied it, is also simi- 
larly discoloured. {Plumbe.) These observations, however, 
apply merely to Lepra. 

Besides the projection just described, the under surface is 
found to be marked with lines or furrows that correspond to, 
or receive the lineal elevations of the subjacent cutis. If the 
scale has been long attached, and is hard, it may in conse- 
quence be so warpcS^ that the reticulations, being in this way 
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contracted, and rendered irregular, w!ll not accord with tti4| 

lines on tlie subjacent surface. Iti some cases, the scales accufti 

molate so as to form thick and elevated white crusts, preseat- 1 

ing ail appearance not unlike a piece of asbestus. 1 

But there is a third description of scales, such as character* I 

izes tliose of ichthyosis, which may be defined horny verru* I 

cous eievKtions of the cuticle that overlap each other, Uke thtt I 

liles of a house, or the scales on the back of a perch. I 

Sometimes the squamous patches retain steadiJy the site that ■ 

ihcj 6r5t occupied ; in other instances they disiippeur rather J 

suddenly, and attack other parts under tlie same form. Somd-t fl 

liaiea diese disorders creep as it were insidiouslyover the whotel 

lurtace; hence tlie -various appellations of Serpigo, Herpeum 

8«. that were applied to them by the older writers, and whicb, 1 

indeed, are not altogether discarded from modern nomencl^ 1 

lure. ] 

The disagreeable feelings produced by squamous affectionst ■ 

iie tingling, itching, burning and soreness, which, in ulcerate({ ■ 

vases, often aniotmts to absolute pain. I 

I These sensations are more or less severe, according to ciiV I 

I cumstances; season, climate, certain kinds of diet, habits o^m 

life, state of the system, and the like, exert considerable Lnfluf I 

ence in aggravating or assuaging the uneasiness they create (I 

which, moreover, is sometimes not a little increased by the acf^ 1 

cumulatioii of scales and discharges that occa^^ionally are se- I 

creted from the diseased surface. In this respect their site also I 

is of considerable importance. " Thus, we find them extreme- J 

ly troublesome when seated between the nates, on the coccyx I 

or towards the verge of the anus; a part on which they arefl 

otWn met with, in persons who lead an habitually sedentar]^ 

life. When situated between the nates, the unctuous secretiot^B 

that naturally lubricates the parts, becomes diseased, and coq*J 

tributes in a striking degree to tlieir aggravation. When thm 

^^elids or tarsus also are attacked, these diseases excite a sea-1 

^^Elion like tlte stinging of ants, that is extremely diilictdt to I 

^^^^, and which the patient, by continually rubbing the partSf I 

^HbttUy increases. " * I 

In short, it may be remarked, as a general rule, that the un- i 

easy sensations which these disorders produce, are pro|)ortioni> 4 

ally severe, as the parts which are attacked are endowed with I 

more sensibility ; hence, when seated on the face, the trouble' i 

some sensations produced by cutaneous ei-uptions in general are I 
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alwnys most distressing:. There is no doubt, however, that tlic 
constant exposure of tins surface to the action of cold atii3.o- 
spheric air, often loadetl with various pulverulent and irrit^it- 
ing matters, contributes much to aggravate the patient's sufffeP" 
ings. In these cases, he often complains of such heat ax^d 
burning, that he dare not approach a fire; and even the h^at 
of his bed is proiluctive of an increase of suffering. 

On the testimony of Alibert, tliese complaints are not peer"*" 
liar to man, but in some instances attack the lower animals 
particuhirly the noses of cattle, especially the horse. What ^^ 
cnllal mange in dogs is often of this description. 

Respecting the proximate cause of squamous complaints, i^ 
has alrtMuly boon stated, that nothing satisfactory has been a^' 
certainod. The exciting or occasional causes are various; hv^^ 
whatever they may be in any particular case, it appears to m^^ 
that thcij xvouht but rarchf operate^ did there not exist a grect^ 
jn-edhjwsi/iony pcadiar idiosi/ncraty^ or hereditary tendency t^ 
these Ci mplaiftts. 

Some varieties of squamous affections appear to be endemic^ 
Tliis is remarkably the case with Peila^^ra ; but they are in ncF 
instance contiigious, as has been erroneously imagined by Sen-^ 
nertus, Mercurialis, and many others of the older writers, who 
regarded them as such, from confounding them with the He- 
brew or Arabian leprosy; the causes for which, and any ana- 
logy that exists between the two complaints, need not be here 
insisted on. 

Respecting the possibility of their being hereditary, my own 
observation confirms me in the affirmative; I have met with 
some of tliem, especially psoriasis, so frequently in members of 
the same family. Mr Plumbe, under circumstances leading to 
the supposition that they are hereditary, refers their cause to 
certain uncleanly, idle habits, and kinds of life pursued by the 
victims of such disorders ; and contends that, at all events, 
hereditary predisposition cannot be communicated beyond a 
certain dryness of^ the cuticle, dependent on the original for- 
mation of the cutis ; and this disposition, he thinks, may be 
much aggravated by accidental circumstances. The explana-^ 
tion is by no means satisfactory. Nor have 1 always found the 
disposition connected with inattention to cleanliness. 

Squamous diseases are divided, in modern nomenclature, 
into four genera. 

Lepruj Psoriasis, PifyriasiSf and Ichthyosis — The two first of 
these appear to difier from each other, simply in the accidental 
form which the eruption assumes, and do not afford sufficient 
ground to admit of their being regarded as distinct genera. 
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'^olwithstaoding die auttiorlty derived from their having b 
j coufiidered as such from the days of Hippocrates downvva: 
A^'LII^n has adopted thitj division, and to dissent from him n 
be considered presumpluous ; jet the experience I have \aiA 
hsri in the treatment of ttiese cooipiaints, cannot in this instand 
be made to coincide with his authority, and compels me, thouoT 
g n et without diffidence, to recede from liia views of arraiifgf 

^^^VAUboagh the foregoing prefatory remarks apply to squamoql 
^^^Borders in general, yet it is my intention in the present Ess^ 
^^feconfiue my attention to the two first of Willan's specioj 
JLepra and Piioriasis. 

Of hepra and Psoriasis. — Both tliese terms are somewhd 
ol^ectionable ; the first from its having been erroneonsly a 
plied to denote two diseases of very different nature!;, viz. 
-l^fra Arabum, or Blfphantiasi^, and the Leu^e or Hebra 
-I^f^rosy, as well as the Leprosy of the Greeks, to which it i 
How limited by British practitioners ; the latter from its p 
tive Psora, with equal indiscrimination having been used by tha 
Orecks, to express a particular disease, now denominated lp( 
pfti^o, as well as Scabies, or common itch. To reconcile thej 
Uiaccuracies, the term Psoriasis was adopted by Willan to d^ 
note Uie scaly disease in question, and has since his time bet 
pretiy generally employed, aiid may be now said to be in c 
moa use. 

With this explanation, I shall proceed to treat of Lepra a 
Psoriasis under the single appeUation of Lepra , not because £1 
conceive it the least ambiguous of the two terms, but as j"" 
Ippears in most instances to be the primary form, froq 
wlieiice Psoriasis and its varieties proceed ; and the old exprea^fl 
lion is retained, as I am not prepared to offer one less faultyj^ 
besides, the meaning attached to the term Lepra is r 
^nerally uqderstood, at least by British practitioners, and a 
oinovBtion of the title might, instead of contributing to t 
elucidation of the nature of the disease, tend to involve the s 

{'ect in still further obscurity. Lepra then • " is characterize^ 
)y scaly patches of different sizes, oHen exhibiting a circulat.l 
form ; " the borders of the patches are somewhat elevated orM 
hove the centre, and more scaly than it, particularly in the a ~ 
vauced stages of the disease, at which period the centre is ofta 
nearly heaithy skin, the patches, as in many other cutaneoui. 
'ctions, healing from the centre towards the circumference. 
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. It usually commences with small elevated papular spots, of 
a rounded form, and varying in size from that of a divided co- 
riander-seed, to the dimensions of a split pea, or larger ; in 
children they are often much smaller than here stated. 

Their surface is sometimes rough, but more generally smooth 
and polished, and not marked with cuticular lines. These ele- 
vations are highly vascular, and, if cut into, bleed, but do not 
contain any fluid. In persons whose skin is delicate, or in 
children, they do sometimes, if rapidly formed, contain a small 
vesicle in their centre, but its contents generally dry up without 
bursting. In the course of a day or two, sometimes in the 
space of few hours, a small semitransparent nearly circular 
scale may be observed upon the top of each spot, which soon 
exfoliates, or is rubbed off by the friction of the dress; in 
either case, it is speedily reproduced. At first it is about the 
thickness of fine paper, and not unlike the scale of carp, but if 
allowed to remain undisturbed, it becomes laminated, and in- 
creased in density and opacity. 

When the primary papular spots are pretty thickly distri- 
buted over the surface, and not very elevated, or perhaps even 
a little depressed in the centre, the part exliibits an appearance 
as if dried herring scales were pasted on the skin, here and 
there alternating with shining red spots or stains, on which 
scales may not have formed, or from which they may have 
been abraded ; thus presenting a speckled appearance of red 
papulae, patches, and silvery spangles, dispersed irregularly 
over the part, and in some places clustered or running together. 
In this state it is most frequently met with in children and 
oung girls, till the age of fourteen, and is denominated by 
"illan under this form, heprarAlpkoides. * 

In tlie eruption, as it occurs in adults also, the site of the 
scales is always considerably redder than the surrounding 
parts, and when exfoliation spontaneously takes place, presents 
a glistening surface, sometimes smooth, but in chronic cases, 
wrinkled, and irregular, or intersected with fissures, corres- 
ponding in general to the under surface of the desquamated 
layers ; which it has been observed, " do not correspond with 
the lines of the contiguous sound cuticle" {Willaii), The ex- 
planation of this, however, was sufliciently given in the intro- 
ductory remarks, (page 4), 

* This epithet he appears to have adopted, and applied deterviinately to this ac- 
cidental form of Lepra, in order to extricate himself from the perplexing contra- 
dictions that are met with in the ancient writers respecting the proper application 
qf the term Mphos ; and not from any conviction in his own mind that tliere was 
actiially such a difference between this and Iiis first variety, Lepra vulgaris, as to 
constitute a decided species. This conclusion I think will be sufficiently evident to 
any one who ptrusm Willan's description of Lepra Alphos. 
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^^■"he appearance presented upon the e>:r(i1iatlaa of the morliUI I 

^^Bclt, It is obvious, must vury considerably, hs the (liseag^il 

^^B be of longer or shorter duration, and the lengtli of tiio^l 

^^K tlie scale hiis taken to become detached. If forcibljfl 

^^Hoved before the exfoliating process is pretty nearly com* I 

^^■e, the true skin may be lacerated and bleed, but if tlie scnl^l 

^^^H>ly slightly attached, it may be removed with impuniqnfl 

^^He, though a simple, and apparently easily explained pli«il 

^^Hpenon, whicli could scarcely escape either the observati(H|l 

^^Hiy one, or meet with an erroneous interpretation, has be^Lfl 

^^Bticularly noticed by Mr Plumbe, as a peculiarity of thai 

^^^tjwmed or mother scale, and not possessed by any of suO^fl 

^^KoiDc growth. This central adherence does not appear VijfW 

^^fttohe iu the least remarkable, and can easily be explainedjll 

^^Beapposing that the exfoliating process commences at thtfl 

^^Bcumfereoce, and verges to the centre, which, being the lust I 

^^Wt of the scale freed from its attachments, will hence lacerate ■ 

the subjacent cutis, and produce a speck of blood, ifpremai*! 

turely and forcibly detached. But I cannot say, although ^H 

^ave dii'ected particular attention to the investigation of thitfl 

point, that I have been able to satisfy myself of the accuracy I 

of Mr PUimbe's opinion. ■ 

Bui to return from this digression ; in three or four days thft I 

iniBll elevations first described seem somewhat flattened, an^ J 

at tlie same time dilated by an extension of their base in ever}^ 

direction, so as still to retain their primary form, and attain tli^S 

file of a sbtpence, and they afterw.irds gradually, or perhapi'fl 

npidly, increase to that of a crown- piece, or much larger. Thea»V 

etches are covered with wliile silky scales, and are surrounddfl 
. a slightly inflamed border, to the extent of a few lines. IiTa 
some cases, the accumulation of morbid cuticle is such as t^| 
form a thick prominent' while crust, and, when detached, is sof^^a 
DDctuous, and easily pulverized. If the patches are distinc^fl 
not very inflamed round dieir margin, and somewhat aii<rutarB 
in shape, not depressed in the centre, and not larger than »■ 
Kixpeuce, then the disease bears all the characters of the first.! 
Turiety of Willan's psoriasis, and is by him denominated.! 
Psoriasis Guttata. I 

In this form the disease is very apt to occur as a syphilittpl 
sITection, in which case the sciilincss is not in general so grea^l 
and the patches exhibit sometliing of a brick-dust red, or co^^tfl 
per hue; occasionally the colour verges to purple. I 

Wity the patches should retain, in then: extension, the ovoxlfl 
^»r circular form, which is not, by the by, peculiar to leprf^J 
H common to many other diseases of the skin, has to man jj 
ired singular. 8ome refer it to a peculiar dis)iosition ^H 
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the vessels of the corion, which they imagine to be disposed in 
concentric circles ; but it appears to me that the best solution 
of the iact is, to explain it upon the principle of extension by 
continuity of surface. Thus, if a drop of oil be allowed to fall 
on a piece of blotting paper, its stain spreads in the original 
orbicular form ; or it a stone, whatever its figure, be thrown 
mto a pool of water, the first impression extends by circular 
ripples, from the impetus communicated on every side to the 
displaced fluid. As the circles become very large, they gra^ 
dually lose the effect of the primary shock, and fiill into irre- 
gular shapes, or disjointed undulations. In the same way, 
then, it appears to me tha:t the round patches, considered 
characteristic of lepra, extend in every direction, and the cir- 
cular form is retained, until the circumference is either so far 
removed from the primary morbid action, as not to be com- 
pletely within its influence, or until, by the coalition of the ex- 
tending patches, the original figure is lost, and an irregular 
one is produced ; and in this state, as far as I can see, the dis- 
ease differs in no essential particular from what is denominated 
Psoriasis diffusa^ which, even according to Willan's own view, 
differs from lepra only in the form and distribution of its 
patches, and in its cessation and recurrence at certain seasons 
of the year, and by the disorder of the constitution, with which 
it is often attended. But in the first of these characters, it is 
not by any means particular, and the last is merely the conse- 
quence of a more severe and aggravated disease. 

Paulus -/Egineta, in a comparative view of lepra and psora, 
by which latter term he denominated psoriasis, states, that the 
former affects the skin deeply in patches of a circular form, 
and throws off* scales like those of large fishes, whereas the 
latter is more superficial, and variously figured, and throws 
off bran-like substances. But the possibility of making this 
diagnosis, is far from being constant in any series of cases. In- 
deed, in most instances, the two states exist at the same time on 
different parts of the body. 

But it does not necessarily follow that the above is always 
the course of the disease ; sometimes there is an irregular, red- 
dened, rough, choppy state of the skin, thinly interspersed 
with scales, and deep furrows resembling much the chopping 
produced upon the arms by cold, which, with other similar va- 
Iriations, is also a modification of the same affection. 

If, instead of coalescing, the patches are sufficiently far ar 
sunder to retain their primitive circular figure, after a time the 
central portion, that first formed, beginning to heal, becomes 
somewhat flatter than the circumference, which latter, in cQa?r 
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sequence, appears a little elevated ; and as the edges extend, the 
included area gradually becomes sound, or retains for a length 
of time a harsh feel and reddish brown hue ; the external edges 
are generally in this stage a good deal inflamed. This state 
constitutes the true lepra vulgaris- 

In cachectic habits of body, the inflammatory areola, instead 
of being of carmine red, is often of a purplish hue ; and the 
surface underneath the patches, and even the scabs themselves, 
assume the same tint. The latter, in such cases, are generally 
very thin, and are more easily detached than in the other forms 
of lepra ; and owing to the unhealthy state of the general sys- 
tem, the surface sometimes becomes excoriated, and discharges 
a mixture of lymph and blood, till a new incrustation forms, 
which is hard, brittle, and irregular. The disease, under these 
circumstances, is denominated lepra nigricans. * It is very apt 
to run into ulceration. 

A variety of psoriatic lepra, that is described by Willan, 
under the title of P. gyrata, is sometimes an accidental appear- 
ance arising from the extension or healing of lepra by one of 
the very various modes in which this may take place. In this, 
considerable portions, or segments of the circular patches, suc- 
cessively heal in such a manner, that the remaining parts form 
a continuous, but tortuous line. Often, however, it is an ori- 
ginal formation, and is distributed in narrow patches or stripes, 
variously figured ; some of them are nearly longitudinal, some 
semicircular, vermiform, tortuous or serpentine. They are 
very thinly covered with scales, the diseased parts presenting 
little more than a brownish, harsh, and sometimes fissured sur- 
face, not unlike the roughness that is produced on the skin in 
very cold and frosty weather. 

Several local varieties of psoriasic lepra are enumerated by 
modern authors. 

Such is the disease, as it is frequently met with on the palms 
and backs of the hands of certain artificers, in consequence of 
the application of certain acrid substances ; that of the eyelids^ 
angles of the mouth, and borders of the lips, and a troublesome 
scaliness of the scrotum, prepuce, and edges of the skin sur- 
rounding the nails. But in these we very rarely find it a perfect 
squamous disease ; it is more frequently merely a roughened, 

• I have seen a slighter degree of this nigrescent appearance, on the decline of 
the lepra vulgaris, apparently from no other cause tha^ the change of colour inci. 
dental on the diminished energy of the inflammation. In the venereal disease, dp. 
cular patches sometimes appear, which resemble those of lepra nigricans in size and 
colour, but it is generally an exfoliating, and not a scaly state of the cuticle, that 
cofviB them. 
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harsh, chopped, or fissured state of the parts, accompanied 
with a sheltinff of the cuticle in thickened, circular, flaky des- 
quamations, which do not present the laminated white and silky 
character, or attachment of the true scale; yet true scales, 
something like those of a herring, thin and shining, are here 
and there thinly interspersed over the diseased surface. 

This state is, moreover, very seldom met with uncompli- 
cated with other diseases, of which it is in general to be re- 
garded a degeneration. Thus the psoriasis palmaris, as it is 
called, so commonly met with amongst bakers, bricklayers, 
printers, &c. from the irritation produced by the constant mj- 
plication of flour, brick-dust, and printers ink, commences for 
the most part by pustulation, ana the formation of vesicles, 
constituting in this stage a local affection compounded of Ecze-' 
ma and Impetigo^ and known by the compound name o( Eczema 
impctigonodes. It is therefore accompanied, particularly in its 
early stages, with a certain degree of discharge, ana hence 
named Humid Psoriasis^ or Tetter. 

A difluse scaliness, that occurs during infancy, attended with 
great itching and inflammation, partakes very much of the hu- 
mid character, and often presents an appearance as if the skin 
were excoriated, in patches of very considerable extent, over 
which is scattered a number of carp scales, or small pieces of 
very finely split talc. 

It is further worthy of notice, that this infantile psoriasis is 
often accompanied with pustulation, obstruction of the nostrils, 
^' occasioned by a morbid secretion, and scabs formed inter- 
nally ; " .and if the face or forehead is affected, the eyelashes 
and hairs of the eyebrows fall ofi". 

When Psoriatic Lepra has existed for a great length of 
time, and cleanliness is neglected, it often becomes a very se- 
vere and distressing complaint; the skin acquires an almost 
universal scaliness, and becomes harsh, furrowed, dry and in- 
durated; the primary patches coalesce, or become confluent, 
so as to spread at length over a very considerable portion of 
the body; and painful rhagades are interspersed, wherever, 
from the motion of the joints, or any other sudden dilacerating 
force, the unyielding parts offer least resistance to rupture. 

The production of scales is so rapid, that large quantities of 
them are found on the bed on w^iich a person afflicted with this 
disease has slept. They fall off in the same proportion during 
the day, and being confined by the linen, excite a troublesome 
und perpetual itching. The nails of the fingers and toes be- 
come convex, and indented with longitudinal furrows and more 
thickened at their extremities ; curdy fetid matter is deposited 
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attlieir roots, and a frequent renewal of tliem takes place, tbal 
new uails soon assuming ihe morbid form. The thumb and fin<^| 
gers ore enlarged and contracted at their articulations, or in som^f 
cases retorteoT On the abdomen tlie skin is very red, deeply ii^| 
dented and brittle; no thick incrustation forms here, but th^| 
scales appear thin and semi transparent, peeling off from time tljH 
time in larp;e flakes. Painful excoriations are occasioned by th^| 
pressure of some parts of the clothing, or by the attrition dfl 
contiguous surfaces, as of the nates, groin, tliighs and scrotuiliB 
from whence a very )]rofuse discharge of lymph takes place. loH 
this irritable state, it is not uncommon to nnd interspersed ovoB 
the parts, hard, painful, indolently suppurating boils, or eo9 
tbymatous pustules, or to see the whole scaliness disappearafl 
and leave these acutely sensible semi tubercular phlegmons, ia4l 
tersected with deep fissures, and excoriations, which bleed upo i AB 
the slightest motion of the part ; and in this state the disea9tf|l 
roay continue without any material remission for a considerablS<l 
length of time, especially in old people. — This also is a varieljM 
oF Psoriasis Inveterata. ^B 

On the decline of the eruption, in whatever form it may hawl 
existed, tlie scales, roughness, rtingades, or induration of thni 
parts, gradually disappear, and a new cuticle is formed, at flrfflfS 
red, dry and shrivelled, but which, in two or three weeks, sj^m 
quires the proper texture. ^J 

Having now offered a general delineation of lepra, and it^l 
psoriatic varieties, in so far at least as meets their external apj 
pearance, we shall proceed to consider, — \st. On what parts the^B 
are most liable to occur ; 2ndy The troublesome sensations, oO^ 
painful feelings they excite ; 3' rf. The constitutional symptomnB 
and lastlii. Their causes, and medical treatment. ' fl 

I. Of the parts 'which they attack. »fl 

The knees, immediately below the patella, and over tt)4a 
course of the tibia. For about one third down the leg, the elbowijj 
outer part of the fore- arms, and along the surface of the ulnd^l 
are the parts on which leprous spots generally first show thein^l 
gelve. Within a few weeks, however, the primary spots coa^g 
esce, and spread in various directions, but generally appear ti|l 
select tliose parts wherein the bones or aponeuroses lie near tb^l 
surface, so that the integuments are rendered more tense, an^J 
where it may be presumed that the supply of blood is not s^H 
perfect, hut liable to interruption from the motions of the partaj 
or the accidental external application of pressure. But as tfajfl 
r '<luease advances, it spreads over parts indiscriminateltf ; so thdH 
pulie coalition of the borders of the extendingscaly patches, tls9 
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whole of the softer and more muscular parts, both of the leg and 
thigh, arm and fore-arm, are gradually involved. Wlien it at- 
tacks the back or cJiestj the integuments seated over the 
course of the spine, the spine of the scapula, the ilium and 
sacrum, in the back, and those along the course of the sternum, 
in the breast, are the parts first affected. Often there is a large 
patch seated over the lower part of the abdomen, extending to 
the pubes ; and again, on those parts of the groins where the fas- 
ciae are most abundant and strongest Tlie head is usually the 
last part affected, but I have frequently seen it the first, and 
not only so, but the only part of the Dody on which the dis- 
ease occurred. When seated on the scalp, it forms thick in- 
crustations among the hair, and is with difficulty distinguished 
from Forrigo or Tinea Furfurans. 

The patches in this situation retain long their circular form 
before they coalesce ; and lepra as most eruptive complaints, 
when affecting the cranial integuments, derives some peculiar- 
ity from their structure. There is often a severe itching, and 
exudation of ichorous discharge, accompanying the appear- 
ance of scales about the roots of the hair ; in met, the com- 
plaint in this situation is more frequently complicated with 
others. Any peculiarity that cutaneous diseases present when 
seated on the scalp, Mr Plumbe, with much appearance of truth, 
refers to the irritation produced by the passage of the hairs 
through the part. 

Now, although fresh patches arise from time to time in dif- 
ferent situations, there is no alteration in the state of the parts 
first affected, as happens in some other cutaneous affections ; 
the scaliness still continues to fall off, and recur for an inde- 
finite period ; but when the complaint is about to terminate, 
the scaliness ceases in general to appear first in the centre of 
each patch, and extends to the circumference ; but this is not 
an invariable rule, as may have been inferred from the obser- 
vations offered a few pages back, on the mode of extension of 
lepra. 

The face, comparatively speaking, is seldom affected, and the 
scales which form upon it when it is the seat of the disease, are 
veiy delicate and transparent, and easily separated by washing ; 
indeed, from the daily practice of ablution alone of this part, it 
is evident they must be exposed to constant abrasion, and are 
not allowed to acquire any degree of thickness. 

The degree of depth to which the surface is diseased, varies 
in different cases, and will of course depend very much upon 
the severity and duration of the complaint. In milder exam- 
ples of the disease, the morbid action appears to be confined 
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completely to the scarf-skin and vessels constituting the tiesutfl j 

placed over the corion ; but in more severe and old standiji j^J 

cases, tlie true skin and subjacent parts are involved. jtM 

We shall now, in prosecution of tlie order above prcmise^H 

proceed to investigate the troublesome or painful sensatiofl^H 

that accompany the different varieties of leprous affections. if 

In the mildest examples where the eruption is not very exjl 

tensive, the exfoliation slight, and not strongly attached, thtfl 

patient seldom experiences any inconvenience, unless, perhapb. J 

a slight itching or uneasiness aflcr a full and indigestible mealy, I 

or during particular states of the atmosphere ; an observatit^ 1 

that attracted the notice of the Father of medicine, who tells us, 1 

diat *' some Leprre itch before rain. " These feelings are alaot I 

augmented on becoming warm in bed, when the body is ud^ I 

nsnaljy heated by exercise, deranged by indulgence in ferment;^ 

ed or spirituous liquors, or by any other excesses or irregulapij 

itiesoflife. 1,1 

Tirese sensations, though comparatively trifling, and perhapai I 

not deserving of any other appellation than that of uneaty/ect* 1 

ings, are in many mstances far more insufferable than acluat'J 

pniii. Hence Galen observes, so intolerable is tlte itching, cnj I 

formication in patients prone to irregularities, that they are (rfij j 

ten compelled to pass the night in restlessness ; or, if uccasionolj J 

sleep is obtained, they start from it, and as it were involunta^ I 

riiy leap from their bed to obtain relief, so intolerable and toi» 1 

menting are the sufferings induced by the itching. J 

In extreme cases, where there is considerable disease of te^ J 

lure, accompanied by active symptomsand some slight discharg^^ 

llie formication amounts to a sense of soreness, burning heaV j 

or even pain, and there is considerable stiffness of the parts, -f 

uwbich impedes or restrains the motions of the limbs; so that'1 

||l these circumstances combined, in severe cases sometimes' I 

e the patient to keep his bed. ' I 

Mr Plumbe, in treating of tJie uneasy feelings that accom* I 

my leprous diseases, remarks, that there is one circumstance I 

ultsr lo them, which has been often particularly mentioned I 

ihn by the patients, viz. a sensation of pricking, most fre^ I 

mily noticed a little before the separation of the _first scalej,'. I 

when perhaps, it has hai-dly attained the size of a spangle.' I 

He is inclined to think this sensation the consequence of thfj) \ 

niisini; up of the edges of the scale, produced by the tumefactitnf^' i 

and elevation of the inflamed margin, and fresh growth of scale, I 

liie centre which is adherent to the cutis being thus forcibly 1 

■ lora from such attachment. This conjecture, he argues, is res^^ J 

L^Hcd more probable by the fact, that when the disease b ob-d 
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viously subsiding, when no new scales rise up, and thrust 
those which were before formed from their attachments, the 
pricking in question is no longer felt. (Plumbe^ p. 286.) The result 
of my own experience does not tend to confirm this ingenious 
theory. 

We now proceed to treat of the constitutional symptoms of 
lepra, and its various modifications. 

It is somewhat singular, as was remarked in the preliminary 
general observations upon Squamous Disorders, that a disease, 
such as we have been describing, wherein it is probable that 
one of the most important functions of the* body is impeded, 
can exist, even in its slightest form, without proportional incon- 
venience and derangement of the general system ; yet such is 
the fact ; for as was before observed, persons affected with lepra 
are generally the most healthy. Occasionally, however, consti- 
tutional symptoms do both precede and accompany, or are pro^ 
duced by this disorder^ in its more severe or psoriatic forms. It 
may here be remarked, that Willan enumerates disorder of the 
general health among the diagnostic marks that characterize 
psoriasis from lepra. But it does not appear to me that this 
diagnosis is worthy of confidence, — it can at best be considered 
but a proof of greater severity in either form, — and does not in 
the least alter the local peculiarities by which the disease is 
known ; and this is a disease which is alone to be detected by 
local characters. 

The constitutional symptoms of squamous, as well as of all 
other cutaneous affections, ought to be considered in two points 
of view. 

I5/, As producing the local disease : 

2^, As produced by it. 

In other words, they ought to be treated of as of primary 
and consecutive origin. 

The general primary symptoms are for the most part such as 
arise from dyspepsia, or irritation of the primse viae, viz. head- 
ach, inappetence, pain or sickness at stomach, occasional vo- 
miting, cramp of the bowels and extremities, coldness of the 
latter, and a universal sense of languor and debility, which are 
accompanied, in some instances, by ephemera and its concomi- 
tants. If these have been induced by some offensive article of 
diet (one of the most common occasional causes of these disor- 
ders), they will, in all probability, be mitigated, or they may 
wholly disappear on the accession of the eruption. If they are 
the consequence of subacute inflammation, or other chronic dis- 
order of an internal part, they will, it is obvious, accompany 
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the disease in all its stages^ unless removed by suitable reme- 
dies. 

But the most unmanageable form of general constitutional 
distress, is that which results from the irritation produced by 
extensive and severe disease of texture, in which case, sympto«- 
matic feter may be expected, or from the derangement occa- 
sioned in the functions of the skin, which in their turn prove a 
source of disturbance by sympathy, or by direct determination 
to internal organs. Thus we may have inflammation, or con- 
gestion in the lungs,' brain, or other internal parts ; hectic fe- 
ver, dropsy, or marasmus. " Multiplicata materia, obstruan- 
tur lymphaticae glandulae; eachecticique tandem atque hydropici 
moriantur, aut tabe pulmonali^ absumantur asgrotantes." {LoT" 
ry,367.) 

But there is still another complication, which, although it can- 
not render the case much worse than just stated, yet it deserves 
notice ; for we have hitherto been considering the primary and 
consecutive symptoms as existing separately. It is when the 
complaint arises from chronic internal disorder, either of struc- 
ture or function of any particular part ; and to the symptoms 
thus induced, are superadded such as arise from the local irri- 
tation externally produced ; the case then presents a most in- 
auspicious appearance, and often, under such circumstances, 
baffles medical aid. 

Examples of this description are very rarely met with in this 
country. 

In cases that arise simply from disturbed functions of the 5/0- 
mach and jn-imce vice^ such as are said to occur particularly dur- 
ing child-bed, when these organs are more easily deranged, the 
morbid accumulation of cuticle is comparatively trifling, and 
seldom so great as to become a source of irritation sufiicient to 
produce reaction upon the general system. 

Causes. — Respecting the predisposing and proximate causes of 
lepra^ Uttle or nothing satisfactory can be sad ; the disease oc- 
curs occasionally in every variety of constitution, and under 
every circumstance of life ; but as was before observed, the stout 
and plethoric are the most liable to it. The greater number 
of cases that apply at the Dispensary are ruddy, fair- complexion- 
ed persons, who evince no symptoms of a ^' Languid state of the 
circulation^** quite the contrary. Indeed, I cannot enter into 
the notion, that deficient energy of the circulation can pre- 
dispose to any disease, the proximate cause of which appears 
to be excitement or injlammation ; yet this is the common doc- 
trine. 

It appears^ to me that this is a kind of paradox, which has 
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unconsciously, on the part oi' its promiilgitturs, crept iDto the 
pathology ol' squamous diseases, and has materiully contri- 
buted to impede the improvement of their treatment. ThusWil- 
Ian, at the 125th paf^e of his quarto work, in treating of X^pra, 
observes, " A slow pul»e, or a languid circulntian of the bloody 
and, what must generally be connected with it, a har^li, dry, iin« 
permeable state of the vliiu and cuticle, nppear to constitute a 
fundauienlal part of tlie predisposition." 

And again at tlie 175tJi page, in stating the habit of body ia 
which psoriasis is most liable to occur, he says, " In such per- 
sons, the pulse is feeble and languid, or irregtdur." But at 
page 113, he tells us that " leprous ^ots are surroimded by a 
red border;" which we are led to conclude he regards to be a 
redness produced by inflammation, since he afterwords charao- 
terizes the patches of Psoriasis Guttata as differing from />- 
pra, " in having little or no ittfiammation round them" (p. 152). 
Bateman, who generally follows Willan, expresses himself ia 
similar terms. At page 28, he speaks of '■ a considerable degrett 
of infltimmalion of the skin ; " at page S2, he alludes also to eu-i 
taneous excitement and iriflammatorif action ; hut at page 38, bo 
Cells us, that those who have a dry skin, and languid ctrculation, 
are most liable to these diseases. Mi- Plumbe also falls into tlte 
same apparent paradox, and more completely so than either 
Willan or Bateman ; at page 289, he treats of " the itifiawf 
jtiatary action which constitutes lepra ;" and most of us admit 
inflammation to consist in an increased action of the sanguifer 
rous system ; but at page 294, he certainly contradicts himself, 
when he states, that " deficient energy in the vessels of the tkin, 
and consequent inadequacy to the production of healthy cuUclej 
may be fairly presumed to exist in this disease."' On the one 
hand, therefore, he considers the disease to be constituted of 
an inflammatory action, while, on the other, he denies tliat the 
vessels of the part have even their natural energy. 

Now, what I am desirous of proving is, that the commonly 
assigned predisposing and proximate causes of the complaint 
are inconsistent with each other. We never think of referring 
pneumonia, or any other inUammatitHi, or, in fact, any disease 
where there is acknowledged vascular excitement, either gene^ 
ral or local, to habitual want of vascular energy, or a *' languid 
state of tlie circulation," as Willan and Bateman have done ; 
nor when the inflammation is actually in existence, has It yet 
been fully established that its proximate cause is a deficient ejtr 
ergy in the vessels itft/ie party us Mr Plumbe supposes. 

My own opinion is, that the predisposing cause is not at all 
known, since the complaint can, and does arise in {lersou^ of 
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very opposite temperaments ; but, if I may credit daily experi- 
ence, more especially in the sanguine, wherein a languid circu- 
laiiim, eithrr local or general, cannot even be suspected. I ima- 
gine that the primary evil lies in the secretions of the true skin^ 
which, becoming vitiated, by their local irritation induce chro- 
nic or subacute inilammation of the vessels, that either nourish . 
or produce the cuticle ; and that, instead of not being able " to 
secrete a due proportion of hcaUhi/ cuticle" as has been express^' 
ed, Hbty produce a superabundant supply ^morbid cuticle. Have 
ire not stated amongst the symptoms a fact that is known to 
every one, that so rapid is the production of the scales, that, ia 
the course of a night, the sheets of the bed will be literally co- 
vered with them ? How then can we talk of the vessels being 
unequaJ to produce an adequate supply of cuticle ? The scales^ . 
we liave shown, are nothing but morbid epidermis. 

The secretions of the suriace may be very easily deranged by 
acrid ingesta, in persons predisposed to cutaneous diseases; and 
we know that, when once a secretion is vitiated, the natural ac- 
tion which produces it is not speedily restored ; of this we have i 
examples in Gltef, Diabetes, Catarrh, and many other diseases 
of secreting organs. ] 

The validity of this doctrine will be more particularly point- j 
ed out when we come to treat of the modus operandi of such re- . 
medies as are satisfactorily known to remove the complaint, 

The occasional or exciting causes of this disease are much 
better understood, though by no means in all cases obviousi 
Nor do those which may be pointed out with some degree of 
certainty, seem to possess a peculiar power to produce the 
tauamous, in preference to any other class of cutaneous mala> 
dies. Indeed I am of opinion, that there is strong reason 
to believe that the external form of cutaneous disorders, la 
general, is in a great measure incidental; and that an agent 
which would produce lepra in one person, might induce Impe- 
tigo, Nettlerash, Lichen, or Herpes, in a second, and general 
ctmttitulioiial Jebrile derangement, without perhaps any external 
aSection, in a third. Sometimes we iind that these complaints 
are actually produced first, and that a squamous, or sflme other 
aFection, occurs as a sequel. Thus, it was known to the ancients 
that lichen, especially ailer frequent returns, is liable to become 
psoriasis. 

To me, then, it appears, that in very many instances the fault 
lies primarily in the vitiation of the cutaneous secretions, which 
may be variouslT/ diseased, by different causes, in different indi- 
viduals ; and hence the multiform appearances that skin com- 
plaiiits assume, though it does not follow that each kind of de- 
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rnngenient of the secretions will necessarily produce its own 
specific external disease. Mr Wilkinson of London, on the 
contrary, who has written a practical little pamphlet on this 
subject, states it as his belief, *^ that the diseased state of the 
secretions is always the samcj and that the varieties of the erup- 
tions are produced solely by the conformation and constitution 
of the subject. 

** We continually observe, " says he, •* that the same causes 
produce very different effects in different individuals ; that the 
same medicine vomits one person and purges another, and ex« 
cites a diaphoresis in a third ; that the cold damp air, acting 
upon two people at the same moment, in the same situation, 
produces in the one a pleurisy, in the other a typhus fever. 

** These circumstances are familiar to all of us ; and we ea- • 
sily explain them, by considering the different habits, and the 
diner en t states of system, of those who are, at the same moment, 
exposed to the same causes. Yet, though equally applicable, 
we seem to have neglected these observations when considering 
the morbid phenomena of the skin ; for the same cause, excit- 
ing the same defective or deranged cuticular secretion, may 
produce the different varieties of lepra in one person, of pso- 
riasis in another, and of pityriasis in a third. " — Wilkinson j p. 2. 

Whether, however, the occasional or exciting causes operate 
through the medium of the secretions or not, we cannot with 
certainty determine ; they are, at all events, such as there is a 
probability might produce in some cases their primary^ and in 
others their secondary influence in this manner. Thus, expo- 
sure to cold and moisture, accumulation of sordes on the skin, 
the application of local irritants, particular articles of diet, such 
as dried fish, oatmeal, and some incongruous mixtures of food, 
enumerated as the most common exciting causes of lepra, arc 
perfectly capable of operating, some directly on the skin, and 
others indirectly on this part, through the medium of the diges- 
tive organs. Thus, from the first set of causes, we find that the 
disease attacks sailors, scullermen, brick- layers, coal-heavers, 
watchmen, dustmen, working chemists, bakers, grocers, washer- 
women, and particular artisans; and from the latter, individuals 
of peculiar idiosyncracy, or persons in whom there is a remark- 
able natural proclivity to cutaneous disease, either from heredi- 
tary predisposition, or some other unaccountable conformation. 
Willan admits that, even when it arises in consequence of local 
irritation, as in bakers, or brick- layers, &c. that it is not to be 
.supposed from this to be general amongst those classes of per- 
sons; but that the complaint is merely aggravated by their bu- 
siness, and that it does not affect them unless otherwise dispos- 
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edioit; a mode of reasoning- rendered more than probably, 
correct, from the following facts. ** Ist^ The disease, even in 
these persons, disappears about midsummer, and returns durinfr 
the cold weather at the b^inning of the year. 2dj Persons 
constantly engaged in their business, after having been once af- 
fected with the eruption, sometimes enjoy a respite from it for 
three or four years ; and, Sd, When the business is discontinued* 
the complaint does not immediately cease. " 

Bateman informs us that he has known the disease produced 
by hot and spiced soup, by copious draughts of cream, by 
the use of vinegar, and other articles of a similar nature* 
Some poisonous substances taken into the stomach, are re- 
ported to have produced Lepra ; thus, in the 3d Vol. of Med. 
Facts and Observations, the poison of copper is stated to have 
speedily excited in several persons at the same time an erup*' 
tion of this character, which in one of the cases continued for 
a month, in the others it disappeared in about ten days. Act 
cording to Willan's experience, it is the psoriatic forms pf 
lepra, that are most commonly produced in this way. True 
lepra, he thinks, " can seldom be referred to diet," or irri- 
tating ingesta. 

Of the effect of syphilis in producing this and other scaly 
eruptions, and the modifications effected on their common cha- 
racters by the venereal virus, I shall not at present offer any 
comments, as it appears to me that this subject would be better 
considered in a separate essay. I shall now, therefore, procee4 
to treat of the cure of lepra- 

Treatment. — The flattering success that has attended the 
treatment of leprous diseases in the practice of the Institution 
in Niddry Street, enables me to speak with great confidence 
00 this division of the subject. But, in order that my readers 
may have a comprehensive knowledge of the plans that have 
been recommended by other practitioners, I shall take a ge- 
neral survey of the different remedies that have at various 
times enjoyed either deservedly or otherwise their share of ap- 
probation, and afterwards sjate as briefly as possible the sys- 
tem usually adopted by myself. Net that it diflt'ers materially 
from that of other practitioners, biit it is perhaps somewhat dif- 
ferently applied. 

The Greek physicians trusted principally to external appli- 
cations, such as alum, sulphur, nitre, elm bark, goats dung, 
viper's flesh, urine, hellebore, colophony, mustard, horse- 
raddish, quicklime, vitriol, and the like ; but these remedies, 
as might be expected, were either wholly useless or productive 
but ol temporary relief. Some premised bleeding, but it was 
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only to a trifling extent, and unless aided by inif ma? remedies,' 
in most cases, could be of little avail, in many it would be ob- 
viously improper. 

Liniments composed of tar, or of some of the various mercu- 
rial preparations ; turpentine, lime water, aqua potasste, blisters, 
decoctions of bran, elm and oak-bark, and many other such 
remedies constitute the more modem topical applications ; but 
they are equally ineffectual in the majority of cases, without the 
aid of general treatment. As remedies that operate either directbf 
upon the diseased part or through the Tnedmm of the constitution^ 
may be enumerated friction, warm bathing, whether in a slip- 
per-bath, the sea, or in any of the medicinal waters of HaT- 
rowgate, Moffat, Crofl, Buxton, or Bath. The snlphureoQS 
springs more especially have deservedly acquired celebrity, both 
as internal and external remedies. To these may be sdded^ 
the ancient, simple, and medicated vapour-baths, that have 
within the last few years been revived both on the Continent 
and in Britain. They are of infinite service as auxilia- 
ries, and may be employed with much more freedom than is 
commonly believed. Combined with moderate friction, they 
contribute to remove the scales, and to produce a soft skin, 
which soon regains the usual colour and texture. They ore 
by many rewarded as sufficient for the cure of the slighter cases 
oflepra, without the use of internal remedies. 

Bathing the whole body may not be requisite if the eruption 
be very limited in extent, unless seated on parts where topical 
bathing cannot be easily applied. Fomentations may often be 
substituted. 

Among the internal remedies, may be enumerated sulphur, 
antimonials, and nitre ; the various decoctions of sarsaparilla, 
mezereon, guaiacum, dulcamara, and elm-bark. The first three 
are said to De of little or no avail, and the latter have very im- 
properly by some been ranked as specifics. To these may be 
added, the different mineral acids, alkalis, &c, ; and finally, 
mercurial preparations witli a view to produce salivation. If 
any of the latter are deserving b-ttention, it is the mutias 
hydrargyri dissolved in alkohol. It is often a useful external 
application, and given internally in small doses, it certainly 
does frequently produce a decided improvement in the state of 
the surface. More lately arsenic has been introduced, and it 
is perhaps of all other internal reme<]ies the most to be de- 
pended upon in tlie cure of leprous affections, and more than 
tiny entitled to be considered as a specific, but its use requires 
judicious manacement, and is not proper in every state of the 
complaint. Indeed, here lies a radical defect in all the treatises 
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I have tesA on the cure of Lepra. Remedies in abundance, and 
powerful ones too, are enumerated, but the iudi cations for tlieir 
emploj-ment are never precisely explained, so tliat we are left J 
perfectly in the dark respecting the states of the disease m. J 
wliich they are, or are not proper. 1 

Hence, the most powerful and deservedly extolleil medieineq 1 
lulministered without judgment, and ai inijiroper statues of a 
complaint, prove injurious in their eSects, and their true value I 
is undeservedly depreciated. I 

It must have been evident, from various observations that wer» | 
made in trcatin;^ of the history of these diseases, that there a 
Iwo states in which they can exisi, viz. in an active, irritaUe, at I 
inflamed state, and in a chronic or ittaclive one. And it is upon 1 
this that we found our mode of Ireatment, and not ujifrn the name I 
of the accide7ital variety of the cavtpiaiTU, as is too commonlj ' 
the case. 

When a patient presents himself, we investigate, Is', The ex- 
lent and duration of the eruption. 2d, Whether it has arisoi 
From any cognisable cau«e. 3r/, If the cause or its effects be 
Still in operation. W/, Whether the constiiutional symptoms, 
if there be any, are primari/ or secondary, the meaning of which L 
faa$ been already explained: And, lastly. Whether the disorder ] 
be in an active or a chronic state; and of this we judge by the 
appearance of the eruption, the uneasy sensations, the irritabi- 
lity of the parts, and the existence or non-existence of fever. 

When the eruption is limited in extent, has existed for a con- 
siderable length of time, and is unattended by either uneasiness, 
ilching, pain, or constitutional disorder, we have reason to re- 
gard it, whatever it may primarily have been, as a disease sim- 
ply of the texture of the part; and, in this case, local applica- 
tions, such as have been enumerated, and topical bathing, com- 
prise all that is requisite. 

As a local remedy, the pitch, and weak nitrate of mercury 
oiuEments, are what are most generally prescribed, either sepa- 
rately or conjointly; or a soluL. of the muriat. hydrag, corros. 
in dilute aikohol, and immersion of the part in warm artificial 
Harrowgatc water, for the preparation of which, the fullowiug 
is the formula i — Sulphnt. niagnes. 5ij. Superiart. potass, gr. x. 
Sulphat. potass, cum sulphur.* 5ss. This quantity is direct- 
ed to be dissolved in about twenty-four ounces of warm wa- 
ter, and the diseased part is to be washed with, or immersed in 
the solution, at about 95° F. of temperature, two or three times 
daily, for about fifteen or twenty minutes each time, and a mix- 
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tarCf of equal parts, of the weak citrine and tar'ointiOents, to be 
applied after each immersion. 

Now, these applications, I conceive, operate by changing the 
secretions of the part, which undoubtedly they may effect by 
their stimulating properties; yet did their efficacy consist in 
these alone, other stimulants ought to answer equally well, while 
experience convinces us that they do not. 

Supposing that the morbid part (still limited in extent) had 
been in an irritable and inflamed state, instead of that represent* 
ed ; in lieu of the above application, then, simple and repeated 
warm bathing, or ablution, the application of a good number of 
leeches, and a poultice till this irritable state should be subdued^ . 
would have been premised. 

If we find the eruption pretty extensive^ but in an inactive 
state, by which is to be understood that it is devoid of trouble- 
some sensaUons, redness round its circumference, and constitu- 
tional symptoms ; in that state, indeed, which may be denomi- 
nated an adopted morbid action of the cutaneous structure, or 
to which it has accommodated itself in the same manner as non- 
secreting parts do to secretions, they are' enabled to form during 
the primary stages of a disease with which they may be attack- 
ed. In that case, the treatment consists not only of external ap- 
plications, such as are recommended above, but of warm bath* 
ing, and such remedies, as may be denominated specifics j and 
of these there are only two that are known, the murias hy- 
drargyri and arsenic. Of their administration we shall imme« 
diately speak, after a few words further on the choice of local re- 
medies and bathing. 

Asa topical remedy in chronic cases, we hardly ever employ 
but one ointment, viz. that mentioned a moment ago, a mixture 
of equal parts of weak nitrate of mercury and tar ointment* 
This is directed to be rubbed upon the part night and morning, 
and cleaned off with a dilute mixture of aqua potass, about 3ij 
to gvi of water, or with a little fresh butter or oil, as it adheres 
so strongly to the part that something of this sort is requisite^ 
soap and water having comparatively little effect. On its re- 
moval, the diseased parts are to be well brushed with a solut. of 
mur. hyd. in proof spirit, in the proportion of about two grains 
of the salt to an ounce of spirit. Where the skin is naturally 
delicate, the ^bove unctuous application is diluted with simple 
cerate, in one, two, or three proportions; and the spirituous so* 
lution is used not quite so strong. 

Now, it may be observed, that these local remedies are always 
preferred, because others have been frequently tried, but found 
not to answer so well* 
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However extensively the above ointment is applied, and it is 
frequently rubbed over a very considerable surface at one time 
daily for weeks, I have never yet seen it affect the mouth, or 
produce any other of the effects peculiar to mercury. It ope- 
ratesi perhaps, by changing the actions of the parts ; but there 
is a more decided mode of explaining its beneficial effects, which 
is this, — the tenacity with which it adheres renders it with diffi- 
culty removed, and the patient being directed to clean it away 
thoroughly prior to each new application, thus unconsciously sub- 
mits the parts to a very perfect ablution, and considerable fric- 
tion, two agents of the utility of which no person can doubt in 
the cure of lepra. The muriate solution sometimes affects 
the mouth. 

Respecting the use of warm bathing, it may be observed, 
that in cases such as we are treating of, a bath of the tempera- 
ture of 86** or 90° F. will always be useful, and it may in gene- 
ral be administered daily for weeks, without in the least injur- 
ing the general health ; a fear that has crept into common doc- 
trines, and which, I am certain, has never been realised in prac- 
tice, when the bath was prescribed to persons whose general 
health had not been primarily impaired. I have ordered pa- 
tients to continue the use of the bath daily for weeks, even the 
the sulphur vapour bath, which may be considered the most 
powerful, and never heard one person complain of its weaken- 
ing him, but the contrary. It has improved materially the ge- 
neral health, by keeping the surface clean, and by retaining the 
functions in good order. 

The sulphur vapour bath, in cases such as the present, I have 
found the most beneficial ; the mode of administering it, and its 
peculiar effects, I shall take a future opportunity of explaining. 

Tar, and acetic vapour baths, I have also found useful, but 
not so much to be relied on as the sulphur. 

In the constitutional treatment, the bowels are first to be at- 
tended to. Repeated purging is injurious. They are to be kept 
easy by means of any aperient pill, the strength of which is to 
be suited to the natural irritability of the primae viae, in the par- 
ticular case that applies. 

About two drachms of the artificial Harrowgate salts, recom- 
mended a few pages back, is what I employ in general ; and at 
the same time administer Fowler's solution of arsenic, com- 
mencing with four drops three or four times a day, and gi:adu- 
aily increasing the dose. 

The solution of arsenic was first recommended by Dr 
Fowler, and afterwards employed by Dr Girdlestone of Yar- 
mouth, and subsequently by Dr Willan and others. Its use, 
however, has been much abused ; and hence the remedy has 
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very ondeserTedly been many times abandobed as pernicious 
and dangerous. 

I have now prescribed it in very nearly four hnndred csSes, 
and hate never yel seen it do any mischief. It is usually given in 
the decoction of dulcamara, mezereon, or sarsaparilia, as a pro- 
per vehicle for its exhibition. 

These medicines themselves, have been extolled as specifics, 
but they do not merit that name ; they are very useful auxilia- 
ries, b'jt will not unaided cure one case in fiTty. Dulcamara, 
Dr Crichtci), considers one of the most useful medicines that 
can be given in leprous complaints. He states, that out of 
twenty-tnree cases In which he tried it, only two resisted its ac- 
tion. I have given it in three times as many, but cannot say 
that the rean't of my experience corroborates his, and find that, 
in this respect, my observations are not different from those of 
other praciitioners. 

Respecting the dose of arsenical solution, it may be observed, 
that a few drops taken at short but repeated intervals appear to 
be more useful, and are certainly much safer than large quanti- 
ties. I have seldom had occasion to prescribe above ten drops 
three times a day, generally six is sufficient; and in a short time, 
ten days or psrhaps a fortnight, its effects may be observed, not 
only in the disease, but on the constitution. OF these it may 
be proper here to say a few words, as connected with scaly dis- 
eases. The first symptom that this mineral produces, is a sensible 
quickening of the pulse, which if the medicine be long continu- 
ed may be raised even 20 or 30 beats in the minute beyond its 
usual quickness ; it becomes also sharp and hard. In a short 
time the patient complains ofaprickiing soreness or itching, 
attended with a puffy swelling of the eyelids, of the lower one 
in particular, or the eye is surrounded with a slightly livid cir- 
cle. Often these are thejft-s; symptoms, and even premonitory of 
the quickening of the pulse. If the medicine be still continued 
sickness at stomach, uneasy feelings of the bowels, and occasional, 
stitches in the chest, and griping pains in the belly are com- 
plained of; the tongue is white, and the expression of the coun- 
tenance becomes visibly changed, a peculiar grave expression, as 
it were, being imparted to it ; and there is a sense of anxiety in 
the prtecordia, and -frequent sighing. But when these latter 
symptoms are induced, the arsenic has been persisted in too 
long : there is no necessity to continue its -use beyond a cogni- 
table quickening of the pulse, and uneasy stiffness in the eyeRds. 

Dr Girdiestone informs us, that in his practice he had found 
the incautious administration of arsenic produce erysipelas and 
phlyzacious boils. 
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The fartber effects of arsenic need not be here mentioned. 
When it produces pain in the chest from the first, its employment 
is precarious, and the muriaa hydrargyrt may be substituted for 
it This is given in the dose of one sixteenth of a jrraia, three 
times a day, dissolved in any of the foregoing vehicles, and i« 
to be persevered in until some very slight effects are produced 
upon the gums. Not thai salivation, thouph practised by the 
older physicians, isatdl requisite, but we judge by this critenod 
lliiit the system is under the influence of the medicine. 

The corrosive sublimate is the only mercurial preparation 
that seems to have any effect upon the skin, and in the disease* 
of this part it is always to be preferred. 

On the modus operandi of arsenic, and the above medicine^ 
nothing certain can be affirmed. Their good effects are in ge- 
neral attributed to their virtues as stimulants ; but were this the 
true theory of their action, other and more powerful stimulant! 
should possess equal effects, yet they do not. 

I am inclined to think that their immediate operation in cur- 
ing cutaneous diseases, is the effect they produce on the secre- 
tions of this organ, but how or in what way they change or in* 
fluence these, I can offer no explanation. 

We have now to consider the treatment of leprous affections* 
eccoTirpanied iiich constitutional sj/mploms, or when the local dis- 
ease is injlamed, painful, and attended by general disorder. 

But this state we have shown may arise in two ways. The 
eeneral symptoms may either be such as have been recently in- 
aaced by some internal agent, and those from whence the ex- 
ternal disease indirectly proceeds, (in which case, the local ac- 
tive symptoms may be denominated primary), or the general 
symptoms, to the relief of which the externid disease superveni- 
M, may have long since subsided, and what exist, as well ai 
the active state of the eruption, may be the result of extensivo 
and severe disease of texture, or in other words, the urgent 
symptoms may be denominated Consecutive. 

Under the first circumstances, i. e. when the constitutional 
symptoms and local irritability are primary, the indications of 
cure are, ^rst to remove the general irritation ; and, secondly^ 
to Kubdue the local activity. The first of these is to be effected 
by such remedies as the exigencies of the case demand ; if they 
result from acrid ingesla, emetics and purgatives are propen 
Anlimonial preparations are most eligible as emetics, because 
they not only deplete the stomach, but diminish the activity of 
the general circulation, and indirectly that of the skiuj and thus 
'"'l^ce the local irritability. 
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If there be fever, full pulse, or any general sjrmptom that 
warrants blood-letting, the greatest benefit often accrues from 
its employment; but supposing that there exist no general 
symptoms, still this mode of treatment is very ofl^p proper, 
were it had recourse to with no other view than tp subdue tlie 
irritability of the skin, or its extreme susceptibility to disease* 
But it has another good effect; it induces a state of the system 
that admits of being much sooner affected by the use of arsenic, 
when the active symptoms have been so far subdued as to al- 
low of the employment of that medicine. 

With respest to blood-letting in cutaneous affections, I have 
imbibed some peculiar notions, which it may be proper here to 
explain. But I may premise, that these views rest on a founda- 
tion still liable to oDJection, and will not bear too strict a 
scrutiny; yet they have forced themselves upon me, as the re- 
sult of observation. 

First, then, the skin is so highly vascular, and an additional 
quantity of blood so easily finds ingress into its extreme vessels, 
upon the slightest impetus given to the general circulation, 
from the sympathy that exists between the surface and the in- 
ternal parts, that, upon comparativelv trifling occasions, the 
skin is thrown into a state of disoraered action. There is 
therefore in this organ what may be denominated natural sus^ 
ceptibility to disease^ which of course, will not only render it 
more liable to derangement, but will at the same time render 
that derangement more troublesome when once established ; 
and from its being in a manner merely an extension of a na- 
tural action, the cutaneous structure will not be subjected to 
any great shock or effort, in accommodating itself to the change 
of action, and which will hence readily pass into what may al- 
most be styled an adopted morbid action. So that in subverting 
this action, we have not only disease to overcome, but, in addi- 
tion to this, the obstinacy imparted to it from the want of the ef- 
forts of nature to remove an action that is of comparatively little 
inconvenience to her. We have therefore in using the lancet, 
to bleed largely, to overcome not only the disease, out the pro- 
clivity to it; and we find, accordingly, that unless blood-letting 
is carried to a very considerable extent in leprous affections, it 
has no effect in relieving the itching, soreness, or other uneasy 
sensations that often attend them. It is comparatively rare that 
blood-letting is necessary to relieve the constitutional symptoms, 
but merely to subdue the external disease ; and the detraction of 
a (|uantity of blood, which in other inflammations would effectu- 
ally remove them, has, for the reasons just enumerated, little 
or no eflect in removing that of the skin. This doctrine may 
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be easily exemplified. Every one has remarked the difficulty of 
removing chronic inflammation of any standing. Witness that 
of the urethra in gleet. So many causes contribute to keep up 
this irritable disposition of the true skin, that when once this 
becomes affected, it is a matter of surprise that a complete re- 
covery should ever take place. Besides its extreme vascularity, 
the exquisite sensibility of its nerves cannot fail to augment the 
irritation of these delicate tubes, whilst the operation of foreign 
agents, of heat, cold, friction, acrid decomposed perspirable mat- 
ter, must continually tend to aggravate the orgasm so produced. 
Above all, the crusts formed by the squamous diseases them- 
selves being no longer organised bodies, nor partaking in the 
general circulation, must increase every day in hardness, and 
rigidity, and consequently prove an accumulating source of 
irritation, superadded to the rest ; and if we annex to all these 
the friction of clothing, often ill adapted to the excitable state 
of the skin, and the constant motions of the latter in the neces- 
sary movements of the trunk and ^imbs, we shall see, that to 
grant, what no one denies^ high sensibility and vascularity to the 
skin, is to concede the elements which demonstrate its suscep- 
tibility in assuming, and its pertinacious irritability in retaining, 
disease. How much stress the squamous base suffers in every 
flexion of the trunk, is abundantly evinced when the disease is 
accompanied by rhagades or chops. In that case, every move- 
ment produces a cutting sharp pain^ and often haemorrhage in 
the fissure. 

I am aware it has been argued, that chronic inflammation of 
the skin is difficult to remove, because the cutaneous circula- 
tion is so far out of the injluence of the general vascular action^ 
that blood drawn in such quantity as to affect the heart and 
larger vessels even considerably, would have comparatively lit- 
tle effect on the superficial capillaries. But how contrary is 
this to the results of daily experience ? Do we not know that 
the slightest cause which scarcely perceptibly affects the larger 
vessels, produces a florid and deep blush on the surface from 
the turgescence it effects in the capillaries ? Thus, mental pas- 
sions will cause a suffusion of the face and chest, without pro- 
ducing any equivalent action in the larger arteries. While, on 
the ouer hand, a moderate bleeding, or a mucous diarrhoea of 
a day's standing, will blanch the most florid complexion to a 
remarkable degree of paleness. 

Bat I would observe, that blood-letting is not to be indiscri- 
minately employed, and of course can only be used in a con^ 
siderable extent, when the state of the system rather indicates 
it than otherwise. If there exist any symptoms that contra- 
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indicate its use, I need hardly add, that its employment, parti- 
cularly as here recommended, would in such case be highly 
improper. The minute details, and digcrimination necessary to 
fix the cases adapted to this practice, would hardly be admis- 
sible in an article of this sort, and are better referred to actual 
experience. • 

In addition to bleeding, if the local irritability be great, nau- 
seating doses of antimony, so as to keep the patient really sick 
for a day or two, have with me proved of great utility; and the 
daily use of the tepid or simple vapour bath, the former at the 
temperature of 76" or 80% and the latter at 96% F. for I hav« 
found the use of a very hot-bath always injurious in acute cases. 
When by these means the active symptoms have been subdued^ 
the treatment, by stimulating local applications, such as are cal- 
culated to subvert the morbid action, and the internal use of 
arsenical solution, are proper. When the scaliness has disap- 
peared, and the skin is lefl in a harsh and rough state, the 
solutio muriatis hi/drargyri in alcohol, or a pretty strong raiyi- 
tare of snlutio arsenicalis, and decoctuin dulcamara, ^ m^^A. ss a 
tepid fomentation, seems to possess some power in restoring the 
natural texture. 

We have finally to consider the local disorder, when react- 
ing upon the constitution. 

This severe state of squamous disease is comparatively of rare 
occurrence, at least it is rare in this country. 1 have only wit- 
nessed two instances of the sort, the one a case of lepra nigricans^ 
and the other of psoriasis inveterala. Under such circumstances ' 
the mitigation, of course, of the external symptoms, is to be th^ 
first thing to be attended to. Relieving these must, it is evi- 
dent, mitigate the general symptoms produced by it. The 
same remedies as before enumerated are useful, but no rules 
can be laid down for their employment. The arguments for 
and against their use must be left entirely to the judgment of 

• On a late n'sit (o Dublin, I was informed liy Mr Wallace, an eminent surgeoa 
of that city, that for it considerable period he has been in the habit of employing 
bloodletting with auccBsa, in Uie treatment not oidy of squamous diseasus, but of 
cutaneous disorders in general. Dr Graves of the same city liketcise 'stated, 
that ha has frequently had recourse to similar practice, and with decided ad- 
■ntase. In a laie NuUiher cf the Lancet^ a case of Psoriasis, treated succm»- 




fully Id this manner, is aku recorded. I loerely allude to these facts, b 
rate the substance of the practice inculcated in this communication, and to disdum. 
jDj having derived it from any of the sources mentioned, it having been my nUj- 
(jce at the Public Dispensat? for cutaneot^s diseases of this city, almost siMtt VI-' 
commencement, and was made generally known by being particularly msistai.on, 

t Half an ounce of the fonncr to lb. il of the latter. 
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practitioner; and the symptoms which may be inducct],, 
inch &5 were enumerated in the history of the disease, must bo j 
treated upon general principles, attention being at tbe same J 
tjioe always had to the state of the eruption. 

A cachetic state of the system is, more frequently than any J 
other, met with under these circumstances; and its removal de> 1 
mands the tonic plan of treatment. Indeed, if at any period of 1 
the disease, the state of the constitution demands invigoraling J 
medicineE, they must be employed ; but I have not often s. 
cases, wherein the general health culled for bilttrs, wine, t 
alier tonics, viken the local disease indicated an opposite tnode <^.A 
treatment ,- yet it is perfectly possible that the habit of body ■ 
may be vei^ much debilitated, whilst the Irritation produced by 
(he reaction of the local disease, upon tbe parts on which it is 
situated, is so great as actually to induce general fever. This 
was finally the case in an example of lepra nigricans, which oc- 
curred to my observation some little time ago, where every 
patch broke out into deep and acti^ ulceration, and rendered 
(lie woman one of the most miserable objects I ever beheld. 

nth August 1825, 21, Lhilce Street, \ 
Edinburgh. j 



Cases of Malconformation of the Urinanj and Genital Orgatai \ 
By Richard Martland, M. D., Blackburn, Lancashire. 

ToMAS Wood, aet. 39, of a full habit of body, applied to me^ . 
* December 24th, IBS*, in consequence of retention of urine. 
From birth, he had a stillicidium urina:, from an irregular fun- 
goid tumour, situated on the outside of the abdomen, in the re- 
gion of the pubes. It was nearly of an oval shape, the perpen- ' 
(ficular diameter being two, and the transverse three, inches. . 
It appeared to be girt by a ligament, was extremely tender, of i 
a lively red colour, and evidently in a high state of vascular ex- f 
citemenU The tumour was covered with a thick coat of mucus, «, 
and much swollen. These circumstances in conjunction, most *' 
probably closed the apertures whence the urine usually issuedi 
and thuB caused the retention, which continued till the 2d Ja- 
nuary 1835. During this time, his belly was much distended, 
he had considerable fever, and, when not excited, he sunk into 
a comatose state. Fomentations and emollient cataplasms seem- 
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cd to irritate rather than soothe; nor was any benefit derived 
from the medicines administered to him. The inflammation at 
length yielded to an application of zinc ointment spread on lint; 
and after nine days of suffering, he parted with three quarts of 
urine in the course of one night. The following day all his 
bad symptoms disappeared, and he then only complained of 
great prostration of strength. 

On the 21st his urine was again retained, and this, in con- 
junction with a severe diarrhoea, terminated his existence on the 
:^8th. I did not visit him during this attack, but was informed 
the symptoms were nearly similar to those of his former one. 
He had a large prolaj^sus ani at the time of his death. 

Sectio Cadaveris. — The tumour above mentioned was, on in- 
specting the body, found to be girt by a firm ligamentous mem- 
brane, and was of irregular thickness, the medium being about 
one inch and a quarter. Its structure was that of a thick spongy 
membrane. By external examination, no opening could be 
discovered ; but on passing a probe from the inside of the ab- 
domen, through the ureters, they were found to perforate the 
lower edge of the tumour, at the distance of one inch and one 
eighth from each other. The ureters, in their course, were 
very tortuous, much distended with urine, and in some parts 
strictured; the medium circumference was about two inches; 
each ureter, with the pelvis of the kidney, was found capable of 
containing eight ounces of fluid, without any forcible distension* 
Both kidneys were much larger than usual, and lobulated. Ex- 
ternally, there appeared no umbilicus; but internally, just above 
the tumour, was a cicatrix, where the umbilical ligaments ter- 
minated, showing that at birth the funis had passed through 
that part. Immediately below the tumour, and separated by a 
deep fissure, was the penis, one inch in length, and covered 
with cutis, but destitute both of prepUce and urethra. Its up- 
per surface was flattened, and nearly triangular, with a slight 
groove running up its middle. The other sides were very irre- 
gular. The crura penis were oT considerable length before they 
united, owing to the bones of the pubis being five inches and a 
half asunder. A strong ligamentous membrane connected the 
bones together. The distance between the two anterior superior 
spinous processes of the ileum was eleven inches. The pelvis was 
consequently flattened and widened, and the thighs considerably 
separated, which gave him, when living, an unsteady straddling 
gait. Tlie testicles lay in each groin like ruptures, and were oF 
the usual size, but not pendulous. The vasa dtferentia an'd the 
vesicidce seminales were natural. No prostate gland was disco* 
vered. 
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This eTnmination took plnce in ilie presence of Messrs BailejjJJ 
Cort, and Skaife. We were prevented by the relatives frow ■ 
proceeding to a more minute investigation. 'II 

I liave recently liad an opportunity of seeing another case of I 
msl-conformatinn of the urinary and genital organs, thougli fl 
considerably tliffbreni from the preceding. It occurs in f I 
ftronj man of this town, James Barlow, eeI. 29, who weara I 
a female dress, and it is said to have been exactly, or near- I 
)f, in the same state from birth. This I was at first dis-^ ■ 
poaed to doubt, thinking that what, on the tumour, in other I 
case?, exhibits the appearance of mucous membrane, might I 
have been in that state at birth, and have gradually assumed thd 1 
cnticular appearance afterwards. His mother positively assects I 
(here has been no change in the skin (as she properly terms it] ^ J 
which covers the tumour. But I slioutd first give you a plaia . ^ 
stsiement of the case. 

The tumour in the pubic region is irregularly circular, about 
two inches in diameter. It forms, or appears to form, a sort of 
hernia, and when much distended it rises two or three inches 
above the surface of the abdomen. There is very little tender-, J 
ness, and the circular band of fibres described in the other caseg I 
may be distinctly traced by the finger. The external f^urfacti I 
resembles the adjacent cuticle, except about the termination o& 1 
ihe ureters on its under surface, where it assumes the fungoid I 
appearance, more particularly on the left side, and these parts! I 
sre covered with mucus. There are a few very small pntcheSf I 
of mucous membrane round the edges of the tumour, which, I 
bave not assumed the cuticular appearance. The ureters ara^ I 
about I-iTi inches asunder, and are very perceptible; the right/ 1 
one will admit a common sized probe, but the left is consider-| I 
ably larger, owing to the passage of three calculi, two of whichj I 
Were of the size of small horse-beans; they were hooked out, 1 
by the head of a common stocking needle. There is at least) I 
another about two inches. from the orifice, which is occasion^ I 
ally forced lower down ; it is to be removed when a sufli-i I 
ciently small pair of forceps is procured. The urine, which, I 
ii .usually rendered by drops, and is constantly dribbling a?-. % 
»ay, may, by pressure on the tumour, be forced into a small, I 
ilfeam. , I 

Immediately below this tumour is situated the penis, a fuU^ I 
inch in length when flaccid, and two when erect, as it often is 1 
when he has any venereal desires. The glans is well formed;, I 
there is also a fricnum, and the lower part of the prepuce, but I 
[be Dpperpart, as well as the urethra, is wanting. The mucu» I 
vol.. XXV. uo, 86. " C I 
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from about the ureters, lubricates the upper part of the penis. 
The te&ticles are pendulous and natural, and the symphysis 
pubis perfect. 

Blackburn, 20th April 1825. 



III. 

Observations on tome <^ the Accidents of Infanticide- By P. J. 
Martjn, Surgeon, Pulborough. 

'I 'HE following abstract, as copied from the public papem, 
"^ will be the best introduction to some observations upoa 
the case itself, as well as upon some of the accidents of Infanti- 
cide in general, 

Sussex Assfzes — Lewes, August 2d, 1825. 
(Befohb the Lord Chief Justice Best.) 
" Sarah Little, a married woman, was indicted for the vilful 
murder of her male infant child, at Pulborough, on the I4th 
May last. Mr Andrews conducted the prosecution, and Mr 
Adolphus ihe defence. It appeared that the prisoner was ser- 
vant in the family of a printer at Worthing. Being in the family- 
way, she received notice to quit her place, and her mistress 
kindly lent her some baby-linen for her confinement, which was 
intended to take place at the house of a relation. On the day 
mentioned in the indictment, the' prisoner became a mother, in 
a field near BilHngshurt, after having left a house in Pulborough, 
where she had taken lodgings. On returning to her lodgings, 
her landlady, observing the alteradon in her appearance, and 
that she was extremely ill, asked her what had become of her 
child? At first she denied that she had had any child; but 
upon being pressed more homely, she said, that upon getting over 
a stile, the pains of parturition came on, and that the infant hav- 
ing fallen to the ground, it was killed upon the spot, and that 
she had buried it in a ditch. In consequence of her description 
of the place, the child was afterwards found covered up in a 
ditch with mud. The child's head was fractured, and some of 
the mud appeared to have found its way into the windpipe, as 
far as the cells of the lungs. The surgeons examined, gave it 
as their opinion, that the child's death might have been occa- 
sioned in the manner stated by the mother, and that, supposing 
the child to be apparently de;id from the fall, it might have sut^ 
ficient life to imbibe, by convulsive respiration, the liquid mud 
found in the windpipe and lungs. 
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Alter aa able summing up of tlie case by the Learned Jadg^fl 
ihtt Jury found Uie prieouer not guilty." iB 

The medical evidence here alluded to, stated, that there were._J 
several fractures of the buues of the head, great extravasatioiL, i 
iifblood within and without the membranes; and that, from o.-^ 
laecralion of one of the posterior lobes of the cerebrum, brain 
WHS found mixed with the extravasatcd blood : but that, with. 
ail this internal mischief, there was no abnision of the skin, sn4, 
only two slitiht marks or bruises on the scalp, one on each eid^ 
so slight as would have escaped notice under ordinary circumo 
nances. 

That the trachea, bronchia, and air cells of the lungs, were 
found filled with liquid dirt, a little of which also had entered 
the oesophagus, but not the stomach. ' 

These were the material facts ; and the inferences drawn from 
ibem viete, first, that no ordinary accident short of wilful violence^ 
cuulJ account for so much injury done to the head ; and, second- 
ly, tliat the child was still living and breathing when placed in 
IJie mire. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a detail of all the cJrcumstan^ 
cet by which a verdict of acquittal was procured against saci\\ 
strung presumption. Although it was proved in evidence that 
lige child, instead of being born at or upon the stile, wa; 
brought forth in another part of the open field, it was so little" 
iukisted upon by the prosecuting counsel, and so slightly glanced 
it by the judge, as in all probability to have escaped the notice' 
of the jury, as it did of the newspaper reporter. And the gist 
of the medical evidence was avoided by two assumptions, the 
gratuitous nature of which maybe pardoned for its humanity. 
" That supposing it did not fall from the stile, the mother, ia 
her agony, might accidentally and unconsciously trample upon 
W oilspriiig, and that then, believing it to be dead, she con- 
cewled it in the ditch." 

The question, of how much injury is likely to be done to the 
Wad of a new born infant, by an accidental fall from the arms, 
or the body of the mother, has been pretty fully discussed in thp 
buoka which treat of this subject. Much will depend upon the 
circumstauces peculiar to every case, the strength and bulk of 
the ffcius^ die greater or less probability of a sudden protrusion^ 
the Miuation of the injury, and so forth. Two instances can scarce- 
ly happen alike ; and in the absence of all rule, the practitioner 
\t,\e\\ to form his conclusions from the sum of his observations. 

The other point in this case is of more consequence, not only 
because it may admit of some dispute, but also because it a Uke- 
C2 
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Sf frequently to recur. The smothering of an infant in a privy, in 
rains, or in any other dirty water, is of too easy execution not 
to be a frequent occurrence. To settle this point, and to con- 
firm the opinion first formed, that the mud was inhaled, and did 
not infiltrate after death, the following experiments were made; 
and although they are not new, except in the material employ* 
ed, they seem to be more decisive than any the writer has met 
with upon record. The ready detection of the liquid mud in 
the substance of the lungs, gives it a superiority over coloured 
fluids which escape readily from the trachea and bronchia, and 
are not so easily distinguished from the livid or party-*coloured 
substance of the lungs.^ 

The opinion, once so obstinately maintained^ that in all cases 
of drowning, water did not enter the lungs, has long been relax- 
ed; and it is now generally allowed that some water, mixed with 
frothy mucus, is found in most cases. For the first few minutes 
after immersion, it is probable that the contraction of the glottis 
may be so perfect as to exclude any fluid less rare than atmo- 
spheric air ; but ii is reasonable to conclude, that when the sen- 
sibility of the trachea declines, along with the declining powers 
6f all the other organs, it yields to the last respiratory efforts of 
the sufferer, and admits whatever is presented to it. 

A rabbit was drowned in a trough filled with dirty water^ 
made to imitate a muddy ditch. About twenty minutes after 
death, the lungs and trachea were removed ; the bronchia were. 
found filled with dirt and froth, and the air-cells of the lungs 
were injected with dirt. 

Another rabbit was killed and pliaced in the same dirty watery, 
with a gag to keep the mouth open, and allowed to remain 
twelve hours. The trachea and bronchia contained a little mud, 
but the smaller air-^tubes none, and the air-cells none. 

These experiments were repeated with a very little variation. 
A cat was dashed against the wall and placed in the trough in 
a state of insensibility, and died with so little struggle, that it 
seemed to make no effort to breathe. The lungs wer^ nearly 
in the same state as the rabbit^s in the last experiment, a little 
dirt had found its way into the bronchia, and some of their larger 
branches. 

Another rabbit was drowned without being allowed to come 
to the surface at all, after immersion. The lungs were filled 
with mud, as in the first experiment. 



It is to be feared that the time is not far distant when the 
public mind will be so much roused to the increasing frequency 
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oflbe crime of child-murder, tliat a more strict and exemplary 
aJminisiration of the law, than has obtained of late years, will 
be called for ; and the pardonable leniency of judges and jui ' 
will he obliged to yield to the hif^her considerations of the ju»- I 
tice that is aue to outraged humanity, and the necessity of gi»- t 
ine more e;^'ectua1 protection to innocent blood. 

Itjwould beforeijrn to the purpose here, to enter into a discus- \ 
UOU of the policy of the law which vi.'iits all descriptions of mur- I 
derwith equal punishment; and why all the parties concerned ] 
in a prosecution for child-murderj are invariably found to be in 
league to defeat its sanguinary purpose. But that this is the 
fact, the law-reports of almost every newspaper will testify. So I 
liule sympathy is felt for the subject of o^ence, and so inuch 
commiseration for the unfortunate ofFender^ and so few social 
ties are broken, that it is only by a sort of abstract reasoning, 
and the remembrance that the shedding of blood is an inexpL- 
able ofience, that men can bring themselves to feel as they 
would in a case of adult murder, a crime certainly of greater 
moral atrocity in its immediate consequences, as it regards tha 
well-being of society. 

li is therefore certain, that till an overpowering conviction of ] 
the necessity of making examples {as tbey are now doing in re- [ 
fXtd tu horse-stealing), exists in the minds of those who have 
liie administration of the laws, all the refinements of modern 
1^1 medicine, or of anatomical and physiological research, will 
be u&elcss, whilst prosecutors take no pains to convict, and 
iuilges and juries are determined not to believe that a child 
Ota been murdered, unless they find it with its throat cut, or its 
wains dashed out upon the pavement. 
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Oae o/" Nettralgic Amaurosis, successfully/ treated ly the Carba* 
nale of Iron, with Remarks. By William Belcheh, M.D., 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 

" TosEPii MoxLY, lEtat. 32, of the phlegmatic temperament, 
** applied to me, July 15th 1825, complaining of total loss 
of vision of the left eye, his right possessing that Junction un- 
impaired ; at the same time he was suffering exceedingly from 
s} pain of the temple, eyeball, ear, cheek, side of Uie heji^, 
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'and upper part of the neck of the same side; this pain shooting 
in radii along the pes anserina^ and affecting the temporal, fk« 
' dal, and cervical branches of the poiiio dura of the auditory 
nerve, the integuments of the face and scalp at that side tender, 
'and the paroxysm aggravated and brought on by the slightest 
pressure, attempt at mastication, noise, or even by a current of 
air. He has had a remission every morning and noon, and a 
severe exacerbation towards evening. On further investiga- 
tion, I ascertained the existence of well-marked amaurosis, the 
-dilated pupil immoveable, and inobedient to the stimulus of 
'light, the bottom of the eye of a jet black colour, nnd a glassy 
'appearance; the superior palpebra was paralyzed and fallen 
down over the upper half of the eyeball ; he had been a fort- 
night deprived of vision, and twelve days before that had suf- 
'fered from the neuralgic affections before alluded to. Accom- 
*pan3ring these phenomena, he had frontal cephalalgia, gastro^ 
dynia matutina^ bitter taste in the mouth, furred tongue, hepa- 
tic fulness, epigastric tenderness, digestive derangement, with 
constipation, his pulse unaffected and slow, aspect languid and 
pale, much mental despondency at the idea of being blind so 
early in life. A month has elapsed, to this date, since the 
'commencement of his indisposition, which he refers to the 
middle of June, the neuralgia having continued unabatecf. 

The obvious primary indication was to correct the manifold 
symptoms depending on the derangement of the prima w>, for 
which purpose the blue pill, with ext. colocynth. 5 grains of each 
in two pills, were directed at bedtime, to be followed by a 
saline in the morning; and as it appeared probable that a sti-^r 
mulating vapour directed to the eye would materially assist in 
restoring the paralyzed retina and eyelid, the liqtwr ammoniae 
"pur, was ordered, as recommended by Professor Scarpa, until 
lachrymation and conjunctival redness followed. These mea- 
sures were continued tor threcdays to July 18th, till the symp- 
toms of digestive derangement were relieved, though the loss of 
.vision and neuralgia remained unabated. The intestinal canal 
being freed, and the digestive organs improved, I resolved to 
give a fair trial to the carbonate of iron, first brought into no- 
tice by Mr Hutchinson. He was, on the 19th, ordered to take 
a half drachm dose three times a day, to continue his nocturnal 
*pills, morning saline, and ammoniacai vapour. No Chan^ of 
'symptoms until the 23d (the fourth day from the commence* 
'iii^ui with the carbonate), when the neuralgic paroxysms be- 
came less severe, and the upper eyelid was observed to movcy 
though the amaurotic ^ate of the eye was unaltered. On the 
n^xt porning ^the 2^tb), on awaking frpm sleep, to his ine^- 
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pressible Batisraction, be discerned the daylight, and could 
move his eyelid freely ; the neuralgic paroxysm had nearly dis- 
appeared. On the 25th (the sixth day from the commencement 
with the carbonate, having taken 18 doses), the neuralgia had 
disappeared, pupil now contracts, eyelid moves freely, visloa 
improving, but still indistinct. Treatment regularly continued 
to the 29th, with daily improvement in vision and digestion; 
can now distinguish the features of his friends, and even the 
letters of the alphabet; ammoniacal vapour discontinued ; pills 
nline and carbonate, twice a day, continued. To August Sth 
be has daily improved ; vision becoming stronger to August 
9th. ;Now nearly well, having taken 46 half drachm doses. De- 
■ired him to continue till the \Bib. August 15th, he has thla 
Boming called on me, and is completely restored to visionT 
md free from pain, and says his digestive organs are in better 
order than they have been for a long time. He has taken, in 
ill, 52 half drachms of the carbonate of iron. 

Remarks. — This acute disease, first noticed by Andr^ at Ver- 
uilles in 1756; by Louis in 1766; and in 1776, more accu- 
lately by Dr Fothergill, who has so aptly termed it " nervoium 
warms faciei crucians i " and after hira by Delpech, Abernethy, 
Thooret and Pujol; and more recently by Dr Meglin of Straa- 
bnr^, and Professor Chaussier of Paris, has of late years ! 
found a successful remedy in the carbonate of iron, brought I 
into practice by Mr Hutchinson, after having resisted, in by I 
fiv the majority of cases, the various therapeutic and operative I 
measures devised both here and on the Continent of Europe. I 
Temporary relief has attended several cases, where division of I 
die bupra and suborbital, mental, and portia dura nerves, ai I 
lb ey proceed from their respective yoram/»a, has been prao I 
(ited; and in a case which I witnessed six years ago at the 1 
Richmond Surgical Hospital at Dublin, where the peroneal I 
nerve was divided, and a portion of its trunk, to the extent of 
half an inch, cut out a little below the superior malleolus of the 
fibula, for neuralgia of the foot and external ancle, in the 
course of the anterior tibial nerve and its branches. The suffer- 
ings of the patient were completely relieved after the operationi 
and continued so fur some time; but in two or three monthk I 
after, she returned to the hospital as bad as ever, the divided \ 
extremities of the nerve having united, as was imagined. The I 
narcotic tribe had all a fair trial, with but partial relief. Sh^ J 
I believe, left the hospital in despair, and went to the country J 
as nothing was afterwards heard of her, Mr Hutchinson had I 
not at that lime published his successful cases, or she would I 
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probably have been permanently reKeved. We cannot deny 
that success has, in a few instances, followed division of the' 
nerves ; but I suspect such cases are rare. Dr Darwin has rer-t 
lated a most interesting case, where all methods which had been* 
usually practised at that time were tried in vain. He placed*' 
the patient under the care of Messrs Cruickshank and Thomas» 
who perfgrmed a series of divisions of the various nerves of the* 
face and lower jaw. The patient, after submitting to the suf^ 
feringsof ^even operations, was completely cured. Dr Haigh-' 
ton has also succeeded in a case of division of the suborbital- 
nerve. Cases of success are also given by Abernethy and Law-' 
xence; yet, notwithstanding these, and a few others, theexpe^*' 
rience of the present day is against the use of the knife in this: 
disease (the operation is a very painful one, and the relief is^ 
only temporary, two powerful objections indeed) ; and that great 
wd admirable surgeon. Sir A. Cooper, has thus expressed 
himself relative to this subject. " With respect to the operav. 
tion for the disease^ it ought to be performed rather at the 
earnest desire of the patient, than at the recommendation of 
the surgeon. " Sir Astley has only met with two cases of com- 
plete success from operation in his extensive experience. That 
accomplished medical scholar, Dr Mason Good, proposes the trial 
pf acupuncture in preference to the knife ; we must wait for time 
to determine the benefit of this. Cases of successful treatment ' 
by mercury, pushed to salivation, have been mentioned ; and - 
there i^one in the Gazette of Health for July, where twelve daily 
electric shocks, each of twenty minutes duration, effected a cure. ' 
The apelic ether has of late been tried in France, and the prus-^ 
sip acid by Mr Taylor of Cricklade, in Wiltshire, who has found ' 
more rapid benefit from it, than from the carbonate of iron. 
Mr Henry in London Medical Journal for June, mentions two 
cases of successful treatment, from the external application of 
belladonna. But I believe Mr Hutchinson's remedy at present 
6upersede$ the use of all that have been hitherto tried. Cases 
Jiave been related of the disease wearing itself out, after a long 
series of sjuffering, by Delpech and others ; and that respected 
^nd valuable physician, Dr Perceval of Dublin, has mentioned 
the case of bis own father, lyho had been for several years subr 
Ject to thi& complaint, and who had tried every thing without 
relief; He had aaissua inserted in the neck, his bowels kept free, 
w^nt from town tf>,a country residence, and soon threw off the 
disease. The late respected Dr Parry supposed, that, in the 
pases of success from operation, related by Dr Haighton and 
Oih^vsp thp ben^t wa9 obtained b^ the division of the arterial 
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and Tenous ramificatrons of llie neuriletna oF the nerve. Sir A. 
Cooper dificrs Iron) Dr Parry's vascular theory, and imuginee 
thai Ihe action is under par, rather than iufiammatory, as he 
says " the remedies most successful are those of the tonic clasB, 
which are known to aggravateralher than moderate inflammatory 
auLion. " The pathology of this disease is as yet very obscure; 
hut I thintc, lately, a good deal oflij^ht has been thrown upon it) 
by a very interesting case which occurred to Mr Tyrrell last year. 
The gentleman died from constant and long continued sufFeriugB. 
Oa^iist ffiw/«« research, Mr Tyrrell found two fungoid tumours J 
originating from the dura mater; one situated on the right sid« 1 
of tile w/^n/!i7Tif a, closely connected and pressing on the branch- 
et ofthe filth pair of nerves, particularly the second and third; 
lliE other, half the size of a hen's egg, over the cuneiform pro- 
cess of the occipital bone, and connected with the first tumour, 
by a process ol" the same matter extending over the extremity 
of the petrous process of the right temporal bone ; the poiis va- 
nilu and medulla obloiigafawere much displaced, and pressed on 
l»y die diseased mass. This interesting case, and that of the late 
Dr Pemberton, in whose brain an ossific growth was disci 
cd, and who, Sir A. Cooper says, sufiered more from tliis 
rare than any individual he had ever seen, would lead us to ima- * 
ffoe, liiat facial neuralgia was caused oftener than we would sus- i 
pcct, by diseased masses of the bi'ain and its membranes pressing ] 
Da the nervous trunks destined for the side of the head and lace. ] 
It is lo be confidently hoped, (as the attention of the profession < 
is now more directed to this distressing and obstinate malady, i 
than at any former period in the annals of medical history), that < 
il» pathology will be more minutely investigated, and that we- | 
bliall be able to control its attacks with as much certainty aS'-J 
utiier painful and loss obstinate diseases. 

The case of Moxiy before mentioned is interesting in two' ' 
points of view; first, as adding to the already numerous list of 
cases successfully treated by the carbonate of" iron since Mr 
Hutchinson's publication in 1820 ; and, secondly, in exhibit- 
iiiff rather a rare complication in the paralyzed retina and pal- 
poira superior, as I believe there have been few cases accu-^ 
ntely observed of this complication with neuralgia ; and I a 
siiq)rised at its not oftener occurring, from the extensive anas— ^ 
tatnoses of the temporal branches of the affected porlio dwa^ 
with tiie frontal branches of the ophthalmic of the fifth pair. 
T'lw Ifvator pulpebr<E saperioris muscle being principally supr 
ptied by the frontal branches of the ophthalmic, may account 
lor iu engagement, as also of the retina and iris, ihroi 
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jnediam of the lenticular ganglion. In this case, it is to be ob- 
served, the neuralgia existed twelve davs before vision became 
impaired ; and before anv remedy had been administered, he 
was blind a fortnight. The neuralgia then had continued un- 
abated in its periodical attacks for twenty-six days before any 
thing medicinal had been prescribed. On his application, the 
prima vice being deranged, Mr Abemethjr's practice Wfis re- 
sorted to, and certainly restored the digestive organs to then: 
.tone, without in the slightest degree affecting eiuier the nen- 
. ralgia or amaurosis. If this had been a case of amaurosis solely 
'depending on digestive derangement, the plan of Mr Abemethy 
would have succeeded in removing the disease ; but the treat- 
ment and result prove, beyond a doubt, that the amaurosis and 
paralyzed palpebra were dependent on the neuralgia. The 
patient having taken twelve half-drachm doses, the paroxysms 
began to yield, and the eyelid was observed to move ;: ancf, on 
the 5th day from commencing with the carbonate, when awak- 
ing, he discovered the daylight. Professor Scarpa's vapour 
no doubt materially assisted in restoring the eyelid and retina. 
That the action of the carbonate is specific in this disease now, 
I believe will not now be doubted by any man who has given it a 
fair trial, of course previously freeing well the intestinal canal, 
and correcting derangement of the digestive organs, if any 
exist. The immediate modus opej-andi of iron on the system in 
the cure of neuralgia is, I believe, as yet problematical, and pro- 
bably will continue so, though it would be gratifying if it could 
be satisfactorily explained ; yet it is sufficient for practical pur- 
poses to know the fact, that its action is specific in relieving, 
and, what is of greater importance, in radically curing a num- 
ber of cases of tnis distressing disease. It is remarkable how 
frequently it has been mistaken for toothach, rheumatism, &c. 
I have seen a case where several teeth were extracted, with a 
' hope of relieving the supposed toothach, and several cases 
where all sorts ot liniments, blisters, &c. were applied to re- 
lieve the rheumatism, without the smallest benefit. I cannot 
conclude without observing, that the profession and the suffer- 
ing subjects of neuralgia are much indebted to Mr Hutchinson 
for his valuable treatment, now, I am happy to say, confirmed 
on the solid basis of experience. 

JBandon, August IBth, 1825, 
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Remarks on Nervous Energy. 



TVur;:jo no period of human history, has greater progress 
■*-' perhaps been made in the arts and sciences, than during 
l!ie last quarter of a century; and the improvement in the 
practice ot" medicine has kept pace with the other sciences. 
Our mnteria medica has been simplified and improved j greater 
ewe has been bestowed in the selection and preparation ©four 
meilicines ; the knowledge of chemistry has prevented the ex- 
liibitioii of incompatible substances ; medical systems and theo- 
ries have been abandoned ; and sounder and more correct 
views on pathology have paved the way to a more correct and 
ntional practice. In prescribing, medical men have attended 
lo the whole circumstances of the case appertaining to each in- 
difidua], and not, as formerly, to the name of the disease only. 
The improvements in agriculture, horticulture, and archi- 
lure, by introducing a more wholesome diet and a, better ven* 
Illation, have, conjointly with the improvements in the prac- 
tice of medicine, reduced our national mortality. The actuaries 
lo some of the insurance offices have lately been recalculating 
the value of lives, because the policies of insurance eilectea 
upon former calculations have been rendered unprofitable, 
owing to tlie increased longevity of the parties insured. Ye^ 
notwithstanding the general adoption of the inductive philoso- 
pliy, there is less unity in practice, and a greater disposition 
to change; there is more fashion in the practice of medicine 
than in other sciences; there is now, as in the time of Hippo- 
crates, great difficulty in acquiring correct medical experience. 
Many of our authors write, not to give the result of tlieir prac- 
tice, but to gain employment, to puff themselves into business. 
Many practitioners never acquire any experience, or make any 
improvement, pursuing an uniform routine practice, following 
implicitly the dictates of their medical preceptor. The con- 
tinual interruption attending extensive practice is very unfa^ 
tourable to literary composition ; and physicians in acfvanced 
life, unaccustomed to wield the pen, are afraid of losing, by 
their writing, the reputation which they have gained by their J 
practice. 
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When two inanimate bodies are mixed together under 
the same circumstances, the same effect uniformly follows; 
but where an inanimate substance in the shape of medicine is 
given to an animate body, the effect produced is influenced by 
^ l^reat variety of causes, by functional disorder, by prganic 
lesion, by age, and the quantum of nervous energy with ^tvhjich 
tlie patient is endowed. It is therefore very difficult to say 
when the same medicine is given Junder the same circumstan- 
ces. To enumerate the causes that impede the acquisition of 
/correct inferences froi;n medical experience, may serve as a 
guide to future travellers in the i^ame path, and in tjbis way. 
add an iota to our stock of knowledge. Where an equillb^ii^m 
iBxists between the different systems, where the organs are 
sound, the funct;iQns natural, and the age not advanced, the 
greatest cause of discrepancy in the result of medical practice 
is perhaps the differeijce of nervous power with which different 
patients are endowed. Jf tliis statenient is correct, the author 
who could furnish us with a standard by which we might ex- 
actly measure the relative proportion of nervous energy which 
each individual possesses, would contribute more to the ad- 
vancement of our art, than all the system-writers who have 
ever existed, ^ome time ago the science of Galyanism pro- 
raised to afford a clue towards the discovery of a good neuro- 
meter. The progress, however, hitherto made in that science, 
has not confirmed the expectations which its early dawning^ 
led us to anticipate. What constitutes the difference between the 
cart-horse and the blood-horse, as be is commonly called? 
Jfot any difference in the bloodi, but in the nervous energy of 
jhe animal. The high mettle^d blood-horse is able to bear 
pain, labour and fatigue, that would destroy many qar.t-horse^ 
trained in the same way ; in like manner, one man endowed 
with strong neryou? energy will Wjeather diseasci and escape 
with life, notwithstanding the most bungling treatment; whilst 
anothei', endowed with less pervous power, will sink like a 
glug on the first attack of disease, although treated very judi- 
ciously. What is Qalled knowing a man's constitution, is in 
feet little more than knowing whethe:r his viscera be sound, 
his functions patural^ aod the quantum of nervous energy he 
possesses. . If a physician, when using some new or peculiar 
remedy for the cure of a disease, chances to meet with teiji 
or a do?en * patients endowed with strong nervous power, 
he succeeds in curing them all, and ascribes the cure to the 
remedies used, which ought to be ascribed to superior ner? 
vous energy of the constitution. During the last thirty years, 
^e niost opposite modes of treatment have be^en adopte4 
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for the ctfi^e of tyj>hus fever; excessive stimuli, salivation, 
proiiise purging, bleeding, the application of cold water, cold 
air, and very low diet, have each had their turn and their ad- 
vocates^ and many successful cases have been published from 
each mode of treatment. Many patients in this disease, wha 
have been most injudiciously treated, have escaped with life, 
owing to their superior nervous power. To convey in writing 
our ideas respecting the comparative quantity of nervous ener- 
gy possessed by different individuals is v^y difficult. We want 
a scale and some fixed point to refer to, as in the thermometer. 
Perhaps tremulous limbs, with a countenance greatly agitated 
by trifles, might form the freezing point of our neurometer, and 
complete apoplexy th^ zero ; the power of bearing great fa- 
tigue, both bodily and mefttal, of induring long watching and 
privations of every description in an extraordinary degree, with- 
out any apparent extraordinary muscular strength, ought to fa- 
Tour the summit of the scale. I have met with many medical 
men, not very well skilled in their profession, who have acquir- 
ed, by frequent observation, a very correct notion of the nerv- 
ous energy of their patients, although no more able to detail to 
you the data upon which their judgment is formed, than the boy 
who tends a flock of a thousand sheep is able to tell by what 
means he distinguishes and makes him«elf perfectly acquainted 
with the visage of each individual of his flock. Nervous ener- 
gy is by no means to be considered synonymous with mental 
capacity. We often fi^nd great quickness of perception and 
acuteness of reasoning in minds- endowed with very little ner- 
vous energy. Perhaps this condition of the nervous system is 
nwH-e allied to animal courage, than any other object to which 
we can compare it. It is often the inmate of very slender, deli- 
cate looking mortals, whilst the apparently robust athletic man 
eD}oys> but a very small portion of it. This, however, is by no 
means universally the case ; we sometimes find a very stout ap- 
parently heavy looking man, loaded with fat, possessing a strong 
nervous energy. It is always the companion of the man of en- 
terprise. The countenance and tone of voice of a patient, his 
address and gesture, often at one glance give us a correct no- 
tion of his nervous energy. The advantage to be derived from 
a knowledge of the nervous energy of our patient is, that on the 
onset of disease, we are enabled to ascertain what remedies, 
what depletion he can bear, and what is the probabk chance of 
recovery. The man that possesses great nervous energy, when 
affected with acute inflammatory disease, has frequently to con- 
tend with a stronger nervous irritation than ordinary men ; but 
he is, at the same time, endowed with a greater power of bear- 
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iiig irriUition, as well as tlepletiun. In like manner, patients 
endowed with very quick perception and vivid imagination, are 
affected with much stronger maniacal excitement and mental 
hallucination, than men of inferior mental powers ; but in both 
instances recovery is much more frequent, than in cases of defi- 
cient nervous power, and of slow mental capacity. 

According to my observation and experience, congestion and- 
metastasis occur most frequently in patients devoid of nervous, 
power, or possessing but a small portion of it. The connectioa 
between the nervous and sanguiferous system is as yet but very, 
imperfectly understood. Many observations on this subject 
have led me to believe, that the congestion of blood, occurring 
in different organs in various diseases, is frequently the sequel 
of diminished nervous power in the organ where congestioa 
takes plate. The sanguiferous system, unassisted by the pro- 
per influence of the nerves, loses its equipoise, and distends th& 
vessels destitute of the natural nervous influence, while in other 
parts of the body, where the nervous power is naturaJ, tlie cir- 
culation is natural. 

In advanced life, we ollen see apoplexy and palsy occasioned 
by mental agitation or deep-rooted sorrow. In such cases^ 
there is no doubt that a morbid condition of the brain exists 
previous to the occurrence of congestion ; because we find from 
dissection, that death sometimes occurs where the mental afFec* 
tion is very sudden and powerful, without any appearance (^ 
congestion. We cannot account for this change in the brain by 
any alteration in the blood itself, or by any morbid or unnatu- 
ral action of the heart or blood-vessels, or by any perceptible 
disorder of structure; — the disorder of structure and rupture 
of blood-vessels, occurring in such cases, is the consequence^ 
and not the cause of congestion. The accumulation of blood 
in the head, occurring in advanced cases of typhus and maoia* 
is without doubt occasioned by exhausted nervous power, aa 
well as that occurring in apoplexy * caused by deep mental emo- 
tion. It is from this cause, in all probability, that maniacs so ill 
bear the lo^s of blood. Many persons are said to perish by ac- 
cidents of different kinds, from want of presence ot mind on the 
approach of danger. Is not this want of presence of mind oc- 
casioned by deficient nervous energy? 

The necessity of attending to the condition of the nervous 
energy of a patient, will be best illustrated by the statement of 
a few cases : — Delirium tremens is a disease respecting the 

• Where li^licninjr dnes not produce immediate death, apuiileij is induced. Vide 
Edin. Med. Chir. Trins, Vol. I. ]j. 360. Is not npopleiy, in siicli cases, [iroduced 
by lliB sadden loaa of itervous power occasioned by the lightning ? 
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treatment of which physicians have widely diiFered in opintOD*, 
Some time ago two cases occurred to me iienrly at the san 
Ijme, which were cured by very opposite treatmenl ; and I a 
of opinion, that, had i reversed the treatment, I should I 
lost them both. One of the cases was an attorney-at- law, a! 
40 years of age, whose nervous energy had been completely 
shattered by the long continued use of ardent spirits. He had, 
when I first saw him, a quick, feeble, fluttering pulse, diEficult to. 
be counted, with stAsuUm tendinum. He took 11 
opium in 21 hours, with wine, cordials, ether. Sec. ; ui a I 
days be became sane, ami was soon restored to the state a 
licalth he enjoyed previous to the attack. The constitution wa 
loo much worn out, for the patient to be able, had he been wiU-^ J 
ing, to have relinquished the use of ardent spirits. The othert ] 
was an innkeeper, about 38 years of age, who hod been addicU 
ed to the use of ardent spirits for about a year : he possessed; 
Considerable nervous energy, and sufficient arterial tonicity, to. 
allow the use of the lancet and other means of depletion, by 
bleeding, bUstering, cold applications to the head, low diet, and 
small doses of opium, tiiis patient was in a few days restored 
la health. Some years ago, I was consulted by a gentleman, 
between 60 and 70 years of age, who laboured under some de- 
pee of subacute hepatitis ; his pulse was about 84, and feeble ; 
be liBiI slight dyspncea and pain in his right side, little thirst,: 
bis hands trembled, his nerves were completely shaken. By 
the use of blisters, leeches, and saline purgatives, I procured 
cetisiderable remission of the symptoms. About the 6th d^ I 
of the disea^, he was visited by a medical man, a near relation^JI 
Mho, without ceremony, took away twenty ounces of blood fronVj 
ibc arm. The vital powers began to fail immediately, and bat 
Jieil in twelve hours after the operation. Had the same mildf 
mode of treatment been continued, I have no doubt that tins J 
p»ticnt would have recovered. The biliary obstruction was intl 
cunsiderable. The cases which I have rejfated are instances €»f ' 
ihe morbid condition of the nervous energy. The following is; 
n instance of intermittent fever cured by the exertions of nerv— 
ow energy alone: — I was sent for to see a female about a forl>^ J 
okht after her accoucbment, attacked with the usual symptoms)! 
oTpyrexia, which recurred every other day, with regular jnteP«3 
missions for several times. Doubting lest the disease might be- I 
oUBsioned by inflammatory action in the uterine system, I ad- 
oiflistered purgatives and saline medicines. 1 could not find 
^ my patient had been exposed to the influence of marsh 
miasma. About the fifth period that the symptoms of fever 
were expected to come on, my patient, naturally endowed with 
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strong nervous energy, worked up her mind into a high state 
of excitement, stating, that the recurrence of the cold fit was 
nothing but the effect of habit^ and that she was determined it 
should not return. She succeeded in the attempt, and cured 
the fever by the exertion of nervous energy. 

Supposing the medical treatment to be the samcj the difference 
in the numbers per cent, who recover in acute diseases will be im- 
mense, where one half of the patients are endowed with high ner- 
vous energy, and the other half have either a shattered nervous 
system, or have a timid disposition, with verylittle nervous power. 
No correct result of the effects of medicine on the human consti- 
tution can I conceive be drawn, without taking into account the 
relative nervous power of each individual patient. Should I, 
by these cursory remarks, succeed in drawing the attention of 
physicians to this subject, I conceive that, in tne course of a few 
years, very rapid advances may be made in the art of acquiring 
experience in medicine. 

j1 peculiar Case of Ulceration of the Bladder^ cured hy Injection^ 

In the year 1814, I was sent for to visit a young gentleman, 
about 20 years of age, labouring under ulceration of the blad- 
der. He had been ill for some weeks when I first saw him, 
under the care of Dr Billam, of this place. He complained 
of pain in the region of the bladder, which was augmented 
when he voided his urine. He had a quick pulse, with irrita- . 
live fever, and was considerably emaciated. I examined bis 
urine daily, and the quantity of fetid, purulent matter deposit- 
ed in it amounted, in the course of 24 hours, to between two 
and three ounces, as near as I could guess. One day, after I 
had attended him about ten days, on decanting the clear urine 
from the sediment, in order to ascertain its nature and quan- 
tity, I discovered a number of transparent crystals, mixed with 
the purulent discharge; they were from half to three-eighths qf* 
an inch in length, narrow, of an irregular shape, with an edge • 
at one end, and one side as fine as the sharpest lancet. I pour;- 
ed some boiling water from a kettle upon the sediment, aind 
found that the crystals readily dissolved. This experiment led 
me to the remedy which saved this patient's life. Laxatives, 
diluents, demulcents, anodynes, with uva ursi, had been given 
for several weeks without benefit, nay, he lost ground very ra- 
pidly. At this juncture, I ordered a pint of tepid water to be 
injected into the bladder twice a day. The good effect pro- 
duced was instantaneous and striking ; the pain in the bladder, 
and in voiding the urine, ceased, and the quantity of purulent 
matter diminished every day, and ceased in one week aftei:. 
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comin£ncin<i; the use oFiIie injection. In three weeks from this 
time he was in good healtli ; he look Soda pills for several 
weeks after this period ; and the complaint, I believe, has never 
rernrned. 

The ulcers, no doubt, proceeded from wounds made in the 

■1 of the bladder by the sharp spiculEC of the salt or gravel 
•sited from the urine. I regret thnt I, in the first instance, 
Bctcd to save some of the crystals for analysis. After the 
of the injection, I had no opportunity. I have deferred 
pdblishing this case, in expectation of meeting with a similar 
one, in order to procure some crystals for analysis ; but nothing 
besring any resemblance lo it has occurred to me. Mr Jesse 
Foot was, I believe, the first person who recommended injec- 
tions into ihe bladder in similar cases; and perhaps the cases 
which he cured by the use of injections, might bo induced by 
wmilar causes as in mj patient. In the beginning of this dis- 
ease, ha;maturia occurred constantly on voiding urine. After 
I was consulted, its occurrence was less frequent. 

Case (if' Hijdatids in ihc Petitonaim. 

In December 1822, Miss P , aged 30, was seized with, 

litkness, headacli, and pain in the lower part of the abdomea 
00 the left side. By the use of fomentations, purgatives, and 
'aline medicines, these complaints left her in a few days, and 
lier surgeon saw her no more until the 11th of March 1823, 
wben her whole appearance was much changed; she had en- 
tirely lost her former plump and healthy aspect, and had be- 
cinne considerably emaciated, with dry and shrivelled skin, and 
a very quick pulse. She made no particular complaint, except 
T^ sense of weight in the abdomen, which was much distend- 
"Fluctuation therein was very perceptible; there was no 
in any other part of the body. She took diuretics and 
attres wiihout any beneficial effect, and her mouth became 
cfifom the use of Pil. bydrarg. and Ung. hydrarg. I first 
Her on the 1 2lh of April, when her appetite was much im- 
il, her pulse very quick, her urine pale and scanty, the 
tiftioii of the abdomen was equable, and the fluctuation so 
to induce me to consider this a case of common aa- 
e took (he usual medicines prescribed in ascites, with- 
[any increase of the quaiuity of urine, or other beneficial 
ffects wui' the latter end of May, when the late Dr Moss- 
man Was consulted, who again prescribed wiihout effect the 
ae medicines that bad formerly been tried, not doubting of 
'lein^ an ordinary case of ascites. Sickness and vomitino^ 
I peat debility, followed the exhibition of squill and digi*i 
)t. XXV. NO. »«, D I 
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talis ; ihe body contininKl to incrcnse in size until the Sntli of 
August, when a trocar wns introduced, as we supposed, into 
the cavity of the abdomen, through the left side, and about 
two quarts of a very thick fluid, nearly the consistency and co- 
lour of thick water-gruel, were discharged. A few days after- 
wards, a larger trocar was introduced Into the linea alba, a lit- 
tle below the navelj and about one gallon of the same sort of 
fluid was evacuated. After this operation, very great hardness 
and inequnlily, apparently arising from tumours in the cavity 
of the abdomen, were distinctly perceptible on the right sidej 
but the bulk of the body was very little diminished. The fluid 
was so thick as to pass with difficulty through a very large tro- 
car ; it coagulated by the application of heat. From this pe- 
riod until the time of her death, the 3d of October, (his patient 
look no medicine, except laxatives and anodynes. Her sufier- 
ings, during the last fortnight of her existence, were very se- 
vere. She died much emaciated, So little relief was ob- 
tained by paracentesis, and her strength declined so rapidlj) 
that a third operation was not recommended, 

Dissection. — Twelve hours after death the body was opened. 
The veins of the abdomen were large, and the skin much dis- 
tended, and a little discoloured. The trocar with much diffi- 
culty was plunged into several parts of the abdomen, and about 
half a gallon of very {hick opaque fluid cvitcuatcd. The inte- 
guments and abdominal muscles were then thrown back, and. 
the peritoneum laid bare. To describe the appearances, on first 
dissevering its Inmino;, is no easy matter ; its parieles were, I* 
different parts, from one to two inches and a half thick, atd- 
white throughout, consisting of firmly condensed cellular mem- 
brane ; an heterogeneous mass presented itself, containing cysts 
of various forms and sizes, some round, some oval, some traiifr^, 
parent, some opaque, some capable of containing two quart?* 
others not half an ounce. The transparent cysts contained » 
thick, transparent, syrupy, gelatinous fluid; the white cyst^ 
contained a white fluid, of the consistence of thick cream ; th9 
coats of some of the larger cysts were very thick and opaqueS 
there likewise existed a c|uantity of empty cysts, and flakes o* 
coagulated lymph. The whole had the appearance of an im- 
mense quantity of purulent matter, floating amidst the hydatid, 
cysts between the laminae of the peritoneum, and amounted tO' 
betwixt six and seven gallons. On removing the peritoneunit 
no adhesion was found between it and any of the abdominal vis- 
cera, which were all sound ; the only deviation from a healthy 
condition being, that the small intestines were darker coloured, 
than usual, and the omentum very thin and shrivelled. No 
fluid was found in the cavity of the abdomen. 1 
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Observations. — The sufFerings of this patient, during the lat- 
ter part of the disease, were very severe; peculiar circum- 
stances, in the early part of it, induced her to conceal her ail- 
ment?. The urine, though scanty, was always clear and pale, 
the pulse uniformly quick, the skin dry. These symptoms, with 
dull pain in the body, may, in the early part of the complaint, 
serve to distinguish the disease from ascites. The first time I 
saw this patient, there existed no tenderness in the abdomen ; 
the swelling was uniform, and the jfluctuation very distinct. No 
mode of treatment, at that period, could have effected a cure. 
Ill the first ^tajre of the disease, leeches, blisters, purgatives, 
carbonate of soda, and tincture of iodine, might perhaps have 
saved the patient. — Can this disease be produced by the exhal- 
ents pouring out a fluid more tcnacous than usual, in a globu- 
lar form, somewhat like soap bubbles, which increase in size, 
and receive nutriment from the surrounding parts after their de- 
tachment ? 

Case of Tetanus^ ijuhiccd hy a Spectral Ilhision. With some 

Obscrvaiioits or ipparitions. 

In December 182 * , I was sent or to visit Mary Irvin, aged 
about 24, labouring dnder a severe attack of hysteria, said to 
liave been occasioned by fright. She complained of headach. 
Finding the pulse full and strong, the habit plethoric, and the 
bowels costive, I ordered her to be bled and purged, and the 
disease disappeared the next day. 

In December 1822, I was sent for to visit the same patient, 
labouring under idiopathic tetanus, induced by terror. Her 
pulse was full and strong ; the vessels of the tunica albuginea 
were loaded with blood ; she was delirious ; her jaws were lock- 
ed, and she was affected at times with emprosthotonos. She 
was bled generally and locally, was subjected to tepid effusion, 
was purged freely, and in 24? hours the tetanic symptoms left 
her; she got well in a few days. Her medical attendants, 
Messrs Milne and Bennett, informed me, that in the interval 
between my first and second visit, the hysteria had frequently 
returned. The disease was first induced by a spectral illusion. 
She imagined that she had seen the departed spirit of the de- 
ceased wife of her present master; and several succeeding at- 
tacks were occasioned by the reappearance of the apparition. 
Her master was a widower, having lost his wife a short time 
before Mary Irvin became his servant. He had had a child by his 
late wife previous to their marriage; and it was reported to Mary 
Irvin, that the shame and disgrace which she endured from her 
hubbaud's breach of promise of marriage, caused her death ; and 
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that after such adeaih, it was impossibld for licr to rcsl in her grnvp, 
and blie must haunt h«r husband. Mary Irvin living much alone 
in the house, was constantly much agitated, and her brain was 
highly excited from fear of seeing this apparition. She was an ig^ 
norant credulous young woman, ofvcrystrongmuscle, and atrong 
masculine form ; she was horn id the north of England, where 
she hod been accustomed to hard fare, and to labour in agri- 
culture like a man; since she entered into the service of the 
widower, her woik had been trifling compared to the labour to 
which she had formerly been accustomed, which, with improved 
diet, accounts for her having become plethoric. After her reco- 
very I recommended her to return to the North, where, by 
again encountering hard labour and hard fare, the plethoric 
state of the system would be less likely to return, and her asso- 
ciations would be likely to be weakened by being removed to 
a distance from the scenes which had brought on the disease. 
She has not had any violent attack since she went into the 
North, but has not yet been able to get rid of her fears. AlWr 
she had seen the apparition a second lime, which she told me 
exactly resembled in person and dress her master's late wif^ 
she consulted with her neighbours learned in apparition lore, 
who told her that she must speak to the ghost when it appear- 
ed again, for that ghosts could not speak until spoken to. On 
the next appearance of the spectral illusion, she did muster up 
courage to address it, and received a message from it, which 
she was enjoined to deliver to her master, and to no one else. 
She now entertains as firm a belief in the existence of this con- 
versation, between herself and the apparition, as in her own ex- 
istence. No attempt has been made, to my knowledge, to 
prove the impossibility of a departed spirit holding colloquial 
intercourse with a human being on philosophical princi|)leE; 
yet, 1 think, that it may easily be done, if it be granted that the 
soul does not possess the properties of matter. 

Alt psychologists agree, that the soul on leaving the body, 
loses all the properties of matter, and hence becomes denomi- 
nated the immaterial principle. The common experiment of a 
bell, in vaaio, being incapable of emitting sound, proves this, 
that to produce sound some impulse must be given to the at- 
mospheric air, from which the sound issues; but, by the as- 
sumption, the departed immaterial spirit could give no impulse 
to the air, and therefore produce no sound ; and so far the effect 
produced by the immaterial principle upon the air would re- 
semble the bell in vaaio. To utter language is a much more com- 
plex operation than to emit sound. If, therefore, a departed 
spirit cannot eifect atmospheric vibration, it is impossible for it 
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to perform the more difficult operation of talking without 
lungs, without windpipe, without tongue, and without nervei*. 
Extension, figure, colour, motion, visibility, individuality, ani- 
mation, and all the properties of matter and life, except tangi- 
bility, are usually given to apparitions ; yet, from no source of 
human knowledge, can we ascertain that the immaterial princi- 
ple possesses any of these qualities. 

The belief in the existence of apparitions among the middle 
and lower ranks of life, is almost as general in this country as 
the belief in Christianity; nay, many teachers of our holy reli- 
gion have inculcated such a belief as a necessary part of biblical 
faith. The impression on many strong minds made by ghost 
stories in early childhood, has been such, that no future know- 
ledge could remove the associations thus formed, and the im- 
pressions of terror thereby inspired. Alderson, Ferriar, and 
Hibbert, have thrown much light on the philosophy of spectral 
illusions; but these works are chiefly confined to medical and 
philosophical readers. The writer who would take the trouble 
to collect and publish, in some of our more popular magazines, 
the principal facts and arguments in plain and intelligible lan- 
guage, would confer a benefit on society. The persons who 
see apparitions are generally beings whose imagination and ner- 
vous system have been highly excited by the fear and expecta- 
tion of seeing ghosts, whose nights have been restless. 

The sequel of this preternatural excitement of the brain and 
disturbed rest is congestion of blood in the head. In this state 
of the frame spectral illusions are most apt to occur ; in some 
instances, however, they occur where the nervous system has 
been highly excited, and watchfulness and congestion of blood 
in the brain, produced without previous association or fear re- 
specting apparitions, as in the celebrated case of the Berlin 
bookseller Nicholai; but that congestion of blood in the brain 
occurs in all, is evident from this circumstance, that they are all 
Cured by local or general blood-letting. The presence of spec- 
tral illusions is in fact occasioned by a temporary derangement, 
'^'here the patient mistakes the ideas of his imagination for ac- 
tual perceptions. This also frequently occurs in the delirium 
of typhus. One striking evidence of the fallacy of spectral illu- 
sions is, that no two persons ever saw a bullet-proof ghost 
together, where two individuals have slept in a room reputed to 
Vje haunted. Each, if he has seen any thing, has seen a differ- 
ent kind of spectre. This fact alone proves the existence of 
^«mcthing peculiar, unnatural, or morbid, in the brain of indi- 
viduals who see apparitions. If any visible object really existed, 
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it would be seen by all situntcd within the gphere of disilnct v 

The inconsistency of conduct, and the trivial errands on 
which apparitions are reported to be sent to ^i^it this world, af- 
ford sufficient proof that they are not of supernatural origin; 
their appearance is principally confined to the illiterate and 
vulgar, and to the man of imagination ail comjiact. No new 
idea is ever comnmnicated by a ghost, whether it assumes the 
form of man or devil; its costume and figure accord with the 
preconceived notions of the person who sees it. 

Hints towards forming a Progtiosis in Cases of Menial 
Derangement. 
The aggregate proportion of recoveries from menial derange. 
ment, in different hospitals and different countries, is already 
well known. Dr Esquirol states in Diet, des Sciences Medicales, 
art. Folic, as the general result of different lunatic institutions,' 
that the absolute cures amount to about one-third, and that the 
number varies from a fourth to one-half. In the Wakefield' 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum, where the patients enjoy, perhaps, 
superior advantages with respect to free country air, weH venti- 
lated apartments, employment out of doors and generous diet, 
to most of the old established hospitals, the following is the 
report from the opening in November 1818 to December 31st 
182 1. 



Palienti Admitted, 



Males. 
331 



Females. 



Tataf. 
652 



Discbarged Cured 

By dee ire of Friends 

Dead 

Remaining in the House 



The proportion of Cures to 



Admias 



n8, therefore, is as I to 2.iSl. 

From the report, however, of pauper lunatic asylums, no in- 
ference can be drawn with regard to the general probability of 
recovery from mental derangement, because a majority of ihe 
cases are incurable on admission,— from congenital cause?, 
early improper treatment, or from cerebral lesion which has 
occurred during the long continuance of the disease. The ef- 
fect produced by the act of Parliament fining tlie ovcrsetrs i)f 
the poor lor not sending the piitients within a loriniyht from the 
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com men cement of the disciise, is very often a false Btntcmeiit 
wilh respect to tlie duration of tlie disease. Very old cases 
often reported to us to be very recent ones. As fnr as I anr 
able to judge, from the experience which I have had) 1 appi 
tend that seven out of ten recent cases, includinff every sped 
of derangement among the pauper lunatics may be, and h: 
"" cured. By recent cases, I mean patients who ha' 
more than three months insane, and who have not im 
iral disorganizntion, or some incurable visceral di) 
ing that period. From the researches of Dr Villerme 
Wecling the mortality in different hospitals in Paris, it appears 
tJiat the number of deaths vary from one in twenty to one in 
four, according as the patients have been well or ill fed previous 
to admission. The mortality amoof^st tlie poor in Paris is 
some districts double, in others (juadruple what it is amonj 
tbe rich in the same city. There can be no doubt that the pi 
portion of recoveries amongst the insane rich in this counti_,. 
who have all appliances and means to boot, will be much greater 
than amongst the poor, other circumstances being equal. 

Dr John Willis, in his evidence before the House of Com- 
mons in 1789, stated, that nine out of ten of his patients recoi 
ttel, which Dr Francis Willis explains in the following mai 
Her. Instead of asserting that nine out often cases of 
recovered indiscriminately, he only asserts *' that nine out 
len of that species of the disorder, namely, delirium and de- 
rsDgement cum fehrc, under which the exalted patient more 
jMnicularly laboured, had recovered, if brought under his care 
tilhin three months after the attack of the disease. He did not 
comprehend in those, that determined and settled case of Insanity 
•here the mental faculties alone are distractedly engaged, and 
excluiively of any participation with the body. He did not inw 
lend, when he delivered this opinion, Co comprise the JKfRs 
M corptne sarto." — Such a thing as mens insana in corpore so 
never, I apprehend, existed ; but where there is but slight 
tensiblc corporeal disease, the chance of recovery is much di- 
ininished. Not more, perhaps, than one case out often of this 
class of patients recovers, and that after the disease has endured 
many year.-. 

The circumstances to be taken into account, gencraUi/, in es- 
timating the probability of recovery from insanity, are the age 
of the patient, ihc organic eoundness, the nervous energy, the 
ci{uilibrium of the arterial system, and the quickness or dullness 
ut the intcllLCiun! powers. 

ividanUly.^i\. will be necessary to consider, whether the 
in liie patient's family — what is thu cause 
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of the disease — what is the usunl occupation of the pati 
what are his pecuniary and family civcumstances — what 
ber of attacks he has endured — whether or not he has been re-' 
moved from his family connexions, and put under suitable me- 
dical treatment and restraint — whether an ostensible corporeal 
disease accompanies the derangement. 

The circumstances which apply generally to all cases of de- 
rangement, apply generally to most other diseases. Young peo- 
ple, and those possessing sound viscera, strong nervous energy, 
and an equal circulation, have a much betler chance of reco- 
very from any disease than people in advanced life, and those 
devoid of the qualities above enumerated ; but my experience 
induces me to believe, that patients endowed with quick intel- 
lectual powers, recover in much greater proportion than those 
who are dull, which observation does not, I think, apply to o- 
ijier diseases; they labour under higher maniacal excitement, 
»nd stronger mental hallucinations, than dull men, owing to- 
their greater sensibility ; but they ultimately recover in great« 
proportion than men of slow mental capacity. Pinel says, that' 
persons of tlie greatest mental excitement, of the warmest pas- 
sions, tbe most active imaginations, and the most acute sensibi- 
lity, arc chiefly prone to insanity; and this accords with Uie 
sentiments of our Poet, who says, 

" Great wits to roadmen nearly are allied. " 
According to my own observations, however, the poet would^ 
have been nearer the truth had he stated, that " great Jools Ip 
madmen nearly are allied. " The poignancy of feeling of mfl&' 
of very quick perception, vivid imagination, and highly culti- 
vated understanding, is infinitely more acute than in men of 
ordinary talents and ordinary acquirements; but their supeiior 
good sense, where there is no hereditary tendency to mania, Is 
more than a counterpoise to their feelings ; thfey know the dan- 
cer of derangement from the unlimited indulgence of irritated 
leelings; their superior judgment teaches them to check the 
morbid wanderings of imagination, and to control the indnl- 
gence of passion, before the boundary of reason is passed — be- 
lore the mind is upset. I have heard a patient in this situation 
make the following avowal. " I felt my mind going ; I founid 
that I must either divert my attention from the object which 
distressed me so heavily, or that I must become immediately 
deranged; the struggle was a painful one, but I conquereoi 
and trust that I shall derive benefit from experience, and nevei" 
again allow my mind to be so completely absorbed and exclu- 
sively occupied with the troubles of life. " 

On the other hand, men of Weak intellect, when assailed by 
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tbe ordinary prcdisposiiijf causes of deranfjcniGiit, stion become 
confused, overwhelmed, and deranged. 1 conceive tliat four- 
fifths of the inmnics of the pauper lunatic asylum al Wakefiehllj 
are below ihe level of ordinary mental capacity ; and a arei 
majority of my deranged patients in private practice have nee 
of the same description. Although the proportion of recov&-' 
r'les be greater in general in patients endowed with good talents, 
yet some cases occur where patients of very slow mental capa- 
city recover much more rapidly. Half idiots, just capable of 
attending to some mechanical employment, are soon roused to 
madness, and soon recover. Anger, intoxication, or any consi- 
derable irritation, in such cases, induces derangement, which 
soon ceases, on the irritation being removed, the mind in 
short lime relapsing into its usual state. The want of raemoi 
and weak power of association of ideas, prevent the renewal 
mental irritation ; and in this way perhaps contribute to the re* 
nioval of derangement. Amon}» the subjects to be taken inla 
consideration in every individual case, the most prominent is 
tlie hereditary tendency to derangement- The effects of severe 
attacks of mental alienation is a diminution, or total abolition of 
the intellectual powers. In dementia we find, on dissection, 
that the organization of the brain is materially injured. In 
one case, where the patient died from pulmonary dieeasc, a few 
weeks niter he became sane, I found the arachnoid cont opatjue, 
and water in the ventricles. In attacks, therefore, foljoweil by 
apparent complete recovery of the mental faculties, it is proba- 
ble that the brain sustains some injury, and that this injury miiy 
be communicated to children born subsequent to sncb attacks. 
If this inference be correct, a great diminution of the intellec- 
tual powers oofrht to occur in families who have for several suc- 
cessive generations been nillicled with insanity. Accordingly, 
we often find that, in such families, pari of the children only 
arc endowed with good mental poweis, the remainder being 
fLitnous, or of weak intellect. In families of this description, 
we frequently find, where no derangement actuiUly exists, that 
there is something very peculiar, uncertain and whimsicnli 
in the individuals composing them; they cannot bear con- 
tradiction. If thwarted in their views, however unreason-abie 
they m:iy be, they exhibit strong passion and resentment, 
and render their near relatives very miserable However un- 
RUliable tlieir wants may be to their situation, they cannot 
lie appeased until they are satisfied. My only alternative, said 
a gentleman lo me, who had a wife of this description, is a 
priion for nii^cH', or a iniidliinise for my wife. It i^i obvious 
that there uiusl exist a considerable ddllTciice lu ddiereul 
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cases, in the prosjiect of recovery from licreditary derangement. 
The proportion of recoveries must vary according to the state. 
of the coniitltution, and the causes exciting the disease; bu^ 
upon tlie whole, the prospect of cont!nuin<r lon^ sane is muck 
less favourable than when there exists no hereditary taint. J 
hnvc often noticec], that patients of this description recover from 
tlie first or second attack more readily than those who hav^ 
no hereditary tendency to derangement ; but they relapse frDoi 
much slighter cause?, in consequence of their proclivity to the. 
disease. It is excited in all probability by less cerebral lesion^ 
II is in general among the hereditary insane that those intense 
and formidable cases of mania occur, unaccompanied with a[>- 
parent corporeal disease, which yield to no remedial tveatnteot, 
and continue very frequently through a long life. It is remark- 
able, that there exist very lew families that will acknowledge that 
insanity is hereditary in their own case ; it U from other source^ 
tliat this information must be procured. 

It is not by a simple enumeration of causes predisposing to dc-, 
rangement, that ajustprognosis can be given. It is from a minute 
inquiry into all the particulnrs of each case only, that a correct 
opinion on this subject can be formed j for instance, erroneous 
views of religion very often induce insanity, but the prospect of 
recovery varies much in different cases. Where the mind be- 
comes bewildered amid conBicting doctrines, or delirium andi 
lever are induced by terror respecting the prospect of future 
punishment, the disease gives way as readily as when cxcite4 
by other causes producing similar cerebral irritation. On the 
other hand, when the patient imagines himself to be inspired* 
and to possess some supernatural prophetic powers, without 
any apparent corporeal disease, the prospect of recovery ia 
very small. The peculiar tenets of the Society of Friends ren- 
ders that body of Dissenters peculiarly liable to this variety of 
monomania. In the Wakefield Pauper Lunatic Asylum, the 
Methodists have furnished by far the largest contingent of pa- 
tients who have become deranged from erroneous views on the 
subject of religion. Again, where insanity is produced by oc- 
casional ebriety, ninety-nine cases out of a hundred will re- 
cover, and that after frequently repeated attacks, provided that 
these attacks are not the sequel of daily and habitual drinking, 
in which case the brain becomes disorganized, and the patient 
lapses into a state of incurable dementia. Whenever a weak 
and ignorant mind applies itself blindly and intensely to the 
study of some obscure and ditTicuIt subject, without suHicient 
previous knowledge lo enable the individual to form a correct 
notiuu uu the subject in que^^tiun, giuai cerebral irritation, fbl- 



I,>wcd by iiisnniiy, is ofion iIip con sequence. Wlieiher ihc u 
dividual be employed in searchinff intu mechanical filiilosupltjr, *" 
to discover the souixe of perpetual motion, in investigating the 
philosupiiy or the human mind, or in scrutinizinf:; the myfiteries 
uf our religion, the snmn effect will be produced, but the pro- 
spect uf recovery will vary very much. Where the vasculiir 
system is affected, and much fever produced, the patient will 
much sooner recover than where the disease comes on very 
gradually, without apparent corporeal disease, and sccuui- 
p;inicd with very vivid morbid association of idea!^ and strong 
mnniacal excitement, without any increased vascular action. 
Monomania induced by pride, supposed sorcery, imaginary 
syphilis, avarice or real pecuniary distress, is very difficult to 
cure; and the proportion of recoveries, in such cases, is very 
BUiall. From mania produced by blows on the head, typhus 
gravior and epilepsy, particularly the two last, very few recover 
in proportion to the numbers attacked. In tliese cases, cere- 
bral di^orf^anizalion is produced by previous disease, and mania 
U the ellect of this di!>organization. On this account, when 
finch cases do become sane, they are very prone to relapse. Foi- 
the same reason, when patsy or apoplexy precede or superveue 
on mania, the prospect of" recovery is very small. Nearly all 
puerperal maniacs recover, if not too much bled. It very often 
happens that we cannot trace the first attack of mania to any 
assignable cause. In such cases, the prognosis must be drawn 
from the circumstances heretofore or hereafter detailed. I 
have not in general found such cases very intractable. Where 
a man becomes deranged in consequence of the immoral coo- 
duct of !iis wife and family, Lhorc is but small prospect of his 
continuing sane; en returning to his family, he speedily re- 
Inpses. The position of the head in working is very untavour- 
able for recovery. In shoemnkers, particularly where the pa- 
lic-nts have a tendency to cerebral congestion, or are epileptic, 
there are but few patients who do not recover from the firs! 
attacks, unless they have been very improperly Iientcd. It ia 
from the second or third attack, in general, that the greatest 
difficulty occurs of removing the derangement. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written by the most experi- 
enced and scientific writers on mania, the great mass of country 
practitioners are in the habit of bleeding in this disease to aa 
L-xteut that destroys the nervous energy, and induces dcmcntia«i 
if the patient <!ocs not sink from exhaustion. The high manaicaL 1 
excitement, which ought to be obviateil by restraint, is consi- 
dered as plireniti-s and trL-aicd by repeated blecdinj;s. To lliiii 
error, i feci aali^Dl.■d, that hundreds yearly owe their death. 
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Another gi'eat impeclimenl to tlic cure of maniacs, 13 the want 
of puitablo restraint in llic early purl of liie disease. JF the pa- 
tient be not removed from the sources of irritnlJon which iu- 
duced the disease — from tlie scenes wliich <ia\e birth to the de- 
lusions under which be labours, it will be almost as difEciilt to 
remove the disease, and prevent a relapse, as to heal a sore by 
the application of blistering ointment. In many cases, where 
ito violence nt all is used, as soon as the patient finds himself 
completely in the power of his keeper, be ceases to struggle 
and becomes tranquil. The circumstances which prevent the 
cure of the insane, are frequently wounded family pride amons 
the rich, fear of expense on the part of the superin ten dents of 
the poor, nnd the delusion that an able medical practitioner ia. 
BS capable of curing the disease at home, as when removed to 
a proper a.iylum, and placed under suitable restraint. In this 
way a disorder, which was at first only functional, becomes 
structural, and consequently incurable. The rich delay send- 
mg their friends from home, in expectation of escaping tlie 
stigma of being a deranged family. Notwithstanding the Pan- 
per Ivimatic Asylum here has been open seven years, the num- 
ber of old incurable cases sent to it continues to be consid^- 
abie. Mania arising from the application of long continoed 
cu)d to the extremities, is often very untractable. Meiancba- 
lia is considered by most writers more difficult to cure than 
mania. In our Asylum, the cure of melancholia has been ofteu 
more tedious than tliat of mania; but, 1 think, that an equtd 
number of cases of the former disease have been cured in pro* 
portion to the number attacked. The salubrity of the situa^ 
lion, the warm baths, the liberal allowance of the Magistrates 
wish respect to diet, and employment in gardening or agricul- 
ture in such cases, sufliciently account for the success in the 
treatment of this disease. The greater number of maniacs, on 
recovering, begin to grow fat. Where, however, they groitr 
fat, without any intellectual improvement, and at the same time 
become drowsy and stupid, incurable dementia is in general the 
consequence. Mental derangement in every form contributes 
materiiilly to shorten life, except in cases where strong mania- 
cal excitement is produced, without correspondent corporeal 
disease. In cases of insanity or dementia which have endured 
many years, the patient generally dies after a few days illness^ 
without any morbid symptom of disease, except sometimes an 
nceelereied pult>e for a day or two before death ; although, o^i 
dissection, chronic inflammation to a very considerable exteut 
is fuunil 10 exist in some part of the thoracic or abdominal vis- 
cera; al the same time, the tunics of the brain are generally 
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found thickened and opaque, and the ventricles loaded with wa- 
ter. Every physician who has had much practice must have 
noticed, that in cases of temporary mania, occurring towards 
the close oF phthisis pulmonalrs, the consumptive symptoms are 
suspended so long as the mania endures, and recur as soon as 
it ceases. The only diiference, in the old cases of insanity oc- 
curring at our Pauper Lunatic Asylum, is^ that where the in- 
flammation of the different organs is chronic, no symptom usu- 
ally attending such inflammation ever occurs. I have seen a 
case, where the lungs were very extensively ulcerated, without any 
nark of disease being manifested until within a few hours of the 
patient's death. Perhaps the presence of water in the ventricles 
of the brain, may occasion the suspension of the ordinary symp- 
toms. The great mortality occasioned by diarrhoea amongst the 
insane has been noticed by many writers. On dissection I have 
found, that in most of these cases an ulcerated surface, and a 
large quantity of purulent matter has existed in some of the 
viscera, sometimes in the lungs, sometimes in the abdomen, and 
sometimes in the brain, affording abundant evidence of the in- 
curability of the disease. To ascertain what cases of mental 
derangement should, in a legal point of view, be considered in- 
curable, is a point of great importance, and attended with many 
difficulties, yet I think it is possible to make some progress in 
this obscure branch of medical jurisprudence. The duration of 
the disease affords no satisfactory criterion with respect to the 
probability of the restoration of reason and sound mind ; for so 
long as quick apprehension and memory remain, the mind may 
be restored ; but when dementia has existed for a year, so far as 
my experience goes, no hope of recovery can be indulged. 

Recapitulation, — From the aggregate number of patients at- 
tacked for the first time with mania or melancholia, who are 
treated properly, and put under suitable restraint, within three 
months from the date of the first attack, seven out of ten a- 
mong the poor will recover, and a greater proportion among the 
rich. In a selection made from the aggregate number of such 
recent cases of mania as are accompanied with mania or melan- 
dioiia, where the patient is under 50 years of age, where the 
nervous energy is strong, the circulation equable, the viscera 
sound, the intellectual powers tolerable, and none of the causes 
hereafter recited unfavourable to recovery occur, I have no 
doubt that fifteen out of sixteen may be, and have been restored to 
sound mind. General bleeding, and the want of suitable re- 
straint, render a great number of cases incurable. Most puer- 
peral maniacs who are freely bled, die; in other cases, where 
the patient survives repeated bleeding, dementia is the conse- 
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qiiencc. Where mania is the sequel of occasional obrietj 
ninety-eight cases out of a hundred recover, and that after frt 
quently repented attacks; but where mania is the result of dail 
and habitual intoxication, the restoration of sanity is not to b 
expected ; dementia is the result. Where mania is occasionec 
by typhus gravior, or epilepsy, by palsy or apoplexy, or by se- 
vere injuries in the head, very few permanently recover; thcj 
often become sane for a short time, and then again relapse. Pa- 
tients having a hereditary tendency, from whatever cause tb( 
disease may arise, are prone to relapse. Where mania is oc- 
casioned by religious terror, or fear of punishment after death, 
patients recover as readily as from any other cause of seven 
mental irritation ; but where the mind is intensely and exclu- 
sively occupied with the mysteries of religion, and the disease 
comes on slowly and without fever, the patient imagining him- 
self to be inspired, and possessed of some supernatural prophetfc 
powers, recovery seldom takes place. Indeed, from most kinds 
of monomania, whether occasioned by religion, pride, supposed 
sorcery, imaginary syphilis, avarice, or real pecuniary distresSf 
where no fever or bodily disease accompanies the attack, not 
one in ten recovers. Great cerebral injury is often occasioned 
by the long continued application of cold to the lower extremi- 
ties, and mania arising from such a cause is often fatal. Whert 
mania arises without any apparent cause, which often occur* 
where the disease is hereditary, the proportion of recoveries i^ 
often very considerable. From dementia, I have seen but oD< 
case of recovery, and that in a very recent one. Such patient 
sometimes recover to a certain point, remain stationary for a fe^ 
weeks, and then again relapse. Maniacs recover much mor 
slowly, and in a very inferior proportion, from the second C 
third attack, than the first, except where it arises from occ^ 
sional ebriety, from fits of anger, or where it occurs in ha 
idiots. Mania contributes very materially to shorten life in a] 
cases, except such as are unaccompanied with ostensible cot 
poreal disease. In publishing the result of my own observe 
lions and experience, respecting the prospect of recovery froi5 
mental derangement, I beg leave to observe, that I do not pre 
tend to give a complete systematic prognosis, but merely to ofie 
a few remarks which I hope may be useful to future labourer 
in the same field. 

Wakcfieldy 20lk October^ 1825. 
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vi. 

PsT/chological and Medical Researches respecling the Cwes attri- 
htited to the Prayers of Prince Hohenlohe ( Alevandcr Von) 
By D. C. Pfeufer, Directing Physician of the Universal 
Hospital at Bamberg. * 

A FTER some introductory remarks, the author proceeds with 
^ the first section. 

1. Basis or principle of the cures effected by religious means 
by Prince Hohenlohe — mode of application — comparison of 
them with others effected by sympatliy and magnetism, and by 
Gassner and Francis of Paris. 

To be enabled to pass a sound opinion upon any under- 
taking or event, the investigator must first of all ascertain the 
form in which it first presents itself, and the features in 
which it agrees, or in which it differs from other analogous 
events. A conscientious application, says Dr Pfeufer, of this 
principle to the reputed miraculous cures in question, would have 
deprived them cf their marvellous character, and established 
the conviction, that those cures, if true, are to be referred to 
the agency of the mind on the bodily organs. 

This assertion, and the following researches, are founded on 
the explanation which Prince Hohenlohe transmitted, of the 
cure of Princess Matilda of Schwartzenberg, to the Magistracy 
of the City of Wiirzburg. According to this explanation, there 
can be no doubt that the whole success of this treatment depends 
upon unlimited and immoveable faith in God, who can and will 
help those who pray for what is good for their souls. Purity of 
soul and serenity of mind are the great requisites for the suc- 
cess of these experiments. On this account such sick are com- 
monly chosen, as have purified themselves from sin, and taken 
the sacrament; and the first attempts are said to have often 
failed, because those conditions had not been fulfilled. When 
the number of those that sought assistance had greatly increas- 
ed, those conditions were often not in the first instance enforced, 
but their fulfihnent was expressly recommended in all cases of 
failure of the curative measures. 

The process of cure begins with'the following questions to the 
sick : '* Do you firmly believe that God wijl and can help you? 
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On receiving, of course, an answer in the affirmalive, the PrintJe 
prnjis, sometimes silently, somelitnes aloud, with hands and cotni- 
lenqnce rnised towards heaven, a prayer in substanee, " thttt 
God will be pleased Eo assist this person's distress, and restore 
him to his beat former health ; that such help is expected frpm 
God* becauiie his Divine Son has promised and said, ' What' 
ever you shull ask from my Father in my name, that w'dl lie 
granE you ; ' ihal the cure of the sick man that believes in God; 
is expected with the same faith, with wliich the conversion C^ 
the bread and wine into the true ffesh and blood of Jesus iirthp 
sacrament is believed ; that it is expeclcd from Him for the gli^ 
ry of his Son Jesus, and for the honour of the Church, ont of 
which there is no salvation:" Then the prayer continues, 
" Faith is in our days sunk so low, that ordinary modes of ip- 
Gtructiun are insufKcicnt, and extraordinary events must happ^, 
in order to restore and confirm the ancient faith. " The pro- 
cess then closes with a blessing, " in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost;" and the sick is immediately askedj 
" Whether he lielieves that assistance has been given him?'" 
Another answer in the affirmative being given, he is desired, "in 
the name of Jesus, to leave his bed, " and, as in the cases o^ 
pouty patients, " to stand and walk without support. " If he- 
staggers timorously, or betrays any symptom of agony or Setar^ ' 
unlimited and firm faith in God is recommended, "and he ia 
loid to take courage, and to master himself, for that, throup^h' 
divine grace, he is certainly capable of using his limbs." Sho^ld 
ibe effects not meet ihe expectation of the Prince, the sick is 
encouraged to look forward with hope, because " sick persona 
are often at the moment unworthy of grace, therefore their core 
is not quite completed, but that they must be rendere.I worthy" 
that God should hear their prayers, by passing through a pain- 
ful period of purification, and by making farther progress in a' 
good life. " In some cases, however, the above prayer is imme^ 
diately repeated. ' 

Such is the exact form of the curative process. Once only, ' 
he added, at the close of the prayer — " and now let your pains' 
depart from you, in the name of God, and of the Son, and of' 
the Holy Ghost. " This addition seemed to me owing more ' 
to the zeal and vivacity of the Prince's expectations of a cure, 
than to any thing in the case itself. Each trial was usually 
made at a time on one person only. I have, however, seen them 
extended to several at once, owing to the great press of sick. 
Sometimes, also, I saw only a common blessing distributed, by 
making the sign of the Cross. 

Those attempts always drew together crowds to the places 
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^here they were undertaken. Sometimes open places were 6ho« 
cen for the purpose. On those oecasionsj there was neither m^ 
lence nor order; and, owing to the impetuous pressure of sick 
<uid curious persons, the Prince was often interrtipted, and some- 
^roes thrown into agitation. The cures were undertaken with- 
out any ostentation or mystery, or particular manipulation on 
^e pfart of the Prince. There was a warmth, a zeal, and a self- 
c:oDfidence such, that the interest excited by the transaction 
nse higher every word he spoke, and every one no doubt unit-, 
cid, to. those of the priest, his own prayers for the recovery of 
tiie suSerer. 

The Prince seems to think the trial may be made on persons 
of different sects, even on Jews. I myself witnessed the bless-^ 
lAg of the widow of a Protestant minister. Children are said 
to be particularly proper subjects. 

The department of disease which the Prince had originally 
marked out was rather confined, and comprehended chiefly the 
diseases called Evangelical (as being named in Scripture), viz. 
deafbess, blindness, lameness, and palsy. In the course of time, 
the experiment was, however, extended to other complaints, 
even to the organic. But there was no mention of cure of com- 
plete deafness, or of blindness, with destruction of the eyeball, 
or of crookedness of the spine, or of mutilation of a limb. Un- 
der my own eyes, all acute diseases remained equally untouch- 
ed. The proper subjects, therefore, for the trials were always 
amongst the host of chronic diseases. 

The effect on the feelings of the patients was different, it 
was said, in different individuals. Many thought that during 
the prayer, they felt ^peculiar moist warmth over their whole 
bodies ; others again heard rushing and ringing noises ; others 
swooned away ; most had palpitations ; several remained cold, 
and without any sensation. A paralytic that lay in the hospi- 
tal and was blessed two days consecutively, thought he would, 
die in the violence of his stragglings, and could not on any 
terms be persuaded to undergo a third trial. He bore, not- 
withstanding, the actual cautery with singular firmness, and 
that too twice in four weeks. In one point most sick persons 
a^ee, that during the praying, they think all their sufferings, 
if not quite removed, at least greatly lessened, on which ac- 
floant in general, none leaves, without the deepest emotion and 
JOOst heartfelt gratitude, the spot on which he, for the first time 
for many years, has enjoyed a feeling of health. 

As the number of those that sought aid increased hourly, 
and as the Prince's philanthropy was in a manner pledged^ 
to that not an hour was left him for recreation, and as it be-^ 
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came necessary to grant the consolation of thts new mode of 
cure, to sick persons in distant countries,* an hour was there- 
fore appointed by the Prince, in which he would pray for the 
welfare of the distant sick, and in which at the same time the 
sick should, along with him, raise tlieir voices to Heaven. "■ At 
that hour," said he in his reply to such applicants, " after due 
confession, and after receiving the sacrament, unite with mine 
your fervent prayers, in the name of Jesus, and with firm con- 
fidence in the infinite mercy, and in the assistance and salvation 
of our affectionate Redeemer, and at the same time revive 
within you, with all heartfelt devotion, the divine virtues of im- 
moveable faith, of the most assured hope, together with the 
firmest trust and warmest love, and with true repentance and 
tie strongest resolutions to lead a better life and exhibit a pious 
and christian behaviour." From the written accounts of sevei^' 
such patients, it seems, they could scarcely await the appointed 
hour; tile nearer it approached, the more vehement their Iong> 
ing became to perform their devotions, and the greater the ease 
and tlie more marked the gradual disappearance of pain they 
experienced. 

Possessed of those results, which are entirely matters of fact,* 
we may be allowed to draw a comparison of those experiments 
with the cures by sympathy and magnetism ; those of Gassner, 
of Francis of Paris, and of the wonderful child of Kehrberg, 
have also some points of likeness to them. At bottom, th(tie 
and all other miraculous cures of ancient and modern times, by 
conjuring, amulets, holy relics, oracles and decisions of Sybils, 
of Appollonius of Thyana, of the School of Plotiuus, Stc^ 
have one and the same character ; the efficient power in such 
cases is the influence of faith, which however, in hotli healer 
and healed, must be raised to its utmost height, and overpower 
every other function and faculty of the soul. Thus also the 
modern cures partake in the common fate of all those othei^ 
just alluded to, in as much as the fundamental principle of 
their efficacy is always misunderstood, and their cause accounted 
supernatural. In appearance, however, the former differ coi>- 
siuerably from the cures by sympathy and magnetism, and frotn 
those by Ga^sner, Francis of Paris, and the above mentioned 
marvel- working child. 

The cures by means of sjTTipathy, as usually effected, prraop- 
pose a blind superstiiion, and profound ignorance of the pro- 

• Wrillen I'nriiiiiips nnil putiiions airivt'd Jnity rrom Rustaii, Spain, Fnnce, 
Italy, and i-tea from Kunic, □ddres.icd to llie Prim't. Mnst of the ^ck, htnturae, 
raniE out of BohcniiD., fram tlic Tyrol, and frsm Uie quonilsiD Archbishapricki ij ' 
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cesses of nature; in addition to which they make no allusioH 
whatever to the goodness of GoJ, or to his Church, nor are 
purity of soul or serenity of mind amongst the necessary condn 
tions. Magnetism requires, in practice, uninterrupted quie^ J 
tude and silence, and loves magical and mystic forms. Ma^ J 
netic and sympathetic cures are almost always limited to ontf 1 
individual. The marvellous cures of Francis of Paris consisted/ I 
as is well known, in this, that all who were laid on his grav» j 
liad convulsions, which ceased immediately when the convulsed ' 
person was removed, and returned when he was brought back 
again. Pieces even of his clothes were said to restore lost 
sight. The convulsed (mostly common uneducated personsjt I 
made connected pathetic speeches, and even played the par4 
of soothsayers. Gassuer, during his operations, sat in A 
<:hair with a crucifix in his hand, and a stole round his neck* 
round which also was a silver chain from which hung a crucifi:^ 
in which a particle of the holy cross on which Jesus died, wai 
enclosed. He and the patient looked and stared at each other j 
he spoke in a rough commanding tone of voice, with one hand 
pressed the forehead of the patient, with the other the nape of 
the neck very strongly, and also often touched the painful part^ 
or shook the whole body powerfully. Then began the probtt- 
lionary exorcism, and the patient was afiected with convulsiona 
until the exorcist ordered the devil to leave him at rest. The 
sick, besides this, got medicines, consisting of a peculiar Hnuorj 
SQ unknown oil, and a balsam. The marvellous child of Kehr- 
berg commenced his career at Priegniiz, at four and a half 
years of age. His method consisted in stroking, scratching^ 
and striking the suiFering part. Whoever had headach was 
pulled by the hair; deaf persons the child tickled, and blew itk 
their ears. If it had not a mind to speak, it washed its hands iif 1 
a great tub of water, of which believers drank, and out of whictt 1 
they filled bottles either for drink or for sprmkling on wonnd< | 
lod sores. 'I'hc father of the child, a ^miih by trade, soon be- f 
Came a rich man. • ' I 

The curative method of Prince Hohenlohe, is dislinguisheil 
from all those by its simplicity, and freedom from ail mystery J 
but particularly by the circumstances of its depending for sue-* 
cess altogether on the religious feelings of the sick. 

i am therefore of opinion, that the agency that obtains ia 
this case must be considered more purely psychological tbiM J 
m the others above mentioned. 
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II. Have Bick persons been renily cured by Prince Hohcn- 
lobe's method ? Different views oF lIiIs subject. Point of view 
in which tliey should be regarded. 

Respecting the solution of these questions, opinions are divid- 
ed ; and indeed, according to my experience, with good reason. 
One party rejects, without qualification, the very possibility of 
success; and another relates, with a. sort of extasy, examples of 
complete cure, which in some measure border on the marvel- 
lous. But we must not reject the whole indiscriminately, nor 
too eagerly run into extremes. We have but to determine in 
what sense, and form what point of view Prince Hohenlohe's 
proceedings should be considered and judged of, to see that 
both parties go too far, and that the truth, as ever happens^ lies 
in the middle. 

It is indnhilaUy true, and could he proved before a Court of 
JusiUe, that under the inspection of the police, in the genei:al 
hospital, not a single real cure took place, outvfa considerabie 
numbdr of subjects. 

The same result was obtained in several private houses. On 
the other hand it is a most certain fact, (hat out of this circle 
several sick persons found tliemselves relieved immediately ■£■ 
ter the curative experiments, and some even declared they ex- 
perienced complete liberation from pains, and restoration of 
voluntary power which they had lost in some of their limbs. 

The miestion then turns upon the sense wo attach to tlie 
word *' Cure. " It must mean not merely alleviation of the pre- 
sent disease, but also complete restoration of health and re-es- 
tablishment of all the vital functions in their former condition. 
Medical men distinguish two kinds of cure, the radical and 
the palliative; the former (radical) quite eradicates the diseasp, 
and renders its continuance impossible, the latter merely mo- 
difies and mitigates ils phenomena, checks its advance, and di- 
minishes the danger that might ensue. Subordinate to those is 
that sort of cure to which the tiiculty is sometimes forced to re- ' 
cur, which consists in changing the form of the disease, and ) 
transferring, from a more noble part to one of less importance, \ 
the morbid vital action. The palliative cure is at bottom rather ' 
a preparation lor curing than a true cure, for the individual ja \ 
not by its means put in full possession of the enjoyments of ' 
health and life. With equal justice do physicians distinguish > 
between the belief, and the actual state, of those that complain 
of illness. A man may be ill without being sensible of it, aixd 
vice versa ; the former does not perceive the functional changes 
that inipcdc due exercise of his organs ; the latter, though en- 
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joying complete organic health, lias that morbid feeling, nnd 
Geeks a cure of wliicli his frame has no need. 

From those considerations therefore, it appears, that Prrnc? 
1-lohenIohe has really, by working on the devotional feelings 
dC individuals, effected cures ; and it only remains for us to de* 
tcnnine their nature, in order to be enabled to say whetlier 
ihey are ofa permanent value, and whether they onlweigli the 
riiik of such unpleasant conse()uences as are knovvn to attend 
imperfect cures. I must remind the reader, that 1 have chosen 
, Hnbnsis of my inquiries, only such facts as have been establish- 
ed by legal official invebtigation, and in fact such as 1 have for 
tli« mast part myself witnessed, and that (is mi unbiassed in- 
lutrcr. 1 leave all other facts to etand or fall by their own 
merits. 

Of radical cure by Prince Hohenlohe's method, 1 do nof, 
from my own observation, know a single case; but I am ac- 
(jnainted with several, in which a striking alleviation of parti- 
cular symptoms occurred. I relate five cases in point, of^which 
two were Healed by myself, and three by another practitioner. 

Aolic Counsellor I. has tor many years suffered from stiff- 
luss of the lower extremities, owing to which the mobility of 
these parts is greatly diminished, and their motion very pain- 
ful. He has twice already had paralytic attacks of the whole 
Wt Bide, from which, by constant use of medicine, he completely 
recovered. The mobility of the lower limbs was, just before 
lie bud recourse to the Prince, so limited, that the patient could 
not walk a step without support; — with support however he 
tonld walk so well, that some days before, I represented to hitrt 
ihe necessity of again going out and taking the air. This pa- 
littitcKpcctedwith great emotion the Prince's arrival from Wup* 
i'jiiru, where he then was. He came at last, and on that very 
evening at nine o'clock, the patient underwent thoprocess oFcurel 
However, nothing remarkable happened — the patient was con- 
w!cd by the hopes, that on a future day, after preparation by 
tccciving the Sacrament, the curative process should be repeat- 
tJ. It took place; the patient was ordered to stand, and walk 
without .issistance. Alter some delay the patient went, first led 
iiy the hand by the Prince, out of the door, and immediately* 
iliaf^ether unaided, descended a flight of It steps, and after a 
moment's repose, ascended the same again. The delighted 
patient met me next day with the assurance, that he now often 
<clt inclined to walk about his room in the course of the <!ay, tt 
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him bcfiire. However, on the third day ho could walk i 
biDger wiiliuut support ; his right log swelled owing to the eF- 
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forts ID walking, and at present the patient is in such a state, 
that he is forced again to have recourse to medicine. 

M. Anna Z., 39 years of age, unmarried, has for 14 years 
been afflicted with disease of the heart, to which palsy was sub- 
sequently added, extending over the whole left side, so that for 
six years past, she, being incapable of helping herself, was of 
necessity carried, whenever locomotion was necessary. Already, 
before the prayer was finished, she imagined, as she declared 
to the Court of Inquiry, that she felt diminution of the pain in 
the palsied side, and increase of power in her legs. She could 
now raise herself freely up in the bed, and with the assistance 
of the Prince, who reached her his hand, she could get out of ' 
it. She experienced, owing to gentle extension of the preri- 
pusly contracted sinew of the left leg, a pleasurable sensation, 
and was beside herself for joy. Her legs, it is true, trembled 
still, on account of their disuse for many years, as she walked; 
ehe went up and down the room however, led by the Prince, 
and remained an hour out of bed. Next day also those attempts 
at motion succeeded equally well, and she fetc herself as strong | 
as during the first moment ; — after some days, however, every | 
symptom returned, and now she is as incapable as formerly of | 
getting out of her bed. i 

Makgauetha Z; sister of the last patient, 29 years old, and 
unmarried, has been for nine years bed-ridden, owing to perio- 
dical attacks of epilepsy. The attacks usually come on, after 
intervals of nine days, several times a day during a period of 
five successive days. Even in this case the Prince undertook 
fo try his religious treatment. She felt, according to her own 
accounts, both duringand after the prayer, an increased strength, 
find Buch an emotion, that after such protracted suffering, she 
fX)uld not tell how she was. She could forthwith leave the bed, 
and holding the Prince's hand, walk up and down the room 
^nd to the street window — she was likewise able to stay a whole 
hour out of bed. The success of this experiment was most 
Striking in the left arm, which, though paralytic for nine years 
before, was now so far strengthened, that in the presence of thei 
Police Commission, she could with this arm make any move- 
ment in any direction, and could lay liold of hard budieSr; 
|lowever, the Commission remarked, in this arm compared 
with the other, a greater weakness, and a striking emaciation, ^ 
Put her joy likewise was of short duration. The day on which I 
the experiment was made was a day of remission, and the epi-' 
Icptic attack was not expected before the day folion-ing. The! 
ponvulsions accordingly came on, but very mild ; after this how- 
ever the patient wa^ severely attacked. Next evening the attack \ 
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returned with increased violence, and va a few dnjs slie rclapto 
ed into her former miserable condition. 6 

Agatha L., 34. years old, unmarried, lias suffered for Eever4 
years from complaint of the uteru.s. This complaint is combined 
with very acute pains in the belly, from which the patient can 
Haio ease only by drawing the left foot constantiy up toward^ 
die beily, on which account she has not been out of bed f(^ 
years. After the prayer she stretched, although not wiihmtti 
painful struggling;, her left foot out of its curved position, anw 
felt a certain facility of motion in the upper part of the bodja 
and in llie arms. After the prayer was said for the third timen 
the patient felt herself as it were possessed, and scarcely con^tcM 
DII3 of what she did ; collected all her force, and in despite (dn 
llie intense pain, stood up, and walked, after a minute's siippoir^ 
IroiD the Prince, and at his command, unsupported, into the' 
laiiJdle of the ch-imber, then knelt down, thanked God for hep 
Miration, and got up again unassisted. The pains in the belly' 
vrere, however, greatly augmented, by lier attempts to walk. 
The left foot which she had previously kept drawn up towards 
liie beily, retained no doubt its outstretched position, but she 
evidently preferred carrying it in its old situation, because 
stretching it out was constantly attended with abdominal pain.J 
She is now in the same situation as before the trial. 1 

Babbara L,, 29 years of" age, servant to a gardener of tbiwi 
place, n'as received into the general hospital on the 27th dfl 
ipril 1821, labouring under coxalgia. On the 28th of May,! 
nuer having used various remedies in vain, she was subjectcM 
to the actual cautery. The consequence was, that the shortened^ 
litnb regained its natural length and mobility. Fourteen days- 
before the institution of the experiments about to be noticed*, 
die patient was walking about the ward without support, rtnd 
tipeni most of the day out of bed. Two days before, she hdd. ' 
even been walking in the garden. Some time ago she had been; 
wffering under irregular menstruation; and, at this moment, 
alie was decidedly chlorotic and greatly emaciated. On this I 
auwuDt alone it was thiit she was detained in the institution, as | 
she was, amongst other remedies, to use chalybeate baths, 
tile request of the hospital chaplain, a quondam Franciscan: 
Friuce llohenlohe came into the ward where this patient was, 
and, having performed the usual ceremonies, ordered her to 
up stairs to the next story, and return down stairs and into 1 
nick word again, which she did, declaring that she no longer 
fell the least pain, although she had previously complained 
Lnuch to the before named house chaplain. 
|i respect to this cure, 1 have to reniuid the reader, that llxa. 
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patient in question was already cured of her orimnal complaint, 
a peculiar painful feeling in walking excepted. By desire of 
the chaplain, the Prince performed the experiment. After the 
prayer was ended, this patient walked, to the amazement of 
every one that did not know the history of her complaint, un*' 
supported, out of the ward into the next story, lip a flight- of 
several steps, and returned into the ward again. Everyone' 
now hurried out of the hospital into the street to announce the' 
wonderful event. Just such an instance, above all, out of an' 
hospital in which the public takes such an entire interest, was 
wanting to establish the healing efficacy of these experiments. 
We must not, however, blame the cautious cool observer, ii^- 
after well examining the affair, he regard with suspicion the 
whole matter, and reject every fact not officially ascertained* 
This maid-servant felt, as she repeatedly, in presence of several 
witnesses, avowed to me, the acutest pains in the thigh that had* 
been before affected while she ascended the stairs, but had not 
the courage to express it, or to disobey the orders of the Prince.^ 
Unfortunately, she suffered for this timidity — the next day she 
could not move the thigh, nor could she sleep for several 
nights. On the inner side of the thigh there supervened an 
erysipelatous inflammation, with painful swelling, which was 
not resolved without great care and attention. This patient*, 
was not quite restored, nor did she leave the hospital for three 
weeks after. 

It may easily be said that this patient, notwithstanding the 
subsequent sufferings, still owed her complete recovery of the- 
power of walking to the devotional process; for, it may bo 
urged, if she was cured by the previous treatment there could 
then be no reason for detaining her in hospital. But granting 
that she remained under treatment, not as really was the case, 
on account of menstrual irregularities, but on account of the 
pain that still remained, or, ill other Vords, from an imperfect 
cure of her primary disorder, still the physician must take into 
account the circumstances in which such a patient is to be placed 
after leaving the hospital. Even when he is convinced of the 
patient's convalescence, and of his fitness to go out, still the 
rules of his art require that he should look after him, until he 
is sure his recovery will be permanent, and that he will be able 
to encounter without injury the morbific influences connected . 
with his situation. 

This much, however, may be concluded from facts establish- •. 
e.d officially, and analyzed without prejudice, that a momentarily 
thei'cfore jjalliative^ cure of certain complaints may he derived*- 
fxom Prince HQhefUQhe^s treatment. 
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I have still to consi^r a fact which excited universal atten- 
tion, and which, if it were not exposed to objections in many 
respects, would prove, that even radical cures might, in some 
cise% be expected from Prince Hohenlohe's method. A hus« 
sar of the dd regiment of this place, had for many years deaf- 
ness of.one eai\ A good whJle since, the hearing of the other 
ear was, through some accident, affected, on which account he 
had been repeatedly in the hospital. Every attempt and remedy 
was without effect, and the military medical board had already 
declared him unfit for any sort of military duty. This hussar 
was then, in presence of several persons, civil and military, of 
undoubted veracity and candour, subjected to the devotional 
process. Immediately thereon, the deafness, to the surprise 
of every one, was remarkably diminished, and the hearing 
gradually restored, so far, that next day, in my presence, he 
heard every word addressed to him from a considerable dis- 
tance^ and in an ordinary tone of voice ; although just before 
the blessings he could not be made to understand without bel- 
lowing in his ear. At present he can do every duty that de- 
volves upon him, and enjoys perfectly his long lost hearing. 

The objection to this cure is, that the complaint was simur 
lated, and that the man would not have been taken for military 
duty, if the officers of conscription had considered his deafness 
in one ear as real. Even in this case, it might have been ex- 
pected that the medical board would appoint so heavy a cus- 
tomer somewhat sooner to some garrison station. Finally, it 
is asserted, that the cure should rather be placed to the account 
of the preceding treatment, than to that of the devotional ex- 
periment. On the other hand, we may ask, what did this hus- 
sar gain in at once laying aside all deception, and using his 
hearing ? His projected release from the army was not efl'ected, 
and now he must serve out his time. 

( To be continued.) 



VII. 

Farther Remarks on Tetanus. By William BniGGS, M. D. 

Liverpool. 

IK the last Number of this Journal, there is the history of ^ 
case of Tetanus successfully treated by Mr Manifold, 
surgeon, of this town, with some remarks of mine referring to 
a case formerly published by myself. I there state, that I had 
sjen the same practice followed in five or six cases, more or 
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less severe; and that I had never known on instance where it 
had failed, if properly persevered i?i ; but that a melancholy 
case had recently occurred, which, if it did not form a real ex- 
ception to the rule, (and I was not sure that it did, neither am 
1 now), should serve very materially to qualify and chasten 
one's views. At any rate, impartiality requires that the evi'» 
dence should not be either suppressed or garbled. 

It was not till the day before his death that / first saw this 
patient ; but he had been attended for a week by Mr Nesbitt, 
surgeon ; who, having seen Wright with me, and having also 
read the case of Gaskell, entered into all my views respecting 
the treatment. 

Here it may be proper to insert what I afterwards collected, 
when I visited the patient. He was a particularly well formed 
healthy young man, who had completed the term of his appren- 
ticeship as a wheelwright, on Friday, May 27, and as is but 
too common on such occasions, was much intoxicated at night. 
He worked hard all the next day, but was as^ain intoxicated at 
Bight; as also on Sunday, (King Charles's day), and, in that 
state, he went out in the evening to gather oak- branches. The 
»ight was cold, and I believe rainy ; and he lay down on the 
ground near a brick-kiln, where he slept for several hours; 
sjiAfrom that time he was never free from stiffness and aching 
in his jaws and limbs. Still he followed his work regularly, and 
remained quite sober till the next Friday (June 3d), when he 
walked 18 miles to a horse-race. He was little inclined to eat, 
when arrived there, but got tipsy again : he returned in some 
sort of a vehicle, and worked all day on Saturday, but got tipsy 
again at night, and also on the Sunday evenings though he had 
remained sober during the day. On the Monday he was un- 
able to work, but walked nearly half a mile. In the evening of 
that day Mr Nesbitt was applied to, and the following is his 
account. 

" Monday evening, June 6, 1825. T. H. Tetanus. I ordered 
him powders each containing ^^rfr/^r^'-. suhmuriat.gr. 10. Pvlo. 
scammon^ gr. 8. Cambog. gr. 5, and your mixture (Infos, senncs 
f%xiv> Pidv. jalap. § ss. Tinct. Sennce f^ ii.) On the Tuesday 
evening, in the course of about 24 hours, he had taken five 
powders and a whole pint of the mixture ; he had several scan- 
ty stools during the day, with very good effect on the spasms ; 
but was much griped, and on that account he took none 
through the night. On the Wednesday, he took four powders, 
and fbss. of mixture, which operated very well ; spasms still less, 
but great difficulty in swallowing : applied a blister to the whole 
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length of the spine, and rubbed in Pulv. apii f i. In the 
course of the night he took three powders ; a great deal better 
on the Thursday morning ; took three more powders during the 
day, but none of the mixture ; well purged ; spasms quite slight ; 
took four powders and Ibss. of mixture on Friday, a great deal 
better. On the Saturday morning he had slept three hours at once, 
without a spasm, but no medicine taken through the night. I di- 
rected a powder to be given every four hours ; but when I came 
in the evening, I found he had only taken one. ' I immediately 
gave him another, and strongly urged regularity ; he took two 
inore and Ibss. of mixture through the night, but without pro- 
ducing any effect. On the Sunday, he took four powders, but 
could not shallow the mixture : had a clyster, several scanty 
stools wilhout relief; spasms more frequent, pulse 120; tried 
the warm bath : gave him Tinct. Opii. gtt. 40 ; spasms a little 
relieved for about an hour, but returning with double force, 
you saw him next morning, and will recollect what followed. 

** P.S. — I have omitted to say that for the first four or five 
days the pulse was quiet , also that he took about a pint of Port 
wine daily.'* 

So far Mr Nesbitt. I do indeed recollect what followed : the 
patient was carried off in a convulsion the next day ; an event 
for which, I confess, I was not at first prepared, since neither 
the affection itself, nor the treatment appeared at all to come 
up to the measure of what I had before seen terminate success- 
fully; though had I but .borne sufficiently in mind one of 
my own convictions, and that^ as I shall soon show, no recent 
one, namely that, in tetanus, the danger- to life is by.no means 
in proportion to the intensity of the outward symptoms, there 
was enough from the first to have excited my alarms. I more 
pp,rticularly allude to the quickness of the pulse ; a symptom 
which, according to the late Dr Parry, is certainly fatal ; and 
perhaps it is so, more even than its irregularity ; though I did not 
clearly recollect this distinction till it was too late. I shall, 
however, presently take occasion to question how far this ex- 
<:ellent physician is borne out by facts in all his conclusions re- 
specting tetanus. In the mean time, it may suffice to say, that 
I was in some measure lulled into security by what he and 
others have said as to the danger being the greatest in the be- 
ginning, and that, if the patients do but live over the first few 
days, they generally recover. It must be allowed, too, there 
was not a little, besides, to mislead almost any one, with such 
recollections as mine. 

In many respects, the case bore a considerable resemblance 
to Gaskell's. Thus, in both, the affection seemed to be idio^ 
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pathic ; and of this species some physicians, Dr Parry amonfr 
others, arc disposed to think but lightly. (I say seemed, and I 
believe it was really so, though in neither was it absolutely cer- 
tain ; for here, too, there had been a slipht wound between the 
left thumb and index, but it w.is (juitc healed, and, on pressing 
it rather strongly,' no more inconvenience was experienced than 
when the same degree of pressure was applied to the other 
hand. I thought it prudent, however, not to omit a caustic. 
These circumstances I bad forgotten, when I stated, in my 
former communication, without reserve, that this was idiopathic 
tetanus). In both cases, too, the approach was gradual, occu- 
pying between a week and a fortnight, from the lime of iCa 
being first felt, before medical advice was sought, and the pa- 
tient contriving to follow his work nearly up to the time of his 
applying ; whereas, in the case of Wright, which was decided- 
ly trcmmatic, the symptoms came on in the course of one nighty 
after he had walked to Warrington (18 miles) on the day im- 
mediately preceding. In the present case, too, the weaffier, 
from having been very cold and wet, had, for a few days, been 
unusually hot. On Monday, June IStb, when I first saw the 
patient, my own thermometer, in a north-eastern aspect in the 
street, stood at 80' and upwards, for some hours, and it wm 
not many degrees lower on the next day ; but then, on the day 
on which Gaskell first applied, it stood at 91% and for some 
weeks together the heat had been, almost without interruption, 
greater than is often experienced in this country. Again, the 
pain was much more at the loicer part of tlie abdomen, than at 
the ensiform cartilage. This is not noted by Mr Ncsbitt; but 
he, as well as myself, distinctly remembers it, insomuch that 
one of his attendants was constandy occupied in pressing on the 
hypogaslrium, which afforded some relief. In my remarks on 
Wriglit's case, I stated, that I had been disposed to regard thii 
ns rather a favourable indication ; and where it can be looked 
upon as a Irantlation from the one to the other (which in that 
particular instance it apparently might), perhaps it is really so. 
It happens, however, that the same has been observed in a ma- 
jority of all the severe cases that are the best known to me^ 
whether the result was favourable or adverse. Finally, it is b 
curious coincidence that, nearly about the same period in botb} 
there should have been some relaxation in the plan of treatment^ 
fuUcmed In/ a dose of laudanum, with a suOsequent exacerbation 
of the symptoms. From Mr Nesbitt's report, it does not appear 
ihat more than one powder, without any of the mixture, wn 
taken for twenty-four hours from the evening of Friday, or Bf 
gain that any thing of the sort waa taken after the laudanum 
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on Sunday evening till Monday noon, when / first saw ilie pa< 
tieul. On this })oint, I would solicit n comparrsnn tietwccn Mif 
N««biCl's Statement and the Reports for July 15th, J6th, atidl| 
ITlli, in Gaskeli's case. 

Altogether, then, it will probably be thought natural enough^ 
that, with the leading reaturcs of the two former cases ao fr ' 
in my recollection, and particularly that Gaskell had been i _ _, 
ciied, by prompt and vigorous measures, from the very pcrilouj 
liliution to which he appeared to have been brought by a suspem 
n of them, I should have been inclined to hope much from] 
liiar practice, in a case so nearly similar, only to all outwarti I 

n ranee much less strouj^ly marked — as in truth I was; and 
ore so, from Mr Nesbitt's Report of the ground actually 
guacd for the first four days; also that the patient had already 
tuivived what, according to Dr Parry and others, is the period 
" tlie greatest danger, 
"leeing, however, that comparatively mode?fite doses had before i 
B found, in this case, equal to the occasion, 1 did not sec any I 
Bsily for pushing them so far as I had done in either of th(^ I 
er. And here, perhaps, I was wanting, for in all such casea^ J 
there is no time to he lost. But bo this as it may, I merely f 
directed the scammony in each powder to be increased froia ' 
^. 8 to 1 0, and the camboge Irom gr. 5 to S, and ol. troton gtts. 
ii. to be given with each. How many of these ho got taken 
from the time of my first seeing him till his death (which was 
about 26 hours) is uncertain. It was said he took 7 powders 
and ol. croton gtte. G ; but Mr Nesbitt is confident that n 
kaifvias got down. 

But even supposing the whole quantity prescribed, frosk' ' 
the first, to have been taken bona fide, and without waste (of ' 
which, however, there is not the same satisfactory evidence as 
in either of the other cases), the total amount for nearly seven 
daj'S up to the time of my seeing the patient, does not exceed* 
calomel gr. !i40, scammouy gr, J 92, camboge gr. 120, mix- 
ture lib. aj ; whereas Wright, a boy of 15, and by no means 
Mout, reckoititig only ■what vx administered ourselvci (and, indeed, 
whoever considers the difficulty there must necessarily be, in 
fitting a patient with his jaw locked, and subject to convulsive 
catcbings, especially on attempting to swallow, to suck a nau- 
seous powder, mixed with treacle, through his teeth, will be 
convinced that scarcely any thing less than ocular demonstration 
is to bo relied on), took in the same space of time, before he got 
tb: tT'Aan, calomel, and scammony, agr. 300, camb<tge gr. 126, 
and upwards of lib. 2 of mixture, part of which had been outdo 
sUoogcv than ordhiary. 
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But the chief diflerence was in the manner ^of timing the re- 
medies. In the present case, the practice was the most active 
htihe^first^ and apparently with unqualified good effect; but 
afterwards it was slackened, contrary to the urgent injunctioui 
of Mr Nesbitt; whereas in Wright's, there was never any 
thing like a slackening, but rather it was pushed, almost daily, 
farther and farther; insomuch that, on the morning of the 2Sd^ 
before the croton was given, he took at twice, and within tfareei 
hours, what was more than equal to Jive of {he doses prescribed 
for this patient, namely, calomel and scammony a gr. 50, cam-« 
boge 25, besides a considerable dose of the mixture, and all 
this without any sort of effect, till he got the croton and clyster^ 
and in the course of one week he walked to the market. (Here 
I am requested by Mr Manifold to supply an important omis« 
sion in the printed Report for the morning of the 23d. He 
generally saw the patient four times in the day ; and that mor-i 
ining he had seen him at eight o'clock, and had given him a 
powder consisting of calomel and scammony, a ^i., camboge 

fr. 10; and when we met at eleven, he gave him a dose and 
alf, ntaking together the quantity I have mentioned. *) 
Such, then, is the evidence in this melancholy case. The 
question is, Does it furnish any valid argument against the free 
use of drastics in tetanus? I confess I do not see it. If, on; 
the contrary^ it were asked, whether, if the practice had beeil 
diligently followed up, the result might not have been different, 
I should have much more difficulty in answering. Indeed, Mr 
Nesbitt has repeatedly expressed to me his conviction, that in 
all probability it ii^ould : but he says, that in proportion as the 
necessity for active practice became less apparent to the patient 
and his attendants, the less able was he to get his own direct 
tions enforced. 

On this head, however, I have now my doubts. Even on 
my own principles, if it be a considerable point gained to get 
the scene of conflict removed from the citadel to the outworks^ 
and to follow up the first impression vigorously ; it cannot be 
less necessary to attend^ at the same time, to the condition of 
i\\e citadel 'w^oi^y more especially if, through the mismanagemciM: 
of those left in charge of it, its powers of defence have betn 
weakened. It may be a means of averting irremediable ruin. 



♦ Indeed it is so stated in the Original manuscript from which I drew up my own 
remarks ; but he presumes it must have been in the hurry of transcribing that it has 
been overlooked. Ho also wishes me to notice one typographical error, which ob- 
scures the seAsc. His latest Report is dated s'mce : it ought to have been Junei 
Here I might notice one or two trivial errors in my own Remarks ; but it is scarce* 
ly worth while ; the reader will have perceived them. 
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if, by succours thrown into the garrison, it be enabled to hold 
out even for a few hours. Now this patient had, by his way of 
going on, alternately working hard and getting drunk, even afi 
ter ike symptoms of the disorder had begun to show themselioes^ 
made large draughts on the vis vita; and the more so, as it does 
not appear that his frame had been inured to them. In fact, hef 
bad r^Juced himself to what a Brunonian would have termed al 
State of indirect debility. It is true, Mr Nesbitt states he took 
about a pint of Port daily. It is also true, that neither Gaskell 
nor Wright could bear much wine ; with the latter it disagreed 
so much that it was laid aside; and no doubt this circumstance 
contributed in part to make me think less of it in the present 
instance ; but then, Wright was a boy, with his vital power* 
unimpaired by excess ; and as to Gaskell, he actually did take 
a bottle of Sherry in twenty- four hours, when he was at thef 
worst, and " it always seemed to refresh him, and particularly 
" to promote sleep ; " yet he was not an intemperate man. Dr 
Carrie's patient, who was cured of traumatic tetanus by wine, 
and who also is stated to have been a steady man, " contrived 
to suck in a quart of Port during the first two hours, and 
three bottles ditto in the course of twenty- four hours. " t had 
myself, also, a case in the Workhouse, upwards of 16 years ago, 
in which tetanic spasms and catchings^ with cold clammy skirty 
intermitting put se^ and extreme general distress^ were complicat- 
ed with deep-seated inflammation about the parotid, ultimately 
ending in very extensive suppuration, itself apparently the con- 
sequence of a sudden suppression of the menses, from the pa- 
tient's having been much terrified, and exposed to cold, owing 
to a cry of fire after she had gone to bed, so that she rushed 
into the streetj without her clothes, on a wet night. In this 
case, 1 was not deterred by the inflammation from combining 
9in€ with large doses of drastics^ and with the best effect. The 
patient, a spare and apparently respectable woman, took a full 
quart of Port in twenty- four hours, and a gradually reduced 
quantity for many successive days. A fortiori^ then, Does it 
seem expedient that, in the present instance, wine, or perhaps 
brandy^ to a considerable extent^ should have been exhibited a- 
long with the drastics? And I now regret exceedingly that more 
prompt attention was not paid to this very important point ; but 
really there was not much time for consideration ; the patient 
was dead in less than twenty-^seven hours from the time of my 
first seeing him 5 and perhaps even then it was too late to have 
been of much use, for the pulse was up. I have already stated, 
that this symptom did not immediately alarm me as being more 
dangerous than irregularity, and in ail other respects the case 
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seemed comparatively mild ; but next morning, when I found 
him with a pulse at 1 44, though still without any remarkable iU'^ 
crease of the tetanic affection^ my apprehensions were all excited, 
and I immediately directed the wine to be given more freely} 
but I know not whether he lived long enough even to make the 
trial. 

It was immediately after this last visit that I went to consult 
Dr Parry's work, in which he lays such particular stress on the 
guickness or slowness of the pulse, as the criterion by which, as 
be says, *^ we may fairly estimate the danger on the one band^ 
or the probability of success on the other. " On this point he 
delivers his doctrines without much hesitation^ *< It will, I ' 
greatly fear, '* says he, ** be found, that the boasted success of 
means for the cure of tetanus depends on the circumstances I 
have just stated, that is, \i the pulse remains quiet for thejtrstjhe 
or Mix days^ the patient will recover under any^ and possibly, in 
many cases, mthout any remedies. If it is early quickj he will 
die in spite of all known remedies." In another place, he says 
that death " usually occurs in four days, and often within ybr^ 
eight hou7*s from the first symptoms of the disease.'* Now, with, 
all imaginable respect for this able physician, I would take 
leave to say, that, in what he has written on tetanus, he gene- 
ralizes too much, and lays down rules and limitations to which 
Nature will not be bound. From what period are the ** first 
symptoms" to be dated? In this last case, the patient was 
pever free from aching and stiffness in his jaws and limbs, after 
he had lain for some hours on the wet ground ; but it was not 
till more than a week afterwards that he applied for medical 
advice ; and, in the mean time, he had been working and drink« 
ing, and had, on the fifth day, walked eighteen miles to a horse* 
race, and worked all the next day. Nay, even after ho had 
applied, Mr Nesbitt states, that for the first four or five dayg 
the pulse remained quiet ; and indeed, from the circumstance 
of his having had an uninterrupted sleep of three hours on ths 
night of Friday, as also of his feeling so comfortable during 
Saturday, that, when the evening came, he had taken but one 
powder in twenty four hours, one cannot conceive that, up t9 
that time, much was wrong about the heart. 

When once, however, the functions of this important oi^an 
are involved, I admit the danger is fearfully increased, and 1 
readily subscribe to Dr Parry's proposition, that " whatever 
may be the mode in which it is acted on, the heart, in reality, 
seems to be that part of the frame which, in tetanus, first loses 
its vital powers. " He goes on however to say, ** If, in an 
adult, the pulse, by xhejoiirth ox fifth day, does not reach 100 
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or 1 10 beats in & minute, / believe the patient almost always ra» 

N.B. Here we have a day less; though, in the samepaget 
be speaks of five or siv days ; yet a day may make all the dif- 
ference ; for instance, had I seen Mr Nesbitt's patient on the 
SntiirJay morning, and had done nothing, I might have said, 
on the authority of Dr Parry, that as he had got over the fifth 
or iixlh day (or, more correctly, the eleventh or twelfth), 
" wirhout the pulse having reached 100 or IIO beats in a mi* 
niite," he was aimost sure to recover, with any, or possibly 
■aithoid any, remedies ! Not only, however, is the time at which 
^le pulse may become frequent, uncertain, but neither is the 
tmvcrsc of the proposition to be depended on, namely, that 
when the pulse is not quick, the patient will recover ; for in the 
case qnoied from StoU, in the Number of this Journal for 
April ItilO, where the patient died in convulsions, " the pulse 
was small, scarcely perctptible, but not quick. " It was idio- 
pnlhic tetanus too. 

Again. I cannot but think it rather a hasty assumption, that 
all remedies are mere matters of indifference. On the contrary, 
I Biiould say, ihat such immense doses of drastic purgatives as 
Gaskell and Wright took, must have done either good or hurt. 
If they were not proper, they were enough to have killed the 
patients ; and let the facts speak for themselves. 

A lilile farther on, Dr P. dwells on the distinction between 
the traumatic and idiopathic species, the latter of which he 13 
disposed to think rather lightly of, " as being disorders which 
bai'e little tendency to a fatal leimination. He who cures 
tliem, " says he, " will scarcely arrogate to himself the merit of 
having cured tetanus. " And such, I well remember, were the 
objections urged to me by some, when Gaskell's case was first 
published; (whereas, in truth, I had always expressed my 
doubts whether it was really traumatic or not; and my fears 
leat the practice, which had answered so well in it, might not 
have the same effect in a more decided case ; only, as I said at 
ihfl time, " should a less doubtful case occur to me, bearing in 
I i^iul the frequent failure of every known plan, and the fortu- 
( issue of this, I should think myself justifietl in giving it the 
II full trial.") But, without much of arrogance, it may be 
ned, that no such objection applies to Wright's case, for it 
hindlspuiably traumatic ; and herein consists its greatest 
t as selling that question at rest. Were I, however, to 
J from my own limited observation and inquiries, I should 
■at the idiopathic species has proved the more intractabla 
I. 1 have just adverted to the fatal case quoted from 
LV. Ko. 80. F 
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Stoll; and I may add, that Dr Parry has himself recorded ** a 
case 'without a woufidf "jc/iich terminated fatally.** It is true the 
patient lived at such a distance, that Dr Parry could hot see 
him regularly ; but then, if such ^* disorders have little ten« 
dency to a fatal termination " — if they be of that description 
¥^hich will " recover under aw?/, or possibly 'without any reme- 
dies, " this circumstance could have made little or no difference. 
For myself, I may be allowed to doubt whether the result might 
not have been different, if he had but given a full trial to those 
** large doses, frequently repeated, of calomel and jalap," 
which, he says, '^ ne should be disposed to try, if another in- 
stance were to occur to him. " It would still have remained to 
be inquired, what he would have called large doses ; but I feel 
assured, that if once he had made up his mind to ^^ procure very 
copious evacuations during several daysy " the physician who had 
nerve enough to take his station in the front rank of those who 
first ventured to bleed in purpura^ would not have been deter- 
red, by light considerations, from following up his own convic- 
tions. If 1 may quote an observation of my own, 1 am per- 
suaded he would have felt, that ^' if a remedy be indicateid at 
all, the dose should be regulated, not merely by weight and 
measure, but by the effect ; " and I am sure he could not have 
been more astonished at ihe lengths to which he might thus 
have found himself led, than I was, when I first learnt the un- 
precedented rate at which Gaskell was taking strong medicines 
(60 or 70 grains of calomel, with a pint of the infusion, con- 
taining jalap |ss. in the twenty-four hours.) It will be rc^ 
membered, that on the fourth day (it was but the third of such 
active practice)^ I shrunk from the responsibility of pursuing 
an unknown path, and, as I now believe, I had nearly lost my 
patient; but, fortunately for him, I recovered myself in good 
time, and all went on well. The pulse had been, nearly from 
the first of my attendance, at 100 or ]04. I question whether, 
ai the same period, it was so high in Mr Nesbitt's patient; yet 
it ultimately became very rapid, then he died. 

But again, Dr Parry makes a distinction between acute and 
chronic tetanus ; and, alluding to some cases published by the 
late Dr Rush, to recommend wi?ie and bark in large doses, he 
says, that " since these cases have been defective in that pre- 
cise enumeration of symptoms " (query, which be they ?) " which 
would enable one to judge whether they were of the chronic or 
acute kind, we have no means of appreciating the proposed re- 
medies. On the whole, " he adds, " it appears to me, that the 
cure of acute tetanus is still to be sought • 

According to this doctrine, then, every case that has not 
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pmedjaief must at once be set down as not having been 
■cute; otherwise I should liave thought tliat Wright's had a 
tolerebljr fair claim to the title. It was traumatic ,- it came on ^ 
in one night, after having icalked eighteen miles during the ' 
diy. And when, at the end of five days, lie was brought nome ' 
and p}Bced under Mr Manifold's care, he describes him as " ft ' 
most pitiable object, with his pulse at 105, universal stifFues^ 
8dd frequent spasms, sometimes pulling him violently back* ' 
viuds, at others forwards, so that he tails from his chair, oflen 
lith great violence : dijjkultij of swallowing, in consequence, 
as he says, of the spasm attacking his heart ,- much pain at the 
scrobiculus cordis, and down the back" — yet this boy recover- 
ed most rapidly : whereas the subject of the present remarks, 
il will be remembered, so far from being " such a pitiable ob- 
ject," at the same period after he first felt the disorder coming 
on, actually walked, on the fifth day, as far as Wright had 
done before he was attacked, and got tipsy at night, and work- 
ed at his trade the whole of the next day, and did not ask ad- 
vice till the end of the second day after all this; and it was not- 
tilt after eight days farther that he died ; making, in all, a pe- 
riod of fifleen or sixteen days. ' ' 
I confess, therefore, I cfo not see either the grounds or the 
utility of Dr Parry's distinction. Certainly, where the disorder 
Twtt a fatal coarse very rapidly, it may well be termed acute. I 
liBve myself seen such a one ; it was of the genuine traumatic ' 
^cies, in a man ; he was properly the patient of my friend (and 
at the time colleague in the Dispensary) Dr Jeffreys, who saw' 
Inm but once ; and being obliged to leave home on the evening 
of the same day, had desired me to visit him. 1 found him 
Willi his jaw very completely locked ; but he had been driving' 
his cart only a few days before, and was then sitting with hia 
&mi)y at a tea-table, in his ordinary clothes, and spoke quite 
cheerfully ; but, as I afterwards learnt, I had scarcely got a 
hundred yards or two from the door, when he was carried ofl^ 
probably by a spasm of the heart. But here again, neither does 
the converse always hold good, nor is the mortality at all in 

Sroportion to the acutencss. Witness the two cases last cited, 
lut farther, in my remarks appended to Gaskell's case, I have 
adverted to one of trismus, which had occurred at the Dispen- 
9wy to my friend and colleague Dr Carson, only a few days- 
after mine, and during the extremely hot weather of which I 

rke. Of this case I would say, that If any, it was entitled tO' 
appellation oi ckroiiic ; and 1 would quote it, as a striking' | 
"~* Uralioii both ways, of the efficacy of drastics on the one hand, J 
[lOf the fatal consccmcnccs of neglecting them on the others I 
F2 I 
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The patient had received so much benefit from Dr Carson, 
that be had ceased to apply, or to take uny medicines, but he 
never got quite well j and, in the absence of Dr Carson, at the 
distance of mi>re than Jive -weeks, I was desired to visit him. Of 
course I merely recommended a repetition of his former medf- 
cines ; but these could not be administered without great diffi- 
culty and firmness. He was an orphan boy, much indulged, 
and very refractory. Nothing was done, and he was carried 
off in a convutsiuu. 

Besides, it remains to be proved, that in cases which may 
have appeared the moH acute, there did not exist, at one timer 
hefore the functions of the heart were materially deranged, a 
state of things, of whicii, if due advantage had been taken tO 
establish a counter irritation, the disorder might not have been . 
arrested in its progress. To take, for example, the case of the^ 
boy whicli Dr Purry himself quotes, " tlie parts principally 
affected were the dorsal muscles, a power remaining of opeii* 
ing his mouth to a certain degree, and of swallowing a httl^ 
On the first day there was only a slight s/iffhess, with a natural 
puke ! on the second day the pulse was 86 ; on the third day 
96; on the fourth 130; on the fifth 160, when the patient 
died." Now, I would ask whether, if this boy had but been 
treated fi-om the fir si as Wright was, though he did not apply 
till the disease had already gained such strong hold, and tl^ 
pulse had got up to 105, the result might not have been 
equally favourable, for aught that appears to the contrary t 
At any rate, the negative must not be assumed. In this Tiewi 
it is important to observe how the puhe gradually came dam/t ilJ 
Wright's case, from the time that he was put uiider active treats 
ment, while yet all other symptoms appeared to be on the ('»- 
crease ,- so that on the fifth day after he had come under RK 
Manifold's care, " when he had a very bad night, with a con* 
tinuily of spasm from 12 till 7, and the rigidity so very grea^ 
that his parents thought he was dying. His pulse was at 84, 
and he complained more of pains in his groins and belly, bu( 
not in the least of pain at the scrobiculus cordis ; " thus verify- 
ing, almost to the letter, what I had said at the time, as to the 
scene of conflict being removed from the citadel to the outworks. 
But for a farther illustration of the mysterious connexion he* 
tween tlie functions of the heart and those of the alimentary 
tube, 1 would refer to the reports for the 23d, which was Inde^ i 
the day of the decisive conflict ; always remembering that he 
Jiad taken, in the course of three hours, in the morning, almost 
twice as much as is stated in the printed report. It will be seeD^ 
that, so Kite as 7 p. m., before he took the croton, he appearea 
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to be worse in e%'ery respect ; "the pulse was again at lOS," J 
mall and weak;" but only two hours afterwards, when relief* I 
bad teen ohtaintd, ii had settled to 72 ; and from that time,' 1 
it never rose more than two or three strokes in a minute. ' J 

As to the cases piibhshed by Dr Rush, not having seen them,' I 
all I can say is, that it was on their authority that Dr Currie' I 
and Mr Park gave such large quantities of wine, nnd. ■with mcfi J 
success too ; and it will hardly be contended, on any other prin- J 
pie, than i/iat it did not prove fatal, that this was not no arut^ 1 
case; for, besides that it was trtjumatic, it is expressly stated! I 
that " the progress had been very rapid; the jaw rigid- I 
Jy contracted ; tiie spasms extended to the neck and back ; the 1 
pain under the ensiform cartilage was most acute : and twicrf j 
or thrice, in every hour, he was seized with general convul- 1 
sions, which lasted half a minute. " 1 

Now, it is not to be supposed that Dr Pan-y had 7i€ver read 1 
th Currie's reports ; but surely he had forgotten them, when }i4 J 
wrote as he has done respecting " the precise enumeralioti ojf I 
amptows," &.C. I cannot therefore but regret that this excefjl 
lent physician, instead of lending his great name to the esta^ | 
blishihg of such hypothetical distinctions, had not limited him- 1 
self to his more general proposition, or that he had rendered i% 'I 
Mill more general, by saying, that in tetanus, •wfiencesoever arising^ j 
or at -xhattver period of the disorder, whether sooner or latei^ J 
when once the functions of the heart are in any leay materially % 
deranged, the danger to life is very much increased; and this I A 
ftar is undeniable. Possibly, too, the quicknex of the pulse mW 1 
lie « more infallible sign of danger than weakness or iiTegalarS- I 
(y, and I really believe it is so ; yet Stoll's patient died with ^ 1 
pulse not ()uicK but weak ; and I think whoever had seen mf I 

Ettient in the workhouse, w/ien she was at the worst, would hav% I 
een apt to lielieve that she was in fully as much danger of 4 j 
convulsion as he was. ' ] 

Indeed I would willingly cling to this case, as a proof of the 
possibility of warding off a fatal blow, tinder very discouraging 
cJrcnmstances ; for my sincere belief is, that if ever 1 rescued a 
patient from imminent danger in my life, it was this very one, 
ft» decidedly as ever I saw one rescued from Cholera or C'rirup ,- 
and this, be it remembered, was effected by the Jree eaidbition 
Bfwine, eomhiited txith large and repeated, doses of drastic put gn- 
tives: and I would suggest, that much seems to depend on lh4 J 
ambinatioH of the two, as rendering it unnecessary or even Jnjl 
to give ■wine in such quantities, or for siieh a length ^3 
■hen it is trusted to singly. In my remarks originallyj 
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Bubjoined to Gaskell's case, I took this view of tfae question, and 
later experience has rather strengthened it. Gaskell himself 
could not, at the most, bear more than a boltle of Sherry in 
24 hours, and took but tliineen bottles in four weeks; at the 
end of which, he ■a;nlked to the Dispensary, and soon got quite 
we!], and has remained so. My ftmale patient in the Work- 
house, took but nine quarts in i(> dayt^, when it was disconti- 
nued. She too got quite well, but not till after a relapse, from 
which she was recovered by a bleeding, and drastics as before, 
•without wine. As to Wright, it will be recollected, that he 
took verij little wine, and that very soon it was found expedient 
to discontinue it altogether. And yet he was nearly well in a 
week from the lime when he was at the worst : whereas, in Dr 
Currie's patient, " for a long time life xind death seemed to 
bang in equal scales; nor was it till he had been 42 days under 
treatment, that his safety could be ascertained, and during this 
lime he had swallowed 110 bottles of Port wine." How much 
longer it was before he was dismissed atred, is not stated, but it 
seems that, at the end of teii years, " his features retained the in- 
delible impression of the disease." 

1 have already admitted that, in the present instance, I may 
have erred by laying too little stress on one of these indications} 
though 110/ loo much on the other ; but after tlie best consider- 
ation that I am able to give to the subject, I confess I cannot 
suggest any means for the treatment of tetanus, in all its stagest 
which promise to be more generally successfulthan tbissame oom- 
bination ; taking for granted, of course, that in each separate case, 
the practitioner, will use his own discretion, as to quantity and 
proportion, according to the constitution and previous habits of 
the individual ; always remembering, however, how much 6e- 
jieada on promptitude, that the keeping of the vital spark alive, 
evett for a feix> hours, may make all the difference between life 
and death. 

Sometimes it has occurred to me as a question, how far the 
above principles would apply to hydrophobia; in fact, the same 
question has, I believe, been suggested by Dr Hamilton. In 
BUch cases indeed, as those detailed by my friend Dr Brandreth, 
in two recent Numbers of this Journal, I confess they seem 
wholly inapplicable; and considering the appearances on disseo 
lion in those two cases, I do not see what could have been etFected 
by any human means. If ever there was a period, in either of 
tnem, when any good could have been done, that period I con*' 
ceive was gone by, before they were seen by Dr Brandreth. But 
it may serve to show the uncertainty in which every thing relating 
to this frightful disorder is involved, when it is recollected not 
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cinly ihat in these two cases, the parts affected 'tLcre different i 
but in another case, owing to the bite of a ra^t/ fraf, which occur- 
red toon after the others, and which 1 saw, there was no appear- 
mi(e of viflammativn in any part: so that in this case and some 
others which I remember to have read, I should say that, un- 
)tss there be something in tiie nature oftlie specific virus, which 
will for ever baiHe all human efforts, judging merely from the 
symptoms and dissection, it seemed within the limits ofpossibi- 
iity tliat) by prompt and vigorous measures, something might 
hiiTe been accomplished in the way oicounler irritation, I am 
Ufwe of the great Additional and almost peculiar obstacle to the 
exhibition of cordials in this disorder, arising from the utter 
impossibility of swallowing a liquid, which the wretched patients 
in general labour under. In the last case which I saw (that 
owing to the bite of a cat) it was complete ; the very sight of a 
liquid would bring on a paroxysm: but this is not universal; 
for instance, in the case of poor Mr N. (Dr Brandreth's latter 
patient). 1 am sure 1 have seen it to a greater degree in some 
mixed cases which seemed to partake of the several characters 
of hysteria, hydrophobic, calalep.sy, and tetanus: and even the i 
Jioor woman whom I saw, managed to get down a dnse or timm 
cf calomel and scaromony mixed, with preserved currants; but I 
the plan was superseded for a copious bleeding and large dos^ i 
of liquor plumbi. Still as she f/zVZ get down this last, it seems pos- 
sihUthat small quantities of brandy, disguised in softsugar, might 
have been swallowed instead. Perhaps mus/c might have had a 
good effect. At any rale, it is not claiming txr^/ much, for such i 
practice, to say that it promises quite asjhirly as any thing elsM 
that has been proposed. Only tliat here, perhaps more than 4 J 
any other case, whatever is done must be done quickly, 
(To be continued.) 



VIII. 

On the Maternal Fatal Circulation. By David Williams^ I 
M. D., Liverpool. 

'T^HE inquiry relative to the nature of the medium, and then 
''- way by which the fcetus of the viviparous animal is nourish- 
ed in utero, has engaged the attention of the philosopher from 
Bti eaily period. Of the doctrines which have been entortain- 

Ktm ibe subject, none, however, as yet, has been supported by 
iclusive observations, although the modern authors, who>^ 
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iwritiDgs I am acquainted wiih, appear to be unanimous in giv- 
ng their spprobation to an ingenious hypothesis, to which we 
uhall have occasion to refer hereaiter. 

The communication between the viviparous animal and its 
offspring In the womb, is effected in the secundines by two dif- 
ferent orders of arteries and veins, and the placenta Is generoUr 
described as being apparently composed of those vessels, bleod- 
ed either with cellular substance, or perhaps some pecuHar, and 
not yet ascertained tissue. One order, the fecial system of ves- 
Bels of the placenta, is a continuation of those of the funis or 
umbilical cord J the other, the maternal or uterine system of 
vessels, arises from the vessels of the uterus. Equivalents in 
£ome respects to the secundines of the viviparous animal, are 
observed to be connected with the embryon of every organized 
production of nature, and in the ovum or seed of the oviparoui 
species, the embryon and secundines communicate with each other 
by vessels, in like manner as in the viviparous spedes, but un- 
der many modifications. In those classes which exclude their 
young in the ovum, the secundines seem to be intended for two 
purposes;— one, to be a reservoir of pabulum, suited to the 
nourishment of the embryon for a limited period alter its vital 
principle has been excited into a new action; — the other, th« 
effecting a change in the circulating fluid of the embryon, sna- 
logons to that which it undergoes in the organs of respiratios 
of its own adult species. Experimenis and observations on the 
discotyledons, or plants whose seeds are furnished with two 
placenta or cotyledons, prove the principal part at least of the 
nourishment of the incipient vegetation, to be derived from th« 
pabulum deposited originally in the cotyledons; and also its 
aeration to be carried on through the vessels of the latter. Thus 
during germination, the vegetable is nourished by the cotyle- 
dons, until lis roots and leaves are sufliciently matured to per». 
form their adult function. Then the communication ceases 
between the cotyledons and the infant plant, for the same re»- t 
son that the communication ceases between the secundines, and 
the foetus and uterus in the viviparous class at the time of par- 
turition. Experiments and observations likewise demonstrate^ i 
that the vitellus and albumen of the ovum of the fowl, contribute* 
during incubation, to the nutrition and growth of the chick, and 
that the exterior membranes which envelope them act as organs 
of aeration. 

Notwithstanding our intimacy with the channels and fountaina 
which supply the embryon of the fowl and vegetable with food 
and air, our information continues to be extremely defective, 
relative to the nature of the immediate mode of commuuication 
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wiiicli exists between the vessels of the fetaa of the viviparoiH 
species and the sources of its nutrition. The absence in thu 
uterus of reservoirs of pabulum adequate to the support and in- 
creaje of the fcetus during gestation ; the connexion of the 
uterus with the sccundiues, and the latter with the Tceius; the 
fiiui effects which speedilj follow the compression of the i 
biiicol cord, whilst the offspring is in uiero; and also, the c 
eiileration that the fcetus itself is incapable of creating mi 
riijsfor its own increment, have induced philosophers to ui 
tint the fcetus of the viviparous animal must needs receive itc 
nutrition from the system of the parent, according to its present 
rtijjency. Though all have acquiesced in this opinion, yet dif- 
ferent hypotheses have been entertalnad by different individuaHs 
reipeccing the quality of the nutrition which passes from t' 
Uterioe system of vessels into the fcetal. 

Many physiologists have supposed the blond itself to be ci 
Jated between the vessels of the uterine system, and the vessels 
of the umbilical cord. Hieronymus Fabricius was one of those 
who assented to ibis opinion. He imagined that the veins coa^ 
teyed ihe blood, and the arteries the spirits {sjiirilus vil/tlis, fa 
ealar cordis), from the system of the uterus into the system o 
ihefottus, uninterruptedly, and by continuity of canai. So, a 
graeahly to the popular philosophy of the times, Fabricius fan 
cicd that the fcetus received its blood and spirits directly from 
tile hvcr rtnd heart of the parent. * Juhus C^^ar Arantius, a 
contemporary of Fabricius, agreed with those who maintained 
adiflWent notion. He supposed the nutriment (/(«»ior) and 
^irits to be imbibed by the small orifices of the extreme rami- 
fientions of the umbilical vessels, from the uterine system of the 
placenta, f These were the prevailing doctrines of the day, 
whea our illustrious countryman made the grand discovery of 
the areater circulation. The author of the important physiolo* 
fpfCtS revolution, approved of, and zealously supported the main 
principle of the hypothesis subscribed to by Arantius; and he 
expressed his sentiments very explicily, both on the nature of 
whst he conceived the circulating medium to be, and on the 
tinicture forming the communication between the vessels of the 
faaui and those of the uterus. Dr I iarvey says, that he 
thinks the pL-icenta to be appropriated to the secreting of pa- 
botnm for the nourishment of the foetus, and he compares its 
function to that of the liver and mamma?. " Jecur, inquam, 
cut organum nulritivum corporis, in quo est; munama, in- 
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fantis; placenta^ embryonis. " * In examining the doctrin 
of inosculation of the maternal and foetal systems of vei 
sels entertained by Fabricius ab aquapendente, Dr Harvey^ 
remarks, that there can be no greater reason for supposing the 
umbilical and uterine vessels anastomosing one with the other, 
than tlie sanguiferous vessels of tlie mamma? anastomosing 
with the excretory ducts of the lacteal glands. Also, in speak- 
inc of ^^^ cotyledons or placentula; of gland uliferous animals, 
he has these words: " Cavitates ista?, spongia; majoris locu- 
lamenta magnitudinfle non excedunt; usque singulas earum, 
toiidem vasorum umbilicalium ramuli tenuissimi profunde pe- 
netrant: quippe in iisdem alimentum fo^tui reconditur; non 
quidem sanguineum (ut Fabricius voluit), sed mucosunfj ovique 
albumen crassius plane referens. Unde etiam manifestum est 
(ut dudum diximus) bisulcorum ficetus (ut et alios omnes) san^ 
guine materno non ali. " t 

In consequence of an Essay on the Nutrition of the Foetus 
in Utero, by Mr Gibson of Leith, J who defended tlie doctrine 
of the fcetus being nourished both by the mouth and by the 
vessels of the umbilical cord, the attention of Professor Alex- 
ander Monro primus was particularly called to our subject. In 
an Essay, in reply to Mr Gibson, by tiie Professor, we have 
quotations from several experiments that have been published ; 
in which it is asserted by their respective authors, that injec- 
tions had passed from tiie uterine arteries into the umbilical 
vessels. As I have not been able to procure a perusal of the 
original works, in which the experiments are detailed, and as 
Dr Monro has brought forward very material observations in 
discussing their merits, I liave taken tlie liberty of quoting the 
following information from his interesting production. § The 
first experiment alliuled to by Dr Monro, is reported by Dr 
Drake, in his Anthropologia Nova, as having been executed 
by Mr William Cowper. Dr Drake says, " Mr Cowper kept 
by him of a cotyledon and part of a uterus of a cow, in which 
mercury poured into a branch of tlie uterine artery, went into 
one of the cotyledons of the uterus, and filled those branches 
of the umbilical veins which went from the cotyledon to the 
navel of the fcetus. " Secondly^ Dr Noortwyk, in his Uteri Hu- 
inani Gravidi Anatomia et Historia, affirms, in his description 
of the dissection of an injected impregnated human uterus, that 
his injection passed from the uterine arteries into the vessels of 

• Exercitationes de Gcneratione Aniinalium. Dc Placenta. 

\ Excrcitationc de Gcneratione Animalium. De Acctabulis, 

I Edinburgh Medical Essays. Vol. I. Art XIII. 

I The Works of A. Monro, M.D. Essay on the Nutrition of Foetuset. 
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tile chorion and placenta. 'Hie force of this assertion, haw 
ever, is entirely done away with ; for Professor Monro makes 
ilouite evident that'Dr Noortwyk committed an error, in niis- 
fakutf; for tlie placenta tlie cellular substance situated between 
the muscular coat of the uterus and the villous membrane wbicli 
fbtnis its internal covering. In the same narration, Dr Noort- 
irjk also says, that " the injection into the impregnated womb 
mi not penetrate into the fcetus or umbilical rope. " And again, 
he says, " On the side of the placenta farthest from the womb, 
the red colour of the injection shined through the chorion ; and 
in one part, where the chorion was taken away, the small in- 
jecled vessels were to be seen in the preparation. " Tfiirdltff 
•* Slade is quoted by Blasius for saying" — " The liquor in- 
jected into the arterial vessels of the uterus (of a cow), was car- 
ried to the cotyledons, and by the cavities of the cotyledons 
into the substance of the placentte. " Fourlhlij, and lastlif. Dp 
Monro quotes Dr Raymond Vieussens, who is said to have 
made the following experiment. " He tied the left carotid ar- 
tery of a living bitch with young; and then, having put a small 
ivory funnel into the right carotid, he poured quicksilver at 
ilitferent times towards the head, till it amounted to about four 
pouails. By the lime this quicksilver was poured in, the crea- 
ture appeared to be quite dead, and he dissected her before a 
great many witnesses. " After describing the progress which 
iheuuicksilver had made in the vessels of the bitch, he says, 
*' Tnat fluid (the mercury), without bieaking any vessel, or 
the effusion of one drop of blood, passed through the plucentie 
EDrrounding each whelp, and was pushed into the umbilical 
veins themselves." In another treatise, he (Dr Vieussens) 
gives an account of this experiment in these words : " Mer- 
eury beinj* poured into the right carotid artery of a bitch about 
Iwo months gone with whelp, the left carotid artery being tied, 
d into the umbilical vein of the whelps, without any breuk- 
Rof the vessels. " 

e subjects of Cowper, Noortwyk, and Slade, had evidently 
tt'dead for some time previous to their being injected ; con- 
Ently, the irritability of their bloodvessels must have been 
T exhausted, as to have been incapable of rendering any 
tance in the circulation of the injected fluids. As they 
t placed in that respect under similar circumstances, we 
I' give tliem a general consideration, by principally quoting 
y of Dr Monro's experiments and observations. " Drake, " 
I the Professor, " expresses himself so little like an anato- 
1 comprehending both the glandula of the womb, and 
^placenta of tlie secundines, under the name of coti/ledt 
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that I suspected his committing a mistake ; therefore, I repeat- 
ed the experiment many times, by pouring mercury sometimes 
into a branch of the uterine arteries distributed to one of the 
glandular, and at other times, I poured the mercury into a 
branch of one of the umbilical arteries sent to a placenta, but 
never could make one drop of it go from the vessels of the one 
into the vessels of the other. " In another place the Professor 
tells us, " Having fixed a pipe into one of the iHac arteries, 
and having tied the other iliac artery and the veins, I pushed 
through the pipe fine oil of turpentine. I continued this in- 
jection till all the vessels of the womb were in hazard of burst- 
ing. Not one drop of this oil was found in any branch of the 
umbilical vessels, or in the foetus. " Professor Monro, in con- 
cluding his observations on the experiments attributed to Cow- 
per and Slade, says, " I have tried injections of very different 
kinds so often into the vessels of the womb and secundines of 
cows, prepared in all the different ways I could contrive for 
making liquors pass from the one to the other, without having 
once made a drop to pass, that I cannot be more certain of any 
thing, than that there is no anastomoses or continuity of these 
vessels in cows. " The shining of the injection through the 
chorion and amnios, as remarked by Dr Noortwyk, is a common 
occurrence. For, when we inject from the uterine arteries, 
we render a portion of the placenta turgid, by forcing the in- 
jection into its cells and fissures. 

We have next to examine the assertion of Dr Raymond 
Vieussens, respecting the result of his strangely conducted ex- 
periment. Although Dr Vieussens's subject was alive at the 
commencement of the experiment, yet, from the manner in 
which he conducted it, the sensibility of the animal must have 
been extinguished for some time previous to the quicksilver 
reaching the uterine system of vessels. The advantage, there- 
fore, that Vieussens derived from the irritability of the vessels 
in circulating his injection, can be equally as well insured by 
the forwarding of the mercury into the uterine vessels, the in- 
stant the animal is destroyed, through a more direct channel 
than the one he selected. Dr Monro says, " I endeavoured to 
imitate Vieussens's experiment on a living bitch, but the creature 
died before any success could be expected ; and therefore, with 
the assistance of my colleague Dr Andrew Sinclair, P. M., and 
of Mr Gibson, I took another way to try if the mercury would 
pass from the womb into the umbilical vessels." Then Dr Mon- 
ro gives us an account of two pregnant bitches, into whose ca- 
rotid arteries he introduced quicksilver in the direction of the 
aorta immediately after their destruction, at the same time sus- 
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pending them by the necks, {above where the pipes were insert- 
ed into the vessels), so as to give the pressure of a high column. 
In licscrilting the appearances of one of them on dissection, he 
fixy^, " After the amnios was opened, there was no mercury t* i 
be seen in the firetus, or in tlie umbilical vessel?, though vfA | 
(meaning Professor Sinclair, Mr Gibson, and himself) coula J 
trace these to their very minute branches in the placenta and J 
membranes." ■ I 

To make it yet more satisfactory to myself, as to whethrf j 
rjuickiilver would pass from the uterine into the umbilical vea* 1 
sels, while the irritability of the system was still active, a bitch 1 
lliat had gone about two months with young was pithed, and 1 
immediately quicksilver was introduced into tlie descending ao**i 1 
ta. The animal was suspended by the neck. After continuing; J 
the process until the hind feet were pretty tense with the miner 1 
ral, tlie uterus was opened, and the lieUis were carefully exa> \ 
toined. Not a globule of quicksilver could be detected in their ] 
sjsteraB, or in any of the branches of the umbilical vesseisi 1 
When the placentas were separated from the uterus, a quantity 
of mercury esciiped from the vessels of the latter. In one «F j 
dieplacent£e which had been slit open, a globule of quicksilve^ J 
was observed shining below the amnios and chorion. From iU l 
bulb, it was evident it was not within the coats ol a blood-vessel. | 
which was proved to be the case ; for, on gently opening the ex-. J 
terior or uterine surface of the placenta, above the apparent I 
lodgement, and inverting it, the globule dropped out. For th^ I 
parpose of seeing whether the irritability of the btood-vessels I 
ttKequal to the propelling of mercury against gravity, anothe^ ] 
BlHmal was destroyed. Instantly after tying its trachea, foui' I 
pODtids of quicksilver were gradually introduced into the left' 1 
oiroiid, (the head being suspended over the edge of the table^ ■ 
Kid, in imitation of Vieussens'a experiment, a ligature was pass^ I 
round the right carotid. When about one half of the tnercurV | 
had been poured into the artery, it began to escape at the nos- A 
trik On examination, it was found Lo have ruptured the ves- 
sels of one of the eyes, and to have insinunter) itself into its 
chambers. None of the mercury could be detected in the ves- 
sels of the thorax and abdomen, while the licitd remained sus- 
pended. On raising the head above the level of the body, the 
quicksilver rapidly penetrated into every part of the system. 
From this experiment mercury would seem to be too heavy a 
substance for the irritability of the blood-vessels (immediately 
after the destruction of an animal) to circulate agaiOEt graviQ', 
Xibe confused description given by Raymond Vieussens, of the 
lade by the mercury along the umbilical vessels, in^~ 
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clines me to think, as it did Dr Munro, that he must have fan- 
cied the mercury, worked into the fissures of the placenta, (as 
the aecundines were handled,) to have been contained within 
the coats of the branches of the umbilical vessels. The hypo- 
thesis approved of by Dr Vieussens seems to throw a doubt of 
his own firm conviction of the mercury having entered into the 
umbilical vein. If he had really believed that the mercury had 
circulated from the uterine vessels into the umbilical, would he 
not naturally have maintained that red globules of blood were 
probably circulated to and fro, between the maternal and foetal 
systems ? However, instead of being the advocate for a dot- 
trine of this kind, we find Dr Vieussens giving his approbation 
to the opposite hypothesis. 

From the above statements, and from the sentiments express- 
ed by the authors I have perused, it appears to me, that neither 
mercury, nor any subtile fluid that is used as an injection, can 
be forced from the maternal into the fcetai vessels, and vice versa, 
after the irritability oflheblood-vesscU has become extinct. Also 
it appears, that although we avail ourselves of the irritability of 
the blood-vessels the moment an animal has been deprivea of 
sensibility, yet we cannot introduce quicksilver from the sangui- 
ferous system of the parent into that of the foetus. 

The vain efforts of Dr Monro and other anatomists, in their 
repeated endeavours to inject the ftetal system of vessels from 
the uterine, brought the speculaiion of the blood being the cir- 
culating medium into disbelief. In process of time, the failure, 
by passive consent, came to be admitted to be one of the princi- 
pal proofs of the fomialion and circulation of the blood of the 
icetus being independent of the parent, excepting that the ma- 
terials for its fabrication could only be derived from the system 
of the latter. When the influence of the atmosphere on the 
blood in the adult lungs, and the action of the same agent on 
the blood of the chick in ovo, and on the fluids of the embryo 
vegetable, became to be duly appreciated, it was conjectured 
that the blood of the foetus must also be exposed by some means 
to the influence of the same vivilying element. As the foetal 
blood, according to the prevailing theory, could have no imme- 
diate access (such as the blood has in the adult lung) to the at- 
mosphere, it was hinted by Sir Edward Hutse, * that the pla- 
centa might be an organ of respiration or oxygenation, as wdl 
as an organ of nutrition. This idea by degrees gained ground) 
and at present the placenta is considered as appropriated to the 
secreting a^ pabulum nutiitionis, and to the executing the office 
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ofalung. The blood of the ftetus, when conveyed into the 
snbsiance of the placenta, is imagined to be there exposed to 
^etnQuence of the maternal blooci, which i^ thought to be so 
charj^ed with the sivifyinj^ principle o!' the atmosphere, as to ef- 
fect on the fceul blood an analoirous change to that which it 
undergoes in the lunge after birth. There is something ex- 
trtioely plausible and fascinating in this hypothesis, yet the data 
wliidi have given rise to it appear to me to be deduced from 
SDilogies and observations of too ambiguous a nature, to sustaia 
Utitifiictoriiy the Inferences drawn. , . 

While reflecting on the power which I had observed thaij 
blood-vessels to possess, of circulating oily Suids for n timu 
afler an animal wa^i destroyed, and also on the obstruction toij 
the circulation in the lungs, which takes place on the stoppage J 
of respiration, * they ajipeared to me to present a clue b]|M| 
wliJch the nature of the communication between parent and* 
foetus might be disclosed. The following investigation then 
was undertaken, from a preconceived idea that tlie vis instta of 
the blood-vessels might mainly contribute to the establishing, 
by experimental observation, one of the physiological specula- 
tions we have been reviewing above. To give an Insight of 
my preconceived views, I shall briefly mention the phenomena 
which I thought would necessarily result from, and conse- 
quently indicate, each mode of communication, on injecting oil , . 
into the maternal arteries, immediately after the destruction olim 
an impregnated animal. First, it was presumed if the commu- J 
Dicadon should be carried on between the fcetal and materuaitv 
vessels uninterruptedly, that the injection would permeate tha|l 
vessels of the fcetus in the form injected into the system of thaif 
parent. Secondly, if the communication should be throughu 
a secerning system, (secreting /jaiu/aM nfitritionis), that the inr 
jection would not pervade the fcetal system of vessels uad^ __ 
the form introduced into the vessels of the parent. Thirdly,: 
that if tlie placenta, in addition to the last presumed function, 
performed also the function of a lung, then, besides the exclu- 
sion of the injected fluid from the fcetal system, it was imagined 
tliat an obstruction and engorgement would take place in the 
unibilical arteries, as oil reached the maternal portion of thci 
placenta. For, as an obstruction and engorgement takes placoi 
in the pulmonary artery when respiration is stopped, froin.tb 
dcBcIency (in the atmosphere pent up In the lungs) of the 
principle necessary to the decarbonization of the blood ; s»>, 
on the same principle, It was conceived that a siniiliir pheno- 
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menon in the umbilical arteries would be the result of the pre- 
sence of oil, instead of the vital stream in the uterine system of 
vessels. The anastomoses of the umbilical arteries and veins 
were expected to lessen the engorgement ; but, at the same 
time, it was thought that if the placenta performed the func* 
tion of a lung, that the mode of communication between the 
extreme branches of the umbilical arteries and veins could not 
deviate greatly from that of the pulmonary vessels, therefore 
that a turgescence of the umbilical arteries would discover the 
presence of an obstruction in their system. These specula- 
tions were made known to my friend Dr Traill some months 
previous to putting them to the test of observation ; and in 
that interval, with his usual candour, their merits were often 
discussed. I may truly say, from the important assistance I 
have have received from the same gentleman during the pre* 
sent inquiry, that few could be more advantageously associated 
in an investigation. 
■ lit Experhnc7it» — A bitch of a diminutive size, that had gone 
about six weeks with young, was destroyed by tying the tr»» 
chea. Then an ivory pipe was introduced and secured in the 
descending aorta, within the cavity of the thorax ; through 
which warm linseed oil, coloured with alkanet, was injected by 
a small common pewter syringe, with as little delay as possible. 
To prevent regurgitation during the refilling of the syrinjO^e^ 
tlic orifice of the pipe within the artery was closed by the fin- 
ger. After continuing to throw the oil in, until we thought it 
had traversed the system of the womb, Dr Traill and myself 
commenced the examination. On exposing the viscera of the 
abdomen, we found that the colour of the oil rendered our in- 
jection visible through the coats of arteries, as well as the veins; 
and frnm its being of a different tint to the blood, we could 
distinctly trace the extent of its progress along the vessels on 
the external surface of the uterus. The womb contained three 
pups. We extracted two of them, and then drained the ves- 
sels of the ends of the umbilical cords attached to the foetus, 
upon white paper. A film of oil was distinctly seen on each of 
the drained portions of blood. Also, on making incisions into 
the bodies of the two fcetus, oil was apparent on the surface of 
the blood, which (lowed from the divided vessels. The re- 
maining pup was preserved. 

2(1 Experiment. — To ascertain whether there was any pecu- 
liarity in the mode of communication between the above sub- 
ject and her young, another of her own species, and about the 
same size, was pithed and injected. Films of oil were discover- 
ed on the blood received on paper from the vessels of the um- 
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bilicol cords. Oil was also perceptibly seen sn the surface of 
the blnod, wliich escciped from incIsioDs made in the bodies of 
severtil of the pups. 

3f/ Expfriment. — Dr Bostock and Dr Roget being in Liver* J 
poo), I had the pleasure of communicatJn;^ to them the abov^l 
experiments, and at the same time of expressing a desire to b* I 
favoured with their presence to witness a similar one; whicbl 
invitation they kindly accepted. Our subject being of a larf^ 1 
siiw and surly withal, it was deemed prudent to stun her by A I 
blow on the head, before attempting to pith. Linseed oil, co- a 
loured with nikanet, was thrown into the descending aorta, 1^1 
means of the apparatus already described. In consequence offl 
Dr Traill and myself having repeatedly been able to trace tkf I 
ti&ct of the momentum given to the injection by the depre%t \ 
lion of the piston, as far as the extreme branches of the artevl 
rid (and no farther, the circulation in the veins being always J 
anifurin), an opening was made in the upper part of the abdor 1 
men, for Dr Bustuck and Dr Roget to observe the like pheno* 1 
menon. Contrary to my expectation, in this instance the iiq* I 
pulse given to the oil at each ejection was but very feebly de^l 
iKted even in the larger branches of the mesenteric arterjb 1 
Tbis deficiency of power (in the impulse communicated by tb9 1 
diecbsrge of the syringe) to produce shocks or pulsaiions in tlif I 
miaute arteries, arose partly from the apparatus being impeiv4 
feet and too small for the size of the animal, and partly front i 
the regurgitation of oil which took place, from the fingers of 1 
the assistant and my own being repeatedly seized with tb^ I 
cramp, while stopping the extremity of the pipe insetted in tb^ I 
una, at the time of the refilling of the syringe. It hence ap^ 1 
pnrs to be necessai-y, for the production of a visible shock ig I 
die terminating branches of an artery, that the quantity of Ijf I 
quid emitted, and the force applied to its ejection, should be 14 I 
proportion to the calibre of the vessel ; and likewise, tbat none I 
of the injection should be allowed to escape during the procesi^ fl 
Aiier tinishing injecting, the cells of the womb containing thf I 
pope were alternately opencti, and the fceiuses extracted and so* 1 
fmratfd from their secundine?. The blood of each, as it isauea i 
out of the umbilical vessels, and from the incisions that were ' 
Wade in the bodies, was received on paper in several distinct 
poitions. On examining these portions, we discovered films 
of oil only on a few of them. As oil might possibly have come 
in contact with the skins of the pups by extracting tbetn 
out of the womb, and be the source of the few oily films 
ebterved, it was proposed, as an e^pcrimmttim cruets, thaj 
of the pups which yet remained without being incised, 1 
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■boaki be wasbed onder ihe epout ofa pump. By this precau- 
doiit me thought to erode the pouibility of beiog deceived by 
oil that might be adhering to tike externa] surfaces of the pupa, 
spreading itself imperceptibly over the blood, which would 
iuue oDt of the inciMons that would be made in their bodies, 
after their ablution- Tlie two fcetu^cs being washed, their internal 
cavities were laid open, and ihe large blood-ressels were divided, 
but no appearance of oil could be detected on the blood which 
oozed ouU 

*ti Experiment. — Dr Traill present, Onr subject measured 
sixteen inches from the occiput to the coccyx, and was so lar 
advanced in prc^ancy, that the superficial blood-vessels of the 
pops could not readily be observed on account of the develop- 
ment of the hair. Pithing was the mode of destruction. Afteiv 
wards, n stop-cock pipe was fixed in the descending thoracic 
aorta, through which a pint and a half of linseed oil, coloured 
with alkanet, at the temperature of about 100° of Fahrenheit, was 
thrown in by means of a three-ounce brass syringe. When 
half the nil had been injected, an opening was made in the right 
auricle of the heart, throu<^h which oil soon began to issue. It 
was supposed that this aperture would prevent an accumulation 
of blood in the cavities of the right side of the heart, and 
the large venous trunks ; therefore, that the oil would be 
more freely circulated in the uterine vessels, as no stagnation 
could lake place in them from an engorgement in tlie inferior 
cava. The pups were extracted, by making incisions across 
and through the parietes of the uterus into each ceil, above the 
portion of the ovum, at either end, which extends beyond the 
annular placenta. After the opening was made, the uterus 
was grasped in such a manner, that the foetus and its mem- 
branes were pressed towards the aperture, through which they 
were made to protrude beyond the cut edges of the uterus. 
The chorion and allantois were ruptured with hooks, then the 
amnion and foetus were drawn out. This method was adopted 
a> the one best calculated to reduce the chances of oil frotn the 
divided edges of the womb coming in contact with the foetus. 
The first pup extracted had its funis secured. After washing it 
in difTereut vessels with warm water, until no oil could be per- 
ceived on the surface of the latter, it was laid aside on & plate. 
Another nidus was exposed, the foetus of which, after dividing 
the umbilical cord, was placed instantly to bleed in warm water. 
The action of the heart, which was feeble on its immersion, be- 
came so stimulated by the heat, as to project the blood out of 
the umbilical arteries to some distance, and to pulsate sixty-six 
timeB in a minute. Oil immediately began to make its appear- 
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iuice nn the surface of the water, over which, by degrees, art 
oily film was spreiid, and ultimately, in several places, particles 
of oi! congregated and formed extremely minute flakes- The 
first pup extracted, after having laid on the plate awhile, waa 
put in a basin containing warm ivater, at the Eamc time the 
funis was divided between the ligature and umbilicus. The 
Bclion of the heart was not renewetl, but the blood flowed froni 
the vessels of the cord pretty freelj', and oil gradually ascended 
lo the surface. The third pup extracted had its funis lied, wat 
washed, then after dividing its cord, between the knot and um- 
bilicus, it was dropped into a vessel which held warm water J 
the vessels of the cord bled freely, and by degrees oil became 
visiWe on the water. The accumulation of oil on the water in 
the two latter vessels was not so considerable, as on thai of the 
first. The fourth and fifth pups bad their umbilical curds tied. 
From a deficiency of warm water, sometime elapsed before they 
could be washed and placed in the vessels in which it was 
intended that they should bleed. When they were placed in 
lliem, no blood would issue out of the umbilical vessels; incisions 
wK-e therefore made into the cavities of the chests, and the large 
venouB trunks were punctured. From the one that was first 
operated on, a few pellicles of oil ascended to the surface, but 
from tlie last none appeared. 

blh Experhnvnl. — All our subjects having been pithed with 
ilie exception of the first, this trial was instituted for the pur" 
poBeof ascertaining whether more oil could be introduced into 
the fietal t^ystem by destroying the parent by securing the tra- 
then, than by pithing. The animal was nearly of the same size 
u the one described iu the last experiment, and about the same 
period of pregnancy. After we had injected, a fcctus was ex- 
tracted, and the like method was observed with it, as with those ' 
of the fourth experiment. Oil ascended to the surface of the 
*Mer, but Dr Traill and myself could not determine whether 
one of the modes of destruction alluded to, would be more fa- 
fouivble than the other to the introduction of oil from the ma- 
temat into the Icetal system. 

My friend. Professor T. Thomson of Glasgow, did me the 
tvntnx of transmitting the above experiments to the Royal f^nr- 
dety> before which they were read." Shortly after the reading • 
of my paper, it was suggested, that it would be advisable, before 
commiuing it to the press, that a less equivocal mode of expert- ■ 
menting should be had recourse to. The objection raised 
against the validity of the foregoing experiments was, that the < 
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of the two pups that were wttj^bed under the spout of a pump. 
From the subject of this experiment having been but inditter- 
ently injected, and from the partial appearance of tlie oil, doubts 
may reasonably be entertained respecting ihe source of the ot^ 
on Uie portions on which it could be detected. In the fourth 
and sixth expcritnenCs, oil ascended to tlie surface of the water 
TrMU every pup that was examined, excepting from the last pup 
ia the fourth, iu these two latter experiments, it will be no* 
bced, that a marked diminution in the quantity of oil on the 
wUefr could be discovered the longer the bleeding of the fcetua 
vas suspended ; and after a time, it ceased to appear altogether* 
Could this gradual diminution and fiual disappearance, beat* 
Uibuted \o die oil adhering more and aiorc tenaciously to the 
udcfi of the bloodvessels as the circulation flagged ? It is evident 
from our details, that in the most successful of our experi- 
ments, we introduced into the systems of the fcetus bnt a small 
quantity of oil in proportion to the blood which we found in 
lAGiD. The present stnLe of our knowledge may be too imper- 
fect to solve the reason of this partial introduction of oil only, 
yet before I conclude, I shall venture to hint at the causes 
nhich I conceive to have obstructed the entrance of a greater 
ipiuitity. What could have been the reason in Dr Monro's 
trials and my own, of the non-admittance of quicksilver into the 
fatal systems from the uterine, at a period that would hav« 
bren favourable to the admission of oil '^ Did it arise from the 
i|uicksilver preseming a mechanical obstacle? Or, from its be* 
iuj; obnoxious to the umbilical system ? 

From secretion being a funciion, the end of which is the for* 
inuion of 6uids which have no previous formal existence in the 
btood : the passage of the oil into the vessels of the fcetus in 
our experiments) would appear to be inconsistent with the ide* 
olits having passed through a secerning system. This |)ositioil 
panted, it is highly proboble that the capacity of the communt* 
cuioo between the lUeri and foeiiis in the subjects of our 
uncriments, had been capable of allowing the passage of the 
fw particles of the bfood. Accordingly, I am disposed to con- 
clude the maternal and fostal systems in the canine species, to 
lir pan& only of a common uninterrupted sanguiferous syyietni 
The analogous situation, in which the foetus of viviparous ani~ i 
miU in general are placed in lUero, aH to the induence of exteiK I 
nal physical agents, appears to me to declare very obviously, 
ihe mode of communicaLioo between parent and fcetus to be si- 
niiUr in all. Jf this analogical inference, and the previous coi>- 
^m on be admitted, we shall have reason to doubt the validity 
Ifae doctrine of the maternal fecial communication as taught 
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by Dr Harvey, together with its modern superstructure. For 
if iny experiments and deductions be correct, we can no longer 
subscribe to the hypothesis of there beinff two independent san- 
guiferous circulations in the impregnated stale, and to ihe pla- 
centa being an organ of aeration. 

Admitting the quality of the medium of communicHtton be- 
tween the uterine and umbilical vessels to be blood, it would 
seem to me, from the small portion of oil discovered in the 
fcetal systemi in our experiments, and from the fa-lus not bein|^ 
found deficient of blood when the parent is bled to death, that 
the maternal fcetal circulation must be obstructed, previous to 
either the maternal, or the foetal vessels, becoming loo debilitat- 
ed to propel their contents. It is well known, that the foeUl 
Eystem does not appear to be in the least drained of its blood 
when an impregnated animal is killed by the butcher. In tbit 
case it cannot be (jueationed, that the heart of the foetus con- 
tinues its action, and that the irritability of the blood-vessds 
of the maternal and fcetal systems continues vigorous a whil^ 
after theleft ventricieof ihe heart of the parent lias ceased to pro- 
pel blood to the uterine arteries. A cow far advanced with cslf 
was slaughtered ; presently, on examining the calf, it was found 
to contain a large quantity of blood, which jssued out in a streein 
on dividing the jugular vessels. In this instance, the maternal 
foetal circulation must have been obstructed soon after the cow 
had been *' stabbed, " and while the irritability of the fcelel 
heart and of the maternal and fecial vessels had been yet active: 
For the blood of the cow naturally rushing towards the point 
where there was the least resistance, the uterine vessels could 
only have replenished the system of the calf for a very limited 
period. Therefore, if the blood propelled to the ptacentulee by 
the umbilical arteries had been forwarded to the uterine systeai* 
as long as it had been able to have conveyed it towards the in^ 
ferior cava, the calf would not have had in its system, in lay. 
opinion, so large a portion of blood as that which escaped out . 
of its jugular vessels. It would appear to me to be a law of thtt 
animal economy, that as soon as blood ceases to enter the um- 
bilical vessels from the uterine, that blood also ceases to enter 
the uterine vessels from the umbilical. Thus the draining «(■ 
the fcetus of blood, (in the event of the sudden death of the pa- 
rent), would be prevented, and means would be gained towards 
iu preservation for a time in the womb, independent of the ms- 
ternal sanguiferous circulation. Likewise, as an additional 
means of preservation, the fecial blood propelled to ihe p]a~ < 
centa, (after the maternal fa'tal communication has been cut off)) 
would appear to pass from the umbilical artericsi through the 
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anastomoaing branches existing between them and the umbiticiUl \ 
veio, into the latter, to be a^am returned into the fcetus. liv I 
this wajt the fecial circulatiou after the cessation of the roatetiif t 
nal fi^tal, might be carded on uninterruptedly as long as th^ j 
irritability of the heart and vesseb of the ftetus would be ablot ( 
to circulate the blood. Is it not this adjustment of means ta < 
ends that regulates occasionally in some animals the foetal cir^ 
culation during parturition, from the instant the ^anguifcroi 
communication is cut off between the offspring and the parenUl 
until the farmer respires? And, is it not to the above law anoi 
prospective contrivance, that the infant owes its preservatioi 
when its life is saved by the Coisarian operation after the dcatbifl 
nf the mother? Pray, does any blood pass directly from thotl 
umbilical arteries Into the umbilical vein, while yet the maternal' 
fatal circulation is going on uninterruptedly? If we accede ta< 
the afHrmative of this interrogation, then we shall admit that »: 
smaller quantity of blood enters the umbilical vein from thsi 1 
uierine system in a given time, tlian is returned to the pbcenttb | 
by the umbilical arteries from the Icetal system within the samOi I 
period. Or in other words, that the blood which is conveyed by|l 
the umbilical vein to the fcetus is not entirely received direct^ I 
from the uterine arteries, but partly from them, and partly fromi j 
tbe umbilical arteries. This view, and the foregoing one which. I 
lupposes an early obstruction of the maternal fcetal circulation^ 1 1 
on tbe destruction of the parent, offer, in my opinion, a probable* f 
explanation why comparatively to the quantity of blood, sot 1 
»m»ll a proportion of oil, could be found in the systems of the ( 
fieuis IN our experiments. 

Admitting that the uterine arteries supply directly, but a/)on>i 
tvm only of the blood returned to the fcetus by the umbiUc^t i 
vein, it may be a query, whether the faitus of certain animals dm I 
not circulate blood that is more of the nature of arterial bloody f 
tfain the fostusof other species? If so, then the young animals' 
that are the least capable of enduring the privation of air, and- 
tliat have the greatest power of generating heat at birth, " may 
most likely be expected to be tbe more liberally supplied witb 
hltKid direct (during the fwlal state] from the uterine arteries, 
ud vice versa. 

In injecting the fcetus from the maternal system, and in de- 
tecting the oil in tbe fcetal, I ihink attention to the following 
uggcsiions might be of advantage. The impregnated subject 
liKMikl be deprived of sensibility, by having the trachea tied at 
lite actue of inspiration, so that tbe lungs may be in a state of 
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full inflation after the cliest is opened. This mode of destruc- 
tion gives the operator lime to remove away the sternum and 
the cartilaginous ends of the ribs ; and also of passing a liga- 
ture under the aorta, while yet the circulation is going on unin- 
terruptedly. After this preparative step has been taken, punc- 
turing the aorta, and the inserting and securing a pipe in it, 
with the ligature already prepared, should be the next object. 
As soon as this has been accomplished, the injection should he 
thrown into the pipe immedialety. On the speedy execution of 
this act mainly depends the success of the experiments. There- 
fore, the sooner the shocki caused by the depression of the pis- 
ton, pervades the uterine system of vessels, after the communi- 
cation has been cut off with the heart, the better. The injection 
should be emitted from the syrinffe, not in an even stream, but 
in reiterated, quick, and smart discharges. This method great- 
ly accelerates the motion of the injected fluid in the arteries, 
and, consequently, its passage to the placenta. What would 
perhaps send the oil still more expeditiously towards the pla- 
centary sj'stem than the common syringe, though ever so ex- 
pertly handled, from the time taken up in the refilling of it, 
would be an appropriate injecting apparatus, on the principle of 
Mr Reid's patent one for the stomach. For the same reason, 
such an apparatus would also he better adapted than the com- 
mon syringe, for the purpose of exhibiting the nature of the 
progress of the blood in the artery and vein, as alluded to in 
third experiment. After the second syringe-full of oil has been 
injected, the right auricle should be punctured. This aperture 
will be a guide in directing when to desist injecting; perhaps, 
we should continue the process for two minutes, after the oil has 
commenced issuing out of it. This opening also, from its pre- 
venting engorgement in the vessels of the uterus, enables the 
oil to be circulated in them more freely. The moment we finish 
injecting, the examination of the fcetus should be entered upon 
without delay, in the manner described in the sixth experiment. 
The observance of thia suggestion is of much importance. For, 
as the irritability of the sanguiferous system of the fcetus be- 
comes more and more feeble, the presence of the oil on the wa- 
ter becomes less and less distinct, until at last none can be de- 
tected. 

I'shall here observe, that experiments similar to those ad- 
opted in the above inquiry, are extremely well calculated to 
show the state of the blood-vessels of the stomach and small 
mtestines, under the different alternate conditions of the ali- 
mentary canal. To demonstrate the vessels in the opposite 
extremes of these conditions, it would be uecessary that ani- 
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mals should be examined, after being destroyed in the follow- 
ing states. The stomach and small intestines of one animal 
should be empty of aliment; another, after twenty- four hours 
of fasting, should be allowed a full meal of animal food, short- 
ly before its death ; and the lacteals of another should be ac- 
tively engaged in conveying chyle. After injecting subjects 
with coloured oil, under these conditions of the alimentary 
canal, the blood-vessels ramifying on the stomach of the ani- 
mal lately fed, would be found to be much more conspicuous 
and larger than the corresponding vessels of the one with the 
stomach empty. Likewise, the mesenteric blood-vessels of the 
animal with the lacteals in a state of activity, would be much 
more conspicuous than those of the one with the lacteals in a 
state of rest. In a trial instituted in the presence of Dr Traill, 
the difference in the diameter of the gastric vessels of the ani- 
mal injected with its stomach full, and that with its stomach 
empty, was very apparent ; and to me it appeared much great- 
er than I had imagined it could have been. 
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jIn Exposition of the Natural System of the Nerves of the Hu- 
man Body, wiik a republication of the Papers delivered to the 
" I Society on the Sulked of ike Nerves. By Charles 
BeVl. London, &c. 1824.. 

Ts our Number for January 1824, we commenced an analy- 
-*" sis of the researches, which have been for some time car- 
ried on chiefly throughout the Continent into the properties 
and functions of the nervous system ; and we had given a com- 
bined view of the results obtained by several French and Ita- 
lian physiologists regarding vaoous parts of tlie brain and 
spinal marrow. We then announced, that some interesting 
observations had likewise been made on the uses and proper- 
ties of individual nerves; but delayed taking notice of them, 
as we conceived it probable that new discoveries were on the eve 
of being made, which would materially influence tlie results 
previously obtained, and that consequently we might be enabled, 
oy a little delay, to present our readers with a more precise 
and stable body of doctrine respecting the whole physiology of 
the nervous system. 

It must be confessed that some of the views discussed in the 
paper alluded to, — namely those relative to the functions of 
the cerebellum and brain proper, — were always regarded in this 
country with distrust. This distrust has not been by any means 
diminished by the inquiries which have been made since; for 
not only hate the results o£, various observers varied consider- 
ably, but likewise strong doubts have even been thrown upon the 
legitimacy of the whole method of investigation. As the facts 
which have been brought forward, however, are not strong e- 
nough to justify the impartial critic in foi;niing even a probable 
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opiaion npon the questions at issue, we vhall leave tliem entire^4 
ly for the present, and proceed to redeem our pletlge, by g!v-M 
in^ Kome account of the discoveries recently ntade in the pliy^fl 
siolDgy of the spinal chord and individual nerves. m 

If doubt iind uncertainty have been thrown over the doc-*i 
trines advanced by Flourens and others concerning the func*! 
tioQS of the brain and cerebellum, the case has been very difl^^l 
rent with the opinions advanced on the subject of the spine anil* I 
nerves. It has been clearly established, that different proper^ I 
lies reside in diflerent parts of the spinal marrow ; and the* I 
labours of all experimenters agree in determining tliat different" 1 
nervous filaments are appropriated to the diftt:rent purposes tfi | 
sensation and of motion. • I 

By far the most important result of the competition that has I 
prevailed in this department of medical science, is the publi-f J 
catioti by Mr Charles Bell of a connected account of hisvieW*,! 
regarding the Natural System of the nerves. A considerablff % 
pwt of his observations and discoveries had been read froni'4 
lime to time before the Royal Society of London betwixt thtf I 
jears 1821 and 1823, and were subsequently published in thuJ 
Philosophical Transactions; but they had not attracted the atfl 
tention which ihey deserved, chiefly, perhaps, as Mr Bell him-^l 
self Imajjines, because these detached treatises "did not con^*l 
tey an idea of the system, or of the simplicity and order whicti4 
lire introduced by it into the demonstration of the nerves;" and^ 
pwtly, too, it is suspected, because some of his professionaTJl 
brethren, whose opinion is of weight in such matters, had (forf^ 
reasons we need not inquire into) received his statements witlvl 
less of that attention and disinterestedness to which their inv*^ 
portancc and the high reputation of their author unquestion-i'l 
niily entitled tbem. For these reasons, although Mr Bell ap.^^ 
penrs to complain of his being compelled to publish a con4'|| 
nreted view of his inquiries prematurely, yet we have no doubt rl 
he Ims acted wisely ; and it may be added, ttiat tlie step he'i*]! 
has taken was still more imperiously called for, in consequenctf"! 
of the claims which his friends raised on his behalf to dii^ J 
coveries appropriated by other physiologists. On tliis parti-jB 
eu!ar part of tne subject, we most be excused for adding, the 3 
psbtic had reason to expect fuller lietails than he has deemed^jj 
It fit to give personally. 'W 

We snail now proceed to analyze the contents of his work,'!l 
■rfdirifr occasionally sucli illustrations and strictures as may mV 

fd from the contemporary and subsequent experiments ofm 
, and from the controversy which the claim alluded to^k 
lied forth. It contains two distinct investigations. Itf'J 
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tlie one lie euJeavours to sliow tliat cncli nervous tlneail is ca>- 
pable of conveying but one inipressioii, and cousequcnlly that 
diSerenL twigs aia destined fur conveying the inipresstuns wliicb 
gave rise to sensaUoii and those wlilch excite muscular^ooitT 
traction : In the other, tliat a particular set of nerves, agree- 
ing in tlieir origin, structure, and mode of distribution, ace 
appropriated to tlie purpose of regulalinjr die various actions 
connscted directly or indirectly with respiration. The former 
of these doctrines, which we noticed briefly on a previous oc- 
casion, uppears to be now fairly establislied upon the fullest 
anatomical and experimental evidence ; and tlie latter, to say 
the least of it, is rendered extremely probable by the exposi- 
tion and arguments of Mr Bell. 

It is long since upon theoretical grounds dilTerent nerves 
vrere supposed to be destined for the functions of sensation and 
of motion. This appears to have been the opinion of Galen. 
Itut for the mo^t part, and especially in modern times, anati^ 
mists and physiologists espoused the opposite doctrine j and it 
was believed, that, wiih a few exceptions, (;ind even these were 
but vaguely ascertained), all the nerves proceeding' from the 
brain and spine conveyed both kinds of impressions. The 
method by which Mr Bell was led to doubt the accuracy of 
this opinion, as wo gather partly from himself, and still more 
distinctly from several essays published on the subject by bis 
relation and pupil Mr Shaw, was the following. Reileaing 
thill the third and ninth cerebral nerves were generally believed 
to be purely motors, and that these nerves arise from a pan of 
the bi'uiu which is conceived to be continuous with the anterior 
QLilumn of the spinal marrow, he considered it passible, that 
this part of the spinal marrow and the corresponding part of 
the bruin might (liSer in function from the posterior part, and 
might be intended specially for exciting voluntary motion. 
The composition of the spinal nerves, which all consist of two 
sets of roots, one from the posterior, and the other from the 
anterior column, enabled him to determine the point experi- 
mentally; and accordingly he found, that, on laying bare the 
roots of these nerves, he could cut across the posterior fascicu- 
lus without convulsing the muscles of the back, but that, on 
touching the anterior fasciculus with the point of the knife, the 
muscles of the back were immediately convulsed. * These 
facts were announced, so early as 180i>, in a pamphlet which 
vfas printed for distribution among his tricnds, but not publish- 
ed. But, although according to his own account and that of 
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Iiis pupil Mr Shaw, they were never lost sight of from that tira» 
till tlie publication of his first paper on the subject in the PH^fl 
losophical Transactions for !8S1, we must be permitted to doul^l 
whether they were refrftrded by him, till very lately, with thftfl 
intensity of interest which they could not have failed to attrac^l 
had their fall scope and bearing been earlier apparent. Tt^-S 
will appear, we think, on simply comparing the anatomicAV 
views he now takes of the structure and distribution of tttb^a 
nerves with the able description of them contained in the Iti^fl 
edition of his work of anatomy published in conjunction witp^ 
his brother in 18!6. However this may be, we find him a^btl 
assiduously employed on the subject early in 1821, at a perioSi 
considerably antecedent to the date of M. Magendie's discov c ilJ 
ies on the same topic. For Mr Shaw proves hy extracts fro^l 
his notes, that at that time Mr Bell and lie had not oilh^a 
satisfied themselves of the accuracy of the experiments mode ml 
1809, bnt had likewise so far extended their previous resulAlfl 
to the spinal marrow itself, as to ascertain that the niusclrafl 
were not convulsed when its posterior column was irntated ibl 
the upper part of the buck. • "• B 

Tlie train of Mr Bell's researches now led him away, as Wisl 
shall presently find, to the second subject of inquiry, nam^|^4 
the appropriation of a particular set of nerves to all the actiotn^ 
directly or indirectly connected with respiration. But befoi#6ifl 
wcotnpanying hira through these curious researches, we tnuKfl 
leave him for an instant, to ascertain what light may be throffH.B 
Bpon his earlier discoveries by the more recent experimeiHB'B 
of other physiologists. 'j 

It is to be clearly understood, that so early as 1809 Mr BcJn 
"Was ftwarc that tlie anterior roots only of the spinal nerves wer^n 
distined for exciting voluntary motion. Of course he must haifcfl 
inferred, that the posterior roots were destined for sensation. Bflra 
ttis vas not determined experimentally, either at that time or hifl 
'his subsequent researches with Mr Shaw in >821 ; because, froAkfl 
motives of humanity, as it appears, he made his experimctttifl 
hot during life, but during the short period after death, wbAifl 
the nerves preserve their impressibility and thfe muscles th<^H 
contractility, but when no proof can be procured withregafciB 
to the seat or conveyance of sensation. I 

The experiments of Magendie, of which we gave a sDcclniM 
lecount in our Number lor January 1824, were not publisltC^il 
till August 1822 ; and as they were published only in die fut<tij 
of a very short notice, it is to be presumed thai ihey had bcetJ 
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but rccenlly perforuicd. The clulms of Mr Bell to the dignity 
ot* original diKCuverer are thereibre placed bcyoad all doubt, to 
far as regards Magendie. At the same time it can hardly be 
denied that Magendie ia entitled to rank aa second discorerer; 
for it is most improbable, tHat he had ever seen the Essay which 
Mr Bell circulated among his private friends thirteen years b^ 
forei and he at once admitted that gentleman's claim to priority 
of di&covery, when the Essay alluded to was sent him by Mr 
Shaw. How far he may have been led to make bis experiments 
by the contents of Mr Bell's late papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions, in which, however, no distinct allusion is ever made 
to the researches of 1809, we presume not to judge. Magendie 
himself alleges he was led to make them, merely because he 
had long had them in contemplation. Another claimant to this 
discovery has likewise appeared in the person of Mr Herbert 
Mayo, lecturer on anatomy in London. This gentleman men- 
tions in his Anatomical and Physiological Commentaries, that, 
being aware of the composition of the fifth cerebral nerve at its 
origin being the same as that of the spinal nerves, and having 
ascertained that its twigs which pass through the ganglion of 
Gasserius are destined lor sensation only, while those which do 
not are intended for exciting mu£cular motion, he was led to 
conjecture that the posterior and anterior roots of the spioal 
nerves were similarly circumstanced ; and he adds that he was en- 
gaged in experiments to determine the fact, when the publication 
of Magendie's rendered his unnecessary.* As in the latter part 
of this statement he lays claim only to the merit of intending to 
be a discoverer, it may be passed without further notice. It 
will be seen by and by, how far he is entitled to claim the dis- 
covery of the fact which led to his conjecture regarding the spi- 
nal nerves, namely the appropriation of different fasciculi in uie 
fifth cerebral nerve to the purposes of sensation and motion. 

It was mentioned in our former paper (vol. xxi. p. 156), that 
the opinion of Mr Bell and M. Magendie regarding the di»- 
tinct functions of the roots of the spinal nerves has received 
ample confirmation from the subsequent experiments of M. Fo- 
dern, which our readers will find detailed in the Sd volume of 
Miifjendie's Journal. 

Bellingeri of Turin is, so far as we know, the only other 
physiologist of note who has occupied himself with these re- 
searches. His inquiries are partly recorded in a distinct work, 
published in 1S23, f and partly announced in a short notice in 
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t-W Annali Universal! de Medicina for March and July 182*. 
7iie results at which he has arrived were founded in the first 
inaunce on a minute anatomical examination of the spine and 
spinal nerves, and on analogies in the physiological properties of 
«Jther nerves, and are represented in the notices alluded to as h&t- 
i ng since been established by experiment. They differ somewhat 
from those obtained by Bell and Ma^rendie. In common with 
some other anatomists, he represents the spinal marrow as con- 
sisting of six columns, two anterior, two lateral, and two poi- 
<;erior. The groove which divides the anterior columns from 
«acb other is for the most part distinct along the whole course 
of the cord; and that which separates the posterior columns 
is Blill more so ; but the posterior lateral, and anterior lateral 
^ooves, especially the latter, are here and there interrupted. 
There likewise exists in the internal structure of the spinal 
cord a good reason for the foregoing division : The cortical 
auhstance, as shown by a transverse section, is disposed in the 
coitre after this form) — (; the points of the figure being di- 
rected forwards and backwards, and approaching or even som^ 
times actually meeting tlie four lateral grooves, while the mid^ 
die anterior groove approaches, and the posterior one meets' 
the transverse bar. The spinal nerves take their origin by two 
distinct roots, of which the posterior alone form ganglions. ' 
£ach root, however, consists of three sets of filaments: The 
anterior are derived partly from the anterior column, partly' 
from the lateral column, and pardy from the bottom of the an- 
lerior- lateral grooves ; and the posterior roots are derived from ■ 
the posterior columns, lateral columns, and posterior-lateral 
grooves. The filaments which arise from the posterior-lateral' 
grooves, penetrate to the posterior angles formed by the cineri- ' 
lious substance of the cord, and arise from it; but acorres-4 
ponding junction of the filaments of the anterior lateral grooves" 
with the anterior angles of the cineritious substance can be dis- 
cerned only iu the lumbar and sacral regions. Such bein? 
bis observations on the anatomical structure of the spine and 
the origin .of its nerves, he enfleavours next to show upon 
analogical grounds, that the filaments which arise from the ' 
lateral columns, and which are common to both the posterior 
and anterior nervous roots, are destined to superintend the or- 
ganic or instinctive functions; that the ^laments arising fromf 
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the posterior- Inleral grooves convey sensible iiEprcssiotiH ; that 
those which take their origin in the posterior and anterior co- 
lumns convey the impressions that excite muscular contraction ; 
and that of these latter the posterior and anterior are antago- 
nists to one another, the filaments from the posterior columns 
of the spine governing the muscles of extension, and the fila- 
ments from the anterior columns governing the muscles of 
flexion. With regard to those filaments of the anterior roots 
Tvhich arise from the anterior lateral grooves, as their precise 
ori^n is uncertain, he forhears inquiring at present into their 
destination. 

We shall not detain our readers with the analogical argu' i, 
ments which the ingenious author has advanced in support of l 
his opinions, hut shall proceed to state the results of his subse" ^ 
(jaent experiments. According to a brief notice drawn tip tx^ i 
Omodei the editor of the Italian Ainiids of MeiUcine, and re- 4 
presented to he an advertisement of the contents of a paper read | 
before the Royal Academy of Turin in February and June , 
182t, Bellingeri has found experimentally, that the posterior [ 
roots of the lumbar and sacral nerves determine the extension i 
of the hind legs ; that the anterior roots determine their flexion ; Ji 
and that the posterior roots alone preside over the sense of touch. 
As no account has yet been published of the experiments on 
which these statements are founded, we abstain from oflerinfr 
on opinion on their validity. Th.e physiological analogiea whidi 
led the author to them are, to say the least, of a very vague 
description. It will be perceived, that he agrees with Mr Bell, 
M. Magendie and M. Fod^ra in considering the posterior roots 
alone as intended for conveying sensible impressions, while hp 
differs from them in assigning to these roots, as well as to the 
anterior ones, the power of directing muscular contraciion. 

The four physiologists just named have likewise extended ther 
researches to the spinal cord itself; but they differ much from one 
another as to the properties of its several columns. Mr Bell's 
experiments on this subject are few and not quite conclusive. 
In March 1821, according to the notes of Mr Shaw, it was 
found, that in an animal recently killed, irritating the posterior 
columns did not cause muscular contraction. In 1823 Magen- 
die found that no pain was caused by irritating the surface of 
the spinal cord between the anterior roots of the nerves of 
each side, hut that the muscles supplied by them were thrown 
into violent contraction; and, on the contrary, that acute pajn 
was caused by irritating the posterior columns of the spine be- 
tween the posterior roots of the nerves. He does not say iriw- 
.1 J jjp( jj, ([,g latter case hg found any contraction' ta" be 
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Caused in the muscles supplied by these nerves ; but it is a cu- 
3*ious circumstance, that muscular contraction does take place 
in parts which receive their nerves from the cord lower dowa 
I lian the seat of the irritation. The results obtained by Fo- 
ci m and Bellingeri do not coincide altogether with those of 
^lagendie. We need not mention again the experiments of 
Fod6ra. * We see no reason to alter the opinion formerly ex- 
pressed regarding them, namely, that they are too incomplete 
to support any solid conclusion. Nay, the inquiries of Bel- 
lingeri render this opinion doubly strong ; for Fodera's obser- 
vations were founded on the effects produced by cutting across 
the several columns of the spine, — an operation which cannot 
fail to cause very complicated results, if the views of the Ita- 
lian physiologist ai-e correct. 

Bellingeri states it to be the result of his experiments, that 
the sense of touch resides only in the cortical substance of the 
spine, and that the medullary matter alone is concerned in the 
production of muscular motion. In conformity, too, with what he 
is represented to have observed with regard to the posterior and 
anterior roots of the spinal nerves, he found that '' the posterior 
columns of the spine produce only the movements of extension^ 
while the anterior columns determine only the movements of 
flexion in the extremities. " \ He adds, that the posterior co- 
lumns relax the sphincter of the urinary bladder, and constrict 
that of the rectum ; while on the other hand, the anterior co- 
lumns relax the sphincter ani and constrict the sphincter of the 
bladder. As to the lateral columns, they do not serve for sen- 
sation, but preside over the organic functions, and influence 
the force of voluntary motion. Thus, then, he agrees with 
Magendie in assigning only to the posterior roots of the nerves 
the power of conveying sensible impressions, but differs from 
him and all other experimenters, in distributing over the whole 
surface of the spinal cord the power of exciting motion under 
stimuli, and in assigning the power of causing sensation to no 
part of that surface, but only to the cortical matter in the very 
substance of the cord. These statements are sufficient to prove 
that no sound conclusion can be drawn from the experiments 
of Fod6ra, made by dividing halves, thirds, or fourth parts of 
the cord. They will likewise serve to show, that in attempting 
to determine, — even by pricking, and tearing, and pinching 
the cord, — what parts of it preside over sensation, and what 
other parts over muscular motion, greater precaution must be 
observed than Magendie himself was aware of. And this con- 
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t;iiIerntion will go far to account for many of the discrepancies 
which, it must be evident to every readev, prevail between the 
observations of the French and of the Italian physiologist; 
nay, even for that most important of all, the very different 
seat assigned by them to sensation. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that Magendie's experiments are essentially at variance, 
with those of Bellinger! regarding tlie seat of sensation being 
in the cortical matter; for me former found that a stilet might 
be thrust alone the centre of the cord, where the cortical mat- 
■ter abounds, without causing either sensation or motion. It ii 
impossible even to conjecture a cause for that discrepancy ii^c:3 
their statements. 

Here, however, we must again leave this interesting bul 
complicated subject. It is clear that we cannot arrive at a de- 
cideil conclusion on any point, except that the conveyance o 

sensible impressions depends on the posterior roots of the spi • 

nal nerves. To this result we are led by the researches of e— — 
very physiologist who has hitherto entered the field of inve s 
ligation. It may be added, that of late several interesting^ 

cases have been published of spinal disease in the human sub 

ject, — which strengthen still farther by their phenomena th ^e 
result now mentioned, and which, in our former state of know — 
: ledge respecting the physiology of the nervous system, wouI^J 
have been quite inexplicable. Of these, we may notice, fo* 
"the sake of illustration, three very striking examples. I »J | 
the Annates de Chimie et de Physique, Magendie notice's 
the case of a man who had lost the use of his arms, but re- 
tained completely their sensibility, and in whose body it was 
found, that the posterior roots of tlie nerves, which form the ax- 
illary plexus, were entire, while their anterior roots were rc- 
^ duced by the loss of medullary matter almost to their mere 
membranous covering, (vol. xxiii. 432.) In the same paper, 
another case to the same effect is mentioned on the authori^ 
of Rover Collard. This person had lost the power of motion 

* over the whole body, b(i., preserved sensibility; and on exa- 
mining the body after deat;t: >■ Iloyer Collard tbund evident dis- 

' ease in the whole anterior pitl't of the spinal cord. (435.) 'Ute 

■ last we shall notice is detailed with great minuteness and appa- 
rent fidelity by Dr Koreff, in- the fourth volume of Magen- 
die's Journal. In this instance tli^FP existed complete palsy of 
both legs, and imperfect palsy of bo'Ji -firms, while the sensi- 
bility was everywhere prete ma tu rally acute. " The medullary 

- matter of the cord was singularly contracted In volume, the ^ 
'-nnterior part of its upper half was reddish-coloured, and, as i 

■ it were, macerated, the roots of the nerves inserted there were 
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so wasted as to be hardly discernible, but the posterior roots 
were unnaturally large. " 

While we notice these cases, it must at the same time be ao 
knowletlged, that others have occurred which do not appear 
to be quite so reconcilable with the doctrines we have laid 
down. We shall forbear inentioniny; them, however, as they 
are not very satisfactory, and as it is very probable that they 
will ere long receive a sulficient explanation, when physiolo- 
gists have made up their minds on the points which remain un- 
decided concerning the functions of the different parts of the 
spine. 

Having now given an account of the development which. 
Mr Bell's views on this subject have received from the contem- 
porary and subsequent exfieriments of other physiologists, and 
endeavoured to settle how mucli of them may be adopted as 
now resting on a substantial foundation, we should return to ' 
where we left him, and follow out the train of his researches 
regarding the nerves which govern the various actions connect- 
ed with tne function of breathing. But as it is particularly de- 
sirable to put this department of his inquiries in the cleai'est pos- 
sible lighli we shall depart from the order of discovery, and at- 
tempt to arrive at his ultimate doctrines by a route which sub- 
sequent observation and experiment has rendered the most se- 
cure and the most intelligible. We shall proceed, then, in the 
first instance to apply to the nerves of the brain the discover- 
ies made regarding the functions of the several roots of the 
spinal nerves. 

The first circumstance which it is proper to attend to in 
drawing a comparison between the spinal and cerebral nerves, 
is their relative origin. Here it is necessary to call to remem- 
brance at the outset, that, according to the doctrines of modem 
wstomy, the posterior columns of the spinal cord are in com- 
munication, through the Pons varolii, with the crura of the ce- 
rebellum, and the anterior columns are related in like manner 
\o the crura of the brain proper.— -Anatomists are not quite 
agreed as to the precise origin of all the cerebral nerves. Some, 
however, have been accurately determined; and in their case 
a very curious relation will be found betwixt their origin and 
tlie functions over which they preside- 
As we ascend from the spine towards the head, we first 
observe the Spinal Accessory nerve. The best account of its 
origin is given by Bellingeri, who states, as the result of a very 
, careful examination, that it arises by numerous roots from the 
^^j[aX columns only of the upper part of the spinal column,— 
^^Kit does not derive any twigs from ihc posterior roots of the 
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CCTvical nerves, — that it ia often apparently united at its origin 
with these roots, but that the apparent union is seldom any 
thing more than simple approximation, — and that, when the 
posterior roots of the first cervical nerve do send a twig to 
the accessory nerve, this twi;^ soon leaves it again, and real- 
ly forms after all a part of the cervical nerve. The result 
of this (lescription is, that the spinal accessory has no roots ' 
corresponding with tho^e, which, in the case of the spinal ' 
nerves, convey sensible impressions. Bellingeri's account agrees i 
very nearly with that of Mr Bell, p. 201. The next nerve ■* 
that presents itself, aa we proceed upwards, is the Ninth, which ' 
rises from the lateral or anterior part of the medulla oblongata, . 
between the corpora olivaria, and pyramidalis ; it has not - 
therefore an origin corresponding with the posterior roots of i 
the spinal nerves. The Eighth nerve rises, according to Mr * 
Bell, from the lateral part of the medulla oblongata ; but some- ^ 
times, according to Soemmering, both the gjosso- pharyngeal 9 
branch and the par vagum derive some of their roots from the % 
crura of the cerebellum, or from the fourth ventricle. The j 
portio dura of the Seventii nerve rises from the lateral part ot '^ 
the medulla oblongata, the portio mollis from the fourth veo- j 
tricle. The Sixth nerve rises from the corpora pyramidulia, and 1 
has no posterior roots. The Fiflh nerve rises chiefly from the J 
crura of the cerebellum, where they unite with the pons varolii ; ' 
but a portion of it plunges between ihejunes of the pons, nnd^ j 
actually arises from the crura of the brain proper, (Bell S8)_ * 
Hence this nerve has a double origin, like the nerves of thft 1 
spinal cord. The Fourth nerve arises where the crura cerebrL j 
are connected with the corpora quaclrigemina, (Bell 38); and. 1 
the Third arises from the crura of the brain proper. Conse— J 
quently both of these nerves arise only from the prolongations 
of the anterior columns of the spinal cord. The olfactory 
and optic nerves lake their origin from the brain, at a distance 
from its connexions with the cord; and, together with the 
portio mollis of the seventh, bear scarcely any relation to the 
other nerves either in origin or properties : They neither 
convey those impressions which excite muscular motion, nor 
do they possess the sensibility of the other nerves of sense. * 
They can convey only the single impressions peculiar to the 
organ to which they are distributed. It appears, then, from 
this summary, that of the cerebral nerves, two only resemble 
those of the spine, in having a double origin corresponding 
with the anterior and posterior roots of the latter, namely, the 
fifth pair and seventh pair; that the third, fourth, sixth, ninths 
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and spinal accessory have but one root, corresponding with 
Ac anterior roots of the spinnl nerve ; and that some ambifruity 
langB over the origin of the eighth nerve, while on the whola '. 
it resemliles the spiiiat accessory. ^ 

The second circumstance to be attended to, in comparing thj i 

cerebral and spinal nerves, ia their structure. The structure rf J 

tie spinal nerves has been frequently examined with great card 1 

The most recent description is that given by Bellingeri. Hj i 

Slates, ihiit the posterior roots are larger, but fewer In number 1 

than the anterior ones ; that the former have a plexiform te<j ! 

ture, while the filaments of the latter run parallel to each otherj 

wrihout uniting lojitether; and that the ganglions of these nervef 

are formed on the posterior roots, before they unite with th« ! 

anterior ones, and do not include the latter. When we ap4 1 

ply this description to the nerves of the brain, we find s 

Strikingrelation to subsist betwixt their origin and their struO^ 

lure. Thu.e, in the case of the fifth cerebral nerve, which h^ J 

a double origin, we remark that the roots from the crura of thq I 

Cerebellum are larger than those from the crura cerebri, and I 

iJiat the former alone pass through the Ganglion Gasserii. Ia 1 

the next place, we may remark of the seventh, that the portio i 

ilura, which arises simUarly with the anterior roots of the spina) 

Derves, has a dense texture, and does not form a ganglion, Aa J 

tu the portio mollis, it scarcely bears any analogy to the spln^ 1 

' Serves, and is properly not a part of the seventh nerve, but a 

nerve by iuelf, endowed with peculiar properties. The spina^ j 

accessory, like the portio dura, has a dense texture, and seldon^ I 

brros a ganglion ; and if it does, it is only, according to Belling I 

l^rljwhenihcposteriorrootof the first cervical nerve is tempora*( I 

rily united with it. The ninth, sixth, fourth and third nerves, bava \ 

Ho ganglion either, and with the exception of the fourth ar»^ 1 

dense in texture. The eighth resembles in its texture the spinal I 

accessory, portio dura, and anterior roots of the spinal nerves;. ] 

and according to Mr Bell, it has not a ganglion near its origin,, i 

{k?}. Mr Mayo, however, declares it has a ganglion (Anat., 1 

Comm. I. 114). , J 

Thus it appears, that all the nerves which arise from parts' J 

corresponding with the anterior columns of the cord are similar' I 

lo each other in texture, and agree with the anterior roots or ■ 

ibe apinal roots in not forming ganglions, — that ganglions arfl' ■ 

ooljr to be found on such nerves as have their origin also in 1 

parts of the brain corresponding with the posterior columns of 

spine. The par vagum is the only exception to this rule;. J 

■\l will not be an exception if it really derive its roots ia* A 

tro the fourth ventricle and crura of the cerebellum. _ M 
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Let ns now pssa, in the third place, to the most important of 
the points of comparison, and inquire what relation subsiste be- 
tween the nerves of the head anu the several roots of the spinal 
nerves in their function. From the preceding account of their 
relation as to origin and structure it is natural to expect, that 
some will be nerves of motion only, while others will be nervea 
both of sensation and of motion ; and it may even be predicted 
to which of the nerves these properties will belong. 

The third, fourth, sixth, seventh, ninth and accessory nerves, 
ought to be nerves of motion only. 

The third nerve is entirely distributed to muscles, (namely 
to the muscles of the eye) with the exception of a small twig 
which assists in forming the lenticular ganglion. Experiment 
has shown that it does not convey sensible impressions. Ma- 
gendie found this to be the case. • Once or twice, indeed, he did 
observe slight traces of sensibility to pain ; but we shall presently 
show, that this phenomenon is not inconsistent with the fact, that 
the nerve cannot properly convey the impressions connected 
with the sense of touch, — at least that most of the pure nerves of 
motion do possess the property of sensibility in a slight degree. 
Mr Mayo, it may be added, found that the division ot this 
nerve does not impair the sensibility of the surface of the eye. f 

The fourth nerve is distributed entirely to one muscle, the 
Boperior oblique of the eye, and the sixth entirely to the abduc- 
tor of the eye ; but the former interchanges communicating twigs 
with the sympathetic. The use of these communicating twigs 
is unknown. The experiments of Magendie leave no room to 
doubt, as reasoning had led Mr Bell to infer long before, that 
both of these nerves may be pinched, cut, or torn, without giv- 
ing rise to sensation, that the only effect is convulsion of the 
muscles they severally supply. 

The seventh nerve is likewise distributed entirely to muscles, 
namely, to the muscles of the whole face, the superficial muscles 
of the throat, and the muscles of the velum and back part of 
the palate. The experiments of Mr Beli and Mr Shaw, which 
have been amply confirmed by those of Mayo, Magendie and 
Fodera, have established that this nerve directs muscular nu^ 
tion, and has but very little, if any, power of conveying sensible 
impressions. All the parts supplied by it are instantly para- 
lysed when it is divided, and thrown into convulsive contraction 
when it is pricked or torn ; while at the same time their sensiT 
sibility is not in the slightest degree impaired by its division, 
nor does that operation cause any pain. On this last point, 
however, there is a considerable variety of statements, Mr Bell 
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blmseir sa3's, that no pain is expressed at all when the nerve or 
any of its branchea is pricked or cut. On the otber band, Mr 
Sliaw seems to admit that it has some degree of sensibility; * 
li. Mayo says, that in animals wliich are not patient of pai% 
at the dog or cal, its sensibility is distinct, though still much 
inferior to that of the true nerves of sensation, t Fodera makei 
Tery nearly the same remarks ; % and Magendic observes, thalf 
if we may judge from the struggles and cries of the animal, the 
nerve is voy sensible. § Mr Sliaw has pointed out one evident 
cause for its occasional sensibility, namely, the occasional addition 
to it of a branch of the Afth nerve, which, as wilt presently be 
seen, is the nerve of sensation for the face. But there can be 
little doubt, that the branches of the portio dura are also to a 
certain degree capable of conveying the sensation of pain, in- 
dependently of that circumstance. Yet it must not on that ao 
count be inferred that it conveys sensible impressions, made on 
the parts to which it is ultimately distributed. For its division 
does not impair in the least the sensibility of these parts; and 
they do not retain any of their sensibility if the fifth nerve only 
be divided. \\ 

The next cerebral nerve, which has been fairly proved to be 
a nerve of motion only, is the ninth or lingual nerve. It has 
long been thought to be merely the regulator of the muscular 
contractions of the tongue, as It is distributed only to the muscles 
of that organ, and various pathological cases have likewise sup- 
ported that conclusion. But the fact has been definitively settled 
by positive experiment. Mr Mayo found, that when the ninth 
nerve was irritated in an animal recently killed, tlie tongue wag 
convulsed, and that when the nerve of each side was aividedj 
the tongue became motionless; % and Fodera has obtained pre- 
cisely the same results. •• 

The spinal accessory nerve is the next we shall notice. This 
nerve too, by reason of its origin and structure should be a 
nerve of motion only. It is distributed chiefly to two muscles 
that raise the shoulders, the mastoid and the trapezius, and besides 
tends a branch to join the glosso-pharyngeai nerve. When it 13 
irritated, the muscles are convulsed ; when it is divided, they be- 
come incapable of joining in those involuntary actions by which 
the shoulders are raised for the purpose of forcible inspiration - 

• Med. Phys. Journ. W 350. f AaaL Comm. IL 4. 

t Joiim. de Physiol, iii. S06. f Jnum. de Ptiysiol. ii. 67. 

„| lIlCTe is an eiqitrimcnt indeed related by Fodcrs, whicli doe!) not accord with 
*-^"'— "l« above, (See Magendie'a Journal, iii. 203) ; but it is liable to tha 
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but tbrougli meaTtfl of the cervical nerues, tliey still remain Bus- 
ceptible of ordinary voluntary contraction, (Bell 213). Mr 
Mayo adds, thai when irritated, considerable pain is express- 
ed. * This may depend either on the properly already no- 
ticed under the head of the portio dura, or on the stimulus 
having been applied beyond the point at which the accessory 
nerve is joined by twigs from the cervical neives. It is evi- 
dently difficult to determine whether it can convey impres- 
sions made on the parts to which it is distributed. In the mean 
time, however, we are sure it cannot be a iierve of the proper 
sense of touch ; for, as Bellinger! mentions, no part of it is sent 
to the skin, f 

We have seen that tliere is some ambiguity with respect to 
the origin of the gloss o-pharyngeal and the nerve of tJic par 
vagum. There is also some ambiguity as to their function. 
They are certainly distributed to muscles, namely, to the mus- 
cles at the back of the throat, root of the tongue, pbaryox, 
larynx, cesophagus, diaphragm and cardiac end of the sto- 
mach ; but tfiey likewise send, twigs to various branches of (he 
syropalhetic; and, according to some anatomists, the 
pharyngeal nervesupplics the papillje at the root of the tongue.^ 
When they are irritated, the muscles they supply are con- 
vulsed, with the exception, according to Mayo, of the mus- 
cles of the stomach. } When they are divided, all the mus- 
cles which are visible become evidently paralyzed, unless they 
also receive nerves from other quarters ; and so tar as can be 
ascertained, sensation is nowhere destroyed. At the same 
lime, at least one of these nerves, the par vagum, is acutely 
sensible. Many experimenters have remarked this. We have 
ourselves found it to be so sensible in the dog and cat, that, 
without delicate handling, it is difficult to divide it or separate 
it from its connexions on arilount of the struggles of the jmi- 
mal. It must be confessed, however, that in tlie region where 
it is usually operated on, it is by no means a simple nerve, but 
has received filaments from those in its neighbourhood. We 
may take the liberty of suggesting to Mr Hell in particular, 
the necessity of f;u-tlier mquiry into the origin, distribution 
and function, both of this nerve and of the glosso-pharyiige^ 

• Anat. Comn. ii. 15. t Annali Un. di Med. 31, It 
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The experiments which have been made upon its influence 
on (ligesUon and the chemical processes carried on in the lungs, 
do not form a sound objection to the views tuken by our author 
of its properties, as these experiments have not been made on 
the simple par vagum. 

Of the nerves of the head, the only one reinainin<^ for con- 
sideration is the fifth. This nerve is the most interesting of 
ail to tlie physiologist- It is only of late tliat a correct know- 
ledge lias been obtained of its functions, and for that know- 
ledge we are indebted in the first instance entirely lo Mr Bell 
ma his friend Mr Shaw. Their experiments have been suo- 
«ssfully repeated by others, and indeed an attempt has been 
made by one person even to assume the merit of orijnnal dis- 
coverer. That attempt, however, has failed; and ultimately 
tie only consequence has been, that Mr Bell's researches have 
met with the strongest confirmation of whicli they were sus- 
ceptible, the concurrence and envy of an eminent rival. We 
iiave seen, that in its origin and structure the fifth cerebral 
Berve has a close resemblance to the nerves of the spina ; that 
it has a double root, one corresponding in situation with the 
posterior roots of the spinal nerves, and, like them, forming a 
ganglion ; the other corresponding with their anterior roots, 
and like these roots, joining tlie rest beyond the ganglion. Mr 
Bc!l has explained this structure of the fifth nerve very beau- 
tifiilly; but as his critic, Mr Mayo, has projwrly remarked, 
it had been already laid down, at least in a great measure, by 
Soemmering. The distribution and function of the nerve cor- 
respond exactly with what we should infer them to be from its 
origin and structure. We are indebted to Mr Mayo for an 
interesting fact, which completes our knowledge of its distri- 
bution, namely, that the root from the crus cerebri, which 
passes by the ganglion of Gasserius, is entirely expended upon 
muscles, namely upon the pterygoids, masseter, temporal and 
circumflexus palati muscles, (ii. 9.) The greater and ganglion- 
aled root is distributed to all the parts of the face supplied by 
the portio dura of the seventh nerve, and likewise to the tongue 
and teeth, "I nd globe of the eye. The experiments of Bell, 
Magendie, fflayo and Fodera, all unite iu showuig that the 
branches of this root are nerves of sensation only, and that 
those of the root arising from the crus cerebri are nerves of 
modon. These experiments are so interesting and precise, 
that we shall give a short general abstract of thera ; and for the 
sake of perspicuity, we shall begin with those made last, name- 
ly, upon the trunk of the nerve itself. 

Fod^ra appears to have been the first who succeeded in di- 
viding the whole fifth nerve before it emerges from the crani- 
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Tim. The subject of experiment was a rabbit; and he found) 
tlint the whole lower jaw, the tongiie, palate and cheek, the 
inside and outside of the nose, and the eye-lids, were rendered 
insensible. • The experiment was repeated with greater care 
by Magendie, by dividing both nerves ; and he found that the 
ball of the eye was likewise insensible, and tliat the muscles of" 
the lower jaw were paralyzed. Mr Bell and Mr Shaw noticed 
that, when the origin of the fiflh was irritated in an animal 
newly killed, the jaw snapped with great violence. + In farther 
illustration of these facts, Magendie relates, on the authority 
of Serres, a very interesting case in the human subject, in 
which there was complete disorganization of the whole gan- 
gUonated roots of tlie fifth nerve, and in which sensation was 
entirely lost over all the parts it supplies, while the motions of" 
the lower jaw were unaffected. % — A great number of experi- 
ments have been made on the several branches of this nerve. 
When the frontal division of its ophthalmic branch was divid- 
ed in a man for tic doulouieus, Mr Bell remarked, that sen- 
sation was lost in the parts it supplies, but not motion, (ii. 8.); 
which result is confirmed by an experiment of Mr Mayo oB 
tlie ass. § When the proper ophthalmic branch is irritated in 
an animal newly killed, the muscles of the eye, as Mr Bell 
found, are not thrown into contraction, (p, 346.) ; but when it 
is divided (in common with other branches of the fifth) the 
eyeball and eyelids lose their sensibility so entirely, that, ac- 
cording to Magendie, they are not affected even by strong am- 
monia; while at the same time their motions continue unin- 
jured. II With regard to the superior maxillary branch, Mr 
Bell found, that, when it is pricked in a living animal, great 
pain is expressed, and when divided the upper Tip loses its sen- 
sibility ; but no muscular contraction is caused in the former 
instance, and no paralysis in the latter ; while these effects on 
the muscles follow corresponding injuries done to the branches 
derived from the portio dura, (pp. 105, 106.) His experiments 
have been repeated with the same results by Magendie. H Ef- 
fects of the like kind take place, when the infra -orbitary ^ 
visions of this branch ore divided in the ass (Be)l, 117] ; but 
A curious tact mentioned by Mr Shaw, which we shall ex- 
plain presently, was also remarked when both iiifra-orbitaries 
Were divided ; namely, that the upper lip was not used in pick- 

• Joum. de PlivHoI. III. S07. t Ibid. IV. 181, ITHL 1 tbidU IV. 30& 
S Ani.LCon.m.1. 110, 

II Joum. de Pliysiol. IV. 303. In b previous set f eipnlmcnls, Migemlia 
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ingnp its food. "• This might lead a careless observer to c 
clade ihat the infra-orbitary nerves are nerves of motion as % 
as of sensation. Corresponding effects fullow the division i 
the inferior maxillary branch of the fifth. In one of Foden 
experiments on the trunk of the nerve within the skull, he obi] 
served that the lower jaw and tongue alone retained their e 
bility; and the cause was rendered evident by dissection afieitj 
death; for the whoJe nerve had been divided except the inferio#'J 
uixillary. ' But the most striking phenomena are producedi J 
vhen both the superior and inferior maxillary nerves are divid* J 
ed. Both lips become quite insensible; and at the same timki 
[he nnimal loses the power of gathering its food with them. It ■ 
hag been already remarked, that this power is taken fromth^l 
upper lip by the division of the superior maxillary ; the i 
"uen so circumstanced, gobbles up its oats with the lower 1 
teeth and tongue, f When the inferior maxillaries are also di- 1 
vided, Mr Mayo remarked, that this operation is performed! 
■vith the tongue and teeth only. :|: It must not, however, b^l 
inferred on that account, that the fifth nerve presides over ihd i 
motion of the lips. For both the last mentioned gentleman, i 
and Messrs Bell and Shaw before him have remarked, that the 
movements of the lips are called forth on other occasions, and 
that their muscles are thrown into convulsions or paralyzed, no! ] 
vhen the fifth, but when the seventh nerve is pricked or divid- I 
ed. The cause of their remaining motionless during the act o^ I 
feeding appears to be, that, as ihoy are insensible to the pre-' J 
Bence of the food, the corresponding muscular actions, whick I 
are instinctive or at least habitual, and depend on the previous J 
Stimulation of the nerves of sense, are not excited. It would b'i I 
BD interesting fact to determine whether or not time and practice 
would restore these muscular actions. — Many experiments havS 
likewise been made on the minuter subdivisions of the three 
great branchesoflhefifth nerve. But as they all tend to the same J 
(onclusion as those already mentioned, we shall omit the greater I 
part of them, .and give only a short account of such as have been i 
performed on the gustatory nerve, the most important division of I 
the inferior maxillary branch. The gustatory nerves, according* f 
to Mr Mayo, are exceedingly sensible; but irritating them c a usS | 
DO motion in the tongue. When divided, the tongue retains iti 1 
movements, but ihe sensibility of its surface is lost. § Fodera re-^ ^ 
peated these experimentssubsequently, and obtained the very same 
results, with the additional observation, that the sense of taste' 
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is altogether destroyed ; for strong bitters caused neither dis- 
gust nor salivation. * Magendie likewise observed with Mayo, 
fliat the tongue loses sensibility and retains its movements, whei^ 
the trunk oi the fifth nerve is divided ; but he difi'ers from Fo^ 
dera in finding that the sense of taste is lost only on the tip, 
while it remains uninjured on the centre and base, f This di»7 
crepancy is easily explained, however, by reference to some re- 
cent ingenious researches of Chevreul into the physiology of 
tlie sense of taste, of wliich an abstract will be found in our 
Medical Intelligence of the present quarter, J In the present 
place we need merely remark thai, according to these re- 
searches, tastes in the ordinary acceptation of the term are of 
three kinds, impressions on the nerves of touch, impressions 
on the proper nerves of taste, and impressions on the nerves 
of smell. It is thence easy to conceive how the gustatory 
nerves may be divided, and yet certain tastes appear to re- 
main. 

The amount of the preceding investigation into the proper- 
ties of the fifth nerve, therefore, is, that as it bears a close a- 
iialogy to the spinal nerves in origin and structure, so it re- 
sembles them in consisting of two- divisions, one of whichj 
corresponding to the anterior spinal roots, is a nerve of motion 
only, while the other, corresponding to the posterior spinal 
roots, is purely a nerve of sensation. In adducing evidence to 
this effect, we have been led, for the sake of perspicuity, to 
bring most prominently into view researches made subsequent- 
ly to those of Mr Bell. It must be remembered, however, 
tliat he alone is entitled to the merit of the discovery ; and we' 
should add, that his own work perhaps contains evidence e- 
nough to prove the fact in question. In short subsequent phy- 
siologists nave merely simplified or perfected his experiments, 
and added others obviously suggested by them. 

Before quittin<i the subject ofthis nerve, we must add a few 
remarks on certain opinions advanced by Magendie, which as- 
sign to it an influence far more extensive than we have hitherto! 
mentioned, and far more extensive and diversified than any o- 
llier nerve possesses, or than any other physiologist had ever 
dreamed of ascribing to iL According to certain experiments, 
detailed in bis Journal for April 1S34, with a great deal of ap- 
parent caution and would-be matter-of-fact simplicity, he has 
found that the olfactory nerve is not the nerve of smell, noV 
tlie optic nerve of sight, nor the acoustic nerve of hearing, but 
tliat uie fifth nerve is necessary to the existence of all these 
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senses ; and although in a paper published in the next quarter, 
after announcing that his subsequent researches oblige him to 
change very few of his previous conclusions, he appears to ad- 
mit so far the propriety of a change, as to grant the necessity 
of the optic nerve to the sense .of sight, still the opinions 
'which he retains as to the functions both of that nerve, and of 
the acoustics and olfactories, are calculated to overturn many 
of our most ancient and best established doctrines regarding 
them. The inferences he draws from his observations are so 
absurd, that if they came from a less eminent physiologist we 
should feel disposed to pass them over in silence. As the 
case stands, they deserve some notice ; but it shall be very 
short. We shall say nothing of those parts of his inquiries 
which relate to the optic and acoustic nerves, and the relative 
branches of the fifth ; the eagerness to publish, and dread of 
anticipation which are at present the rulinnj demons of most 
French physiologists, has led him to give them to the world 
in such an unformed state, that no impartial man can found an 
intelligible conclusion upon them. As to his observations on 
the olfactory nerves, and the nasal branches of the fifth, all 
we need say is, that the discoveries of Mr Bell respecting the 
function of the fifth nerve would lead us to infer that it is the 
organ of touch and its collateral sensations for the internal cavity 
of the nose, — that these sensations must be sometimes confound- 
ed with smells, properly so called, as Magendie has evidently 
done, notwithstanding his apparent care to avoid the error, — 
that some other sensations, compounded of smell and touch, 
will certainly be modified by the destruction of the fifth nerves 
on the one hand, and of the olfactory nerves on the other, — 
but that Magendie has not advanced a single fiict to show, that 
the proper sense of smell is retained when the olfactories are 
alone divided, or lost when they alone are left entire. 

In stating the physiological discoveries of Mr Bell, and his 
rivals and coadjutors, we have hitherto confined our attention 
almost exclusively to matters of fact. We have now to con- 
clude this analysis with some account of the leading object of 
Mr Bell's work, namely, his theory regarding the combined 
acts of respiration, and the arrangement of nerves by which 
these combinations are effected. 

According to the theory in question, the various acts of re- 
spiration, including both those in which respiration is actually 
called forth, and those immediately connected with it, are go-' 
▼emed by a set of nerves distinct from those of true voluntary 
motion, and resembling each other in .origin, distribution and 
properties. The actions which, under Mr Bell's views, may be 
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accounted respiratorv actions, are breathing in its various con- 
diiions from natural to laborious breathing, sighing, crying, 
laughing, smelling, sneezing, coughing, yawning, speaking, sing- 
ing, swallowing, vomiting, and the various muscular actions 
produced by the expression of the passions. These are all very 
complicated actions. Even in natural breathing, the diaph- 
ragm, the intercostal muscles, and some others which have not 
yet been very satisfactorily determined by phyMologista ope- 
rate simultaneously; when the breathing becomes laborious, 
the greater muscles of the ribs, those of the shoulders and 
throat, and likewise those of the mouth and nostrils, are made 
to participate; and in some of the collateral actions, gucH as 
sneezing for example, the muscles of the eyelids, eyebrows, and 
whole face, as well as those of the abdomen, are powerfully ex- 
cited. In order to unite all these parts in harmony together, 
Mr Bell conceives that they are supplied with certain nerves 
liaving a common origin, and difl'cring in structure, mode of 
distribution, and properties, from those which govern the volun- 
tary contraction of the muscles. The place from which they 
arise is the lateral column of the spinal cord, while the nerves 
of sensation and voluntary motion rise from the posterior and 
anterior columns, or from both together. They are dense in 
texture, and are composed of very minute filaments. Their 
distribution is only to such muscles as are concerned in the 
subsidiary acts of respiration ; they often run longitudinally to 
tlie body, which is never the case with the other nerves. The 
chief peculiarities in their properties are, that they are very 
little, if at all, susceptible of those impressions which excite 
sensation, but are peculiarly susceptible of those which excite 
muscular contraction; and that they retain their impressibility 
longer after death than other nerves. On account of their sup- 

SQsed purpose, they are called by our author Respiratory 
[erves, in contradistinction to the Motor and Sensitive Nerves. 
They are the Fourth nerve of the Head, the Portio Dura of 
the seventh, the Par Vagum, the Glosso- pharyngeal, the Spi- 
nal accessory, and the Phrenic nerve; to which Mr Bell adds, 
though not upon what he conceives to be perfect evidence, the 
External Thoracic, which proceeds from the fourth and fifth 
cervicals, and is distributed to the serratus n/agnus muscle. 
The names assigned to these nerves, according to the new sys- 
tem, are the following — the Respiratory nerve of the Eye (fourth 
of the head), the Respiratory nerve of the face (Portio dura], 
the Par Vagum (whose name has been unaccountably retained), 
the Superior Respiratory nerve of the trunk (Spinal Accet 
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the Internal Respiratory (Phrenic), and the Inferior Respira- 
tory nerve of the trunk, (nerve of the Serratus). 

The proofs of the validity of these views of the natural system 
or the nerves are drawn, firijt, from anatomical origin, structure 
and distribution; secondly, from observation of the effects of 
injuries produced in man by disease, and in brutes by direct 
experiment; and thirdly, from comparative anaiomy, that is from 
the presence and absence of respiratory nerves or branches of 
them, according to the presence or absence of respiratory or- 
gans, whether essential or subsidiary. 

1. Our examination of his theory has aheady embraced a 
succinct account of the ptoofs derived from origin and anato- 
mical structure and distribution. The similarity of their origin 
is certainly striking. Exclusive of the phrenic nerve and that 
of the serratus ma&nus, they arise by simple roots, in a line 
from the lateral columns of the spinal cord. The origin of the 
two remaining nerves has not been satisfactorily determined; 
but we may infer from the researches of Bellinj^cri, that they 
too may possibly arise from the same quarter, although their 
roots are apparently connected with the whole substance of the 
cervicals. Mr Bell even asks the (juestion, whether respiratory 
roots may not exist for the whole spinal nerves ; and here too his 
conjecture may be borne out by the dissections of Beiiingeri. 
The distribution of these nerves only to such muscles as are 
concerned in the essential and subsidiary acts of respiration, is 
another very striking feature in their anatomical character. 
Bat it is not altogether without exception, as we have formerly 
noticed under the head of the eighth nerve. 

2. The proofs derived from the observation of the effects of 
disease and the phenomena of experiments, are of course by 
far the most con vincinff, if they are deduced with proper caution 
from well ascertained facts. We shall therefore endeavour to 
place this part of the subject in as strong a point of view as pos* 
«ble. 

The first of the respiratory nerves which Mr Bell made the 
Kobject of minute investigation, was that of the face, or the por- 
tio dura of the seventh cerebral nerve. He fonnd by frequent 
experiment, that, when this nerve was divided in the lower ani- 
mals on one side, they lost completely all power of expression on 
that Bide; the dog could not snarl, the monkey could not make 
wry faces, and the ass could not curl the nose with the expres- 
sion of sneezing, when the nostrils were irritated. If the breath- 
iDg was rendered laborious by any means, the movements of the 
nostrils and lipa which accompany that stale, were entirely con- 
^ £ned to the side of which the nerve was sound ; and if the aa^H 
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mal was bled to death, those convulsive motions of the fac6 
which invariably precede dissolution and accompany the con- 
vulsive contractions of the regular muscles of respiration, were 
likewise confined to the sound side. When the nerve was di- 
vided on both sides, all these movements, both of expression 
and of convulsive breathing were totally lost; and farther, the 
lips ceased to be employed in gathering food, and the orbicularis 
palpebrarum no longer closed the eyelids. This last fact is one 
of much importance in operative surgery; for, as the loss of 
contractility in the orbicularis palpebrarum causes great liability 
to inflammation of the eye, it is necessary to avoid wounding, 
in operations on the face, the twigs of the portio dura which 
supply that muscle. 

The facts established by Mr Bell regarding the very different 
ftinctions fulfilled by the portio dura and fifth nerve, will serve 
to explain many singular symptoms of partial palsy of the face. 
They show how sometimes the sensation alone, and sometimes 
only the movements of one side of the face may be lost ; how 
certain trifling actions of the muscles of the face may be lost, 
while the rest continue; how the sensation of a small part of the 
face may be lost, while that of the rest and all the mustular ac- 
tions continue ; how the muscular motions of the face may be lost, 
and the action of mastication remain unimpaired ; how the face 
may be completely palsied on one side, without indicating the 
slightest danger to life. Accordingly, Mr Bell has brought 
forward several very interesting cases, which admit of most sin- 
^lar elucidation from his discoveries, and which, at the same 
time, confirm in the clearest manner their accuracy. We re- 
gret our limits will not permit us to transfer any of these to our 
pages ; and must rest satisfied with rousing the reader's curi- 
osity by the following short notice. 

• ** A man had the trunk of the respiratory nerve of the face injur- 
ed by a suppuration which took place anterior to the ear, and through 
which the nerve passed in its course to the face. It was observed,- 
thiat in smiling and laughing, his mouth was drawn in a very remark- 
able manner to the opposite side. The attempt to whistle was at- 
tended with a ludicrous distortion of the lips ; when he took snuff 
and sneezed, the side where the suppuration had affected the nerve 
remained placid, while the opposite side exhibited the usual distor- 
tion. *' p. 114. 

The next nerve which Mr Bell seems to have succeeded in 
associating with the respiratory actions, upon fair experimental 
evidence, is the spinal accessory, or his superior respiratory 
nerve of the trunk. This nerve supplies the sterno-cIeido-mas-» 
told and the trapezius muscle, whose action is to raise theshoul* 
ders and chest, and to bring together and fix the scapulae. 
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These actions are called forth involuntarily to assist in laborious 
respiration, but they may likewise be excited voluntarily for o-' 
ther purposes. On these accounts, according to the views of 
Mr Bell, the two muscles have two different kinds of nerves^ 
the ordinary nerves of voluntary motion, and a respiratory 
nerve. Accordingly, if the spinal accessory be exposed on 
each side of an ass, — in which it is distributed to the trapeziui 
and to two muscles similar in function, and analogous though 
not quite similar in position to the mastoid in man, — and la^' 
borious breathing be induced, the muscles it supplies act power- 
fully with the other muscles of respiration; but if it be dividiedy 
they cease to act on that occasion, though they still act as volun* 
tary muscles, (p. 214.) The counter part of this experiment 
occurred in the case of a person affected with perfect hemi- 
plegia. He could not raise the shoulder by an exertion of the 
will ; when told to do so, he succeeded only by bending the 
spine to the opposite side. But when he was told to inspire 
forcibly, *^ both shoulders were elevated at the same time that 
both the nostrils were in motion, '* (212.) This fact is a very 
striking one, because, the palsy affecting the face, the cause must 
have been in the head ; yet the injury thence communicated to 
the spinal cord must have affected its anterior and not its lateral 
columns. *■ 

It is needless to enter into any detail regarding the phrenic 
nerve, which every one knows to be a nerve of respiration 

Upon the external thoracic, or inferior respiratory nerve of 
the trunk, Mr Bell has not made any experiments ; and he has 
collected but one observation. In a case of fracture of the sixth 
and seventh vertebrae of the neck, in which the whole body un- 
der the seat of the injury was powerless, Mr Bell remarked, 
that the serratus magnus was called into action with every ex- 
traordinary effort of the breathing, but not by any efforts at vo- 
luntary motion, (p. 228.) 

These four, with the intercostal nerves, constitute the nerves 
of the simple respiratory actions. Their respective influence is 
very distinctly shown by first dividing the phrenic, then the 
spinal cord at the bottom of the neck, and finally the medulla 
oblongata. In the first instance, the movements of the chest 
become more expanded, but without the subsidiary muscles be- 
ing called into action, unless when the breathing is rendered 
forcible. Next, the chest remains immoveable, but the muscles 
of the ikce and neck are violently convulsed in ineffectual en- 
deavours to maintain respiration. Lastly, the nostrils and lips 
alone exhibit these phenomena. 

VOL. XXV. NO, 86, I 
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Tlie glosscvpharjugeal and par vagum superintend both the 
simple and tlie collateral respiratory actions. Of the latter^ 
the most obvious are, speaking, singing, swallowing^ vomiting, 
coughing, and the like. In all these actions, the office of the 
eighth nerve should be to unite the muscles of the throat, wind- 
pipe, and gullet with the other muscles of respiration ; and that 
such is really their office has been amply proved, at least with 
regard to some of their branches, by frequent experiments on 
the lower animals. We have seen, however, that some ambi-. 
guity prevails, as to the origin and properties of the glosso- 
pharyngeal and par vagum branches of the eighth nerve, — that 
not only their origin, but likewise their distribution, and the ef- 
fects oi irritants applied to them, would tend to confer upon 
them other functions. It may now be added, that our author 
has not advanced any evidence to prove that they are not, in 
part at least, the nerves of voluntary motion for the muscles oC 
the throat, larynx, and gullet. In many respects, therefore, the 
physidogy of the eighth nerve is incomplete, and requires far- 
ther elucidation, before it can be fairly arranged with the other 
respiratory nerves. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory, and certainly the most compli- 
cated department of Mr BelFs inquiries, is that relative to the 
share of the fourth nerve in the subsidiary actions of respira- 
tion. We regret that our limits compel us to be content with 
a very short accoimt of it ; and in particular, that we must omit 
altogether several novel and ingenious speculations, whioh he 
has intermingled upon various extraneous subjects connected 
with the physiology of the eye. The superior oblique muscle^ 
cm which the fourth nerve is entirely expended, rolls tlie ey^ 
downwards and outwards ; the inferior oblique rolls it upwards 
and inwards. But the recti muscles are of themselves sufficient 
for executing these movements ; and our author therefore con-^ 
eludes, that while the recti muscles are intended for the volun- 
tary movements, the oblique muscles are intended for involun-v 
tary motion. This involuntary motion is a turning of the eye 
upwards and inwards ; which takes place, in the first place* 
during sleep ; secondly, when the eyelids close, to protect the 
eye from external violence, and from the internal impulse given 
to it during the act of sneezing ; thirdly, in fainting, in excess 
aive debility from various causes, and during the convulsive resr 
piration which precedes death ; and, fourthly, in the expressio^^ 
cyf various passions of the mind ; in all of which actions it ia 
more or less directly associated with the essential and subsidiarjc 
muscles of respiration. The principal difficulties the author 
has to encounter in thus arranging the fourth with, the respir4r 
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tatj nerves are, that it arises from a situation in the brain, to 
finch the lateral, or respiratory (columns of the spine, nceord- 
mg to Ills own account, do not extemi, — that he makes the in- 
ftrior oblique an involuntary muscle, aa well as the superior ob- 
lii^ue, alihough it is supplied with a nerve belonging not to the 
respiratory, hut to the motor system, — and that he is obliged 
to assume that the fourth nerve does not make its muscle confc , 
(rftct simultaneously with the other respiratory muscles, but' J 
makes it fall into a state of relaxation, while all the rest conV 
tract. The last difliculty he has endeavoured to obviate by aniR 
logical facts, but he has barely touched upon the second, anflj 
has not alluded to the first at all. •••■ 

3. The last source from which Mr Bell has drawn evldene^ 
of the validity of his new system of the nerves is comparatn# 
anatomy. This science furnishes an ample field of researcl^* 
from which he has derivetl many interesting facts and analoU' 
gies. The essence of this part of his inquiry is, that wheneva^ 
certain muscles, which In some animals form a part of the rOH 
spiratory muscular system, are wanting iu others, or, thougS) 
present, are not called into action duringany of the respiratory' 
acts, then the correspond in"; nerve, derived in the former ani- 
mals from one or other of tne respiratory nerves, is wanting in 
the latter. 

Thus, the par vagum does not exist, " but wliere there are 
heart and lungs to associate with a muscular apparatus and res- 
piration. " Thus, too, the proportion of the portio dura to the 
fifth nerve is greater in man than in other animals, because its 
office as a respiratory nerve is comparatively more extensive; 
and, among diilerent animals, its proportion and intricacy of 
dhtribution bear a steady ratio to the extent of its respiratory- 
office in each. It is greater and more minutely subdivided in 
the monkey than in any other animal ; in the lion, dog, and cat, 
than in tlie horse, ass, and cow ; in the horse, than in the sheep 
or deer; and in the camel, than in the horse. Accordingly, in 
ilie sheep, deer, and cow, we remark that the lips, nostrils, and 
cheeks are associated only with the simplest respiratory acts, 
wliile in the horse and camel they are organs of expression ; 
and their office as organs of expression becomes more mark- 
ed, and more extensive, as we advance through the cat, dog, 
and lion to the monkey. Farther, the order of the muscular 
system in fishes with respect to respiration requires no phre- 
nic, spinal accessory, or external thoracic nerve; and in con- 
formity with this order, none of these nerves exists. In 
bhd s, the »!pinal accessory and phrenic nerve are wanting, hs. 
^Hblie (here is no muscle corresponding in office with the ma9-_ 
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toid or diaphragm. In the camel, there is no muscle corre- 
sponding in office to the mastoid. Many of its actions, indeed^ 
are executed by a set of short muscles along the side of the 
neck, attached to the vertebrae. But its respiratory actions 
cannot be executed by these or any other muscle ; ana accord- 
ingly, the spinal accessory is wanting. DiiFerences of the same 
nature may be observed among birds. The duck has very little 
power of expressing rage ; and its portio dura is not larger than 
a cambric thread, and passes only to the skin under the jaw. 
But the cock expresses the passion of rage with considerable 
force ; and here the portio dura is much larger, and is profusely 
distributed among the muscles of the neck. We may likewise 
take notice of another curious illustration of his views, in a cri- 
ticism by Mr Shaw of Cuvier's comparative anatomy of the 
elephant. Cuvier states, that the trunk of the elephant is sup- 
plied only by branches from the fifth pair. Mr Shaw conceived^ 
however, that the French anatomist must have been mistaken^ 
as the researches of Mr Bell assigned to the facial branches of the 
fifth the power of conveying sensible impressions only ; and in 
conformity with his preconceptions he discovered, that a branch 
of the portio dura, as large as the sciatic in man, joins the 
branch of the fifth which supplies the proboscis, and that the 
former is expended entirely on the muscles of that organ, while 
the fifth nerve is continued as a large trunk almost to the tip. 

We apprehend, that the foregoing exposition of Mr Bell'd 
doctrine, and of the evidence on which it rests, will satisfy the 
reader of the justice of the opinion we expressed at the outset. 
Yet at the same time it cannot be denied, that its final establish- 
ment is opposed by obstacles serious enough, although certainly 
not insurmountable. These obstacles relate rather to the de» 
tails than to the principles of the doctrine, and exist at present 
in the form of doubtful, not of decided objections. We con- 
ceive it is conceded on all hands, that certain nerves must be 
intended for combining together all those muscles which exe- 
cute the essential and collateral acts of respiration. This pro- 
position, indeed, only requires enunciation, in order to receive 
immediate absent. The question then comes to be, whether 
such nerves are appropriated to that purpose only. Mr Bell 
has rendered it exceedingly probable that such is the single pur- 

Eose of some of them ; but he has not done so for all ; ana he 
as absolutely proved it, in our opinion, for none. The nerves, 
whose part in the respiratory system has been left by him in thie 
greatest state of uncertainty, are the glosso-pharyngeal, par va- 
gum, and the fourth nerve. 

The next, and only other circumstance we shall mention at 
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present) ns requiring fartlier considcrfltian on ihe part of oar 

author, ia the relation wliich [he respirnLory nerves and muscles 
bear to volition. We apprebentl it to be liis meaning, that the 
respiratory nerves do not beloufj to the apparatus of volition. 
This doctrine, inileect, is not. alwnys very distinctly adhered to 
throughout the work ; but still it appears to be a pnrt of the sys- 
tem he has constructed, and is laid down expressly in several 
places. It is a doctrine, however, which cannot be easily ijlaia^ 
lained as. applicable to at least all the respiratory nerves. 

In the^;-i^ place, we do not admit it to be a proof of the 
combination of the various respiratory actions being involun- 
tary, that they are habitual. For, on the one hand, other ac- 
tions, decidedly the result of habit, iire almost or altogether as 
unavoidable, when the ordinary cause of them is applied to the 
body ; and, on the other hand, some of the respiratory actions 
which are usually combined, perhaps even all of them, may be ab- 
stracted by an effort of the will. Thus, under the influence of 
those emotions which cause the expression of smiling, many per- 
sons can preserve the countenance unmoved ; or, when the essen- 
tial organs of respiration are convulsed with the peculiar move-t, 
mentis which accompany laughter, the corresponding movementuj 
of the countenance may be prevented altogether ; or, when thai 
respiration is laborious, the alfe nasi can be kept at rest anc[i 
flaccid; or, in the action of yawning, the jaws may be prevent- 
ed from gaping, the nostrils from being extended and curlet^ 
np, the lips from becoming expanded, the eyelids from closing^i 
the eyebrows from becoming depressed and corrugated, — nud 
all this without any antagonist muscle being called into play. 

But, secondly, although the habltunl combination of various 
muscles, in certain respiratory acts, should be received as proof 
ihai the combination is involuntary, it still remains to be in- 
quired, whether the respiratory nerves of Mr Bell are not ca- 
pable of conveying the impressions of the will. It appears to 
us evident that they do, at least in some circumstances. Mr 
Bell has proved that the muscles of the iace receive their mus- 
cular nerves only from the portio dura of the seventh, which is 
a respiratory nerve. Now, there is hardly a single muscle of 
the faae which may not be made to contract, either alone, or ir 
conjunMion with others, by an effort of the will. The nosirih 
may bo expanded or may be curled up, both eyebrows or ont 
eyebrow may be raised or depressed, one eyelid may be closed/, 
one side of the lip may be curled \\p or turned down, and a 
£orth i and each and all of these motions may be executed by 
'» effort of the will, rjuite unconnected with any esscnUal 
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The Crowiiun Ltcluie. On the EiisitPue of Ntr-oes iu the /*h 
centa. By Sir Lverard Home, Bart. V. P. R. & Read 
Noveuiber 18, J824. Philosophical TnmsactioDs of the 
Royal Society ol* London for the year 1825, Part I. Lon- 
don, 1825. 

Oik Kvekaku Homi: is beyond controversy a verv great ee< 
^ nius — great in comparative anatomy, great in physiolwv, 
and extremely great in philosopiiy. In each of these exten^e 
and difficult departments of science he has achieved discove- 
ries, which none but a consummate adept could in the least de- 
gree approach ; and aided, as he has ever been, by the pene- 
trating microscope of Mr Bauer, he has unlocked tlie most hid- 
den recesses of nature, and revealed secrets which none but 
the most favoured votaries of science could presume to conjec- 
ture. But of all the marvellous feats which the illustrious fia- 
ronet has achieved, none will add more brilliant lustre to his 
reputation, than the one recorded in the Croonian Lecture be- 
fore us. By the aid of the same invincible microscope^ he has 
untied a knot which puzzled the patient and diligent inquiry of 
Haller^ excited the scorn and scepticism when it eluded the 
ingenuity of Buffon, and was misunderstood in principle while 
it was believed in fact by our countryman Locke. To susttua 
the weight of discoveries so important, and so generally inte* 
resting, requires no ordinary strength of mind ; — and if Sir 
Everard hears unmoved the ardent commendations and loud 
wonderment of his friends and admirers, we trust that the Royal 
Society will l>ear their faculties with that meekness and modest 
dignity which becomes a body so insensible to the extravagance 
of vulgar applause, when they are apprised of the panegyrics 
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^^Hkich are showereil by the liberality oi Uie scientific world c 
^^■le researclies ol' their indefatigable Vice-president. 

Douhilesa there are miscreants on this ungrateful globe whq I 
-will have jhe assurance to say, that Croouiaii lectureB are bat] 
dull »jid heavy things; that the facts which they contain a^ 
peculiarly liable to be (questioned ; that the conclusions whici 
tbey announce are in many instances not consequences; thait^ 
their attempts at reasoning savour strongly of gratuitous an^ ■ 
indepeudeat assertion ; ana that their whole composition is sd i 
heterogeneous and desultory, that, unless the one half of the au- 
dience is asleep, and the other in a state of the most profound 
ignorance of the mailer in hiiiid, it is dilTicult to comprehend 
now the lecture can be heard to the conclusion. If such cai- 
tiffi actually live within the pale of a land which boasts of the 
existence of a Royal Society, an<I the institution of a Croonian 
i*cture, we recommend then favcte liiiguis .- that is, not to be- 
Wsytheir ignorance and bad taste, by condemning that of which 
they are unfit to relish the nierits. Ait restc, the lecturer, is 
Kcure of the approbation of the Society ; and why should he 
prd the contemptible murmurs of the profane vulgar, who I 
« not been initiated into the mysteries of this temple of! 
a? The hierophant of a shrine so sacred is much supe-'l 
IHo the praise or the censure of ignorant neophytes. * ff 

*■ That the subject of the researches of the learned Vice-prest* I 
dent is entitled to ihe character here given, does not appear eiM J 
Ktly at first sight ; for the author has, with singular modestr^ I 
announced in the title the discovery only of nerves in the pl»>l 
cents. But, as in some instances of literary peribrmances tif I 
llie first and most transcendent merit, the moilesty of the title 
(brms a beautiful toil to the interest and importance of the sub- 
stiintial contents, so, in the case of the Croonian Lecture, the 
discovery of placental nerves is the smallest and least consider- 
able of the information communicated by Sir Everard Home. 
It is the remarkable application which the ingenious autlior 
makes of this discovery, that gives the present paper its ma^l 
interest, and to which, we confess, it is indebted chiefly forouiif 
attention. The question of the influence of the imagination of ■ 
pregnant females over the fcetus, which derived its greatest ii 
portance from the proportion of the marvellous which entcrea^l 
into its composition, and which has been doubted and denie ' ~ 
or maintained and vindicated, very nearly in proportion to IbicM 
knowledge and ignorance, or credulity of the parties, has 
lenglli l>een erectetl into a physiological doctrine by Sir Evi 
^^h3, and been indissolubly lastened to the functions and pro^4 
^^■jties of ihe nervous system. A subject which has r ■* 
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attention so marked from Sir Everard Home ought not to be 
treated lightly or carelessly by others ; and it may not be im- 
proper to inquire into the actual merits of a doctrine, on which 
so much contrariety of opinion has prevailed. We commence 
the train of our observations somewhere in the middle, with 
the express view of attracting attention. 

Father Malebranche has some curious observations on the 
communication which he supposes to exist between the brain of 
a pregnant woman and that of the infant in her womb ; and he 
applies the doctrine of this communication to explain the gene- 
ral resemblance which the oifspring bears to the parent, and 
the particular phenomena which are occasionally observed in 
monstrous births. His ideas, it is true, on the operations of 
the brain, and especially of the faculty of imagination, are some- 
what gross and mechanical ; and although Malebranche was a 
disciple of the Cartesian school, and the great apostle of its tenets^ 
this part of his philosophy has not only a strong savour of ma- 
terialism, but gives a picture of mental operations so grossly 
mechanical, that it may now be the subject of astonishment how 
any one could have the assurance to fabricate, or the creduli- 
ty to believe, principles so gratuitous and imaginary. 

After remarking that infants in the womb not yet entirely 
formed, mtisi be connected with their mothers in the most inti- 
mate manner possible, he infers that they have the same sensa- 
tions, and the same passions, in one word, all the same thoughts 
which arise in the soul after corresponding motions of the body ; 
— that they see what their mothers see, hear the same cries, re- 
ceive the same impressions of objects, and are agitated by the 
same passions. The body of the infant he regards as the 
same with that of the mother, the blood and spirits common to 
both ; the sensations and passions, the natural conse({uences of 
the motion of the spirits and of the blood ; and these motions 
necessarily communicated from the mother to the infant. In 
short, the passions, the sensations, and in general all the thoughts 
of which the corporeal frame is the occasion, are, according to 
him, common to the mother and to the infant. 

Though the learned Father informs us that these things ap- 
pear incontestable to him for several reasons, yet we have no hesi- 
tation in declaring that these reasons are not satisfactory to us ; 
and that no reasons whatever are adequate to establish o- 
pinions so imaginary, and a theory of communication between 
one part of the animal body and another, in the process of pro- 
duction by it, so completely dependant on the will of its au- 
thor. The whole theory, in short, is so pregnant widi absurd 
and gratuitous assumptions, that, it carries its refutation along 
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Vith it, and is in no danger of ever being seriously believed bf' 
any one who knows any ihing either of mental or of corporei^' 
Operations, as they take place in the human body. Yet, r " 
withiiandinfj the validity of these objections, several of the tV 
I from which he draws his conclusions are so well establish 
thai if his explanation be inadmissible, it is impossible to di _, 
entirely the phenomena from which it has arisen ; and however 
Jrivoluus or ludicrous the inquiry may seem, it hiis been regardi 
ai important enough to attract the attention ofsomeof the 
iUustrious persons who have cnltivated the science of pi 
olopy, and oraong others of Buftbn, Hnller, and Morgagni 

Malehrancbe, who appears in his philosophy to have bet 
the mildest and most amiable of Catholics, was evidently i 
of ihe weakness of bis theory, and the strength of his 
and (hough he yields up the one willi the most perfect 
humour to the tender mercies of his readers, be cannot 
Uie temptation of giving them a good hard morsel of the ol 
" You may regard," says he, " what 1 have now said, as r 
supposition, if you choose; but you shotdd understand it well 
ii' jou would liarni a clear conception of the matters which I ai 
going to explain in ibis chapter. For the two suppositio 
which I have now made, form the principle of an infinity 
^l^ings which are generally believed very difficult and very ol 
^^Hdrei and which appear to me indeed incapable of explanaiii 
^^B^out admitting them. Here are examples. " 
^^^M* About seven or eight years ago, there was at the Hospi 
^cB Incurables a young man, an idiot from birth, in whose pi 
were fractures in the same places in which criminals are bi 
on the wheel. In this state he had lived for twenty years, di 
which he had been seen by several persons; and the late Quet 
toother having gone to visit the Hospital, bad the curiosity to 
him, and touch his arms and legs at the places where they w 
tVuciured. According to the principles which I have above 
uabiished, the cause of this fatal accident wa», that his mothi 
when pregnant, knowing that a criminal was to be broken 
the wheel, went to see the execution. Every blow inflicted 
tlie miserable felon, forcibly struck the imagination of the t 
llier, and by a sort of counter-stroke, the tender and delicate 
l>raia of the infant. The fibres of the brain of the mother, 
though dreadfully shocked, and perhaps ruptured in certain 
psrts were, however, sufficiently consistent to withstand entii 
iliisoluiion. Those of the brain of the infant, on the c^trar 
unable to resiat the commotion of the spirits, were entirely eui 
ered ; and the ravage was so great as to deprive him of reasi 
r alter. Further, at a sight so dreadful, the' animal spiri 
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of the mother rushed violently from bcr brain to all the parts 
of her body corresponding to those of the criminal ; and the 
same thing took place in the infant. The bones of the former, 
able to resist the violence of this impulse, were not injured ; 
while those of the latter, which were soft and tender, were un- 
able to withstand, and were ruptured. " * 

This explanation, which we quote, not for its merit or phi- 
losophical accuracy, but for its curiosity and extravagancy is 
so exceedingly absurd and ridiculous, that it is difficult to say 
whether it shows more clearly the low ebb of physiological 
knowledge in the days of this acute writer, or the gross mate- 
rialism with which the philosophy of the human mind was then 
contaminated and degraded. Such as it is, however, it is seri- 
ously given by an author who, to most of the knowledge of the 
natural sciences then attainable, added a capacity for metaphy- 
sical inquiry, and a range of intellectual speculation, which 
irenders nim still a high authority among writers on metaphysi- 
cal subjects. But notwithstanding this unfavourable specimen 
of the physiological attainments of Father Malebranehe> we 
must venture on another, to which he applies the character of 
•* un exemple assez pafiiculier.** 

^' Not quite a year ago, a woman, who had gazed too at- 
tentively on the painting of St Pius, during the celebration of 
the festival of his canonization, was delivered of an infant who 
entirely resembled the image of the saint. He had the coun«- 
tlenance of an old man, as far as an infant without beard is ca- 
pable. The arms were crossed on the breast, the eyes raised 
toward heaven, and the forehead was very small,— as in the 
painted representation of this saint, which is raised towards the 
cieling of the church in looking toward heaven, there is al*- 
most no forehead. He had the figure of a mitre reversed on 
his shoulders, with several round marks on the places where 
the mitres are covered with jewels. In short, this infant en- 
tirelv resembled the painting, on which his mother formed him 
by the force of imagination. It was a thing seen by all Paris^ 
as well as by myself, because the body was long preserved in 
spirit of wine, and is perhaps so preserved still." The ex- 
planation of this story is, as may be supposed, so similar to that 
of the last, that our readers will dispense with the repetition 
of it. 

But however frivolous and ridiculous the manner in which 
the holjo Father has treated this subject may appear to modem 
readers, it requires very little reflexion to perceive, that it dif- 

* De la Recherche de U Verit^, torn I. Livre II. chap. III. 
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Eers not very materially from the opinions of several modern 
pbysiol ovists ; and that the change consists lather in a change 
of Djimes, than of ideas and prindpleii. 

mutato nomine de te ,< I 

Fabula nirratur. ,. I 

The object of Malebranche was to explain a doctrine of gregt 
and remote antiquity on the principles of the Cartesian philoso- 
phy, and by the application of tlie anatomical knowledge and 
physiological hypotheses of the day, to demonstrate the mode in 
which the objects of sensation produced, through the medium of 
the brain and nerves, certain effects on thejcefus in utero ,- and ae 
he was on the one hand presenting old doctrines under new 
names, so on the other, his speculations have been adqsted with 
a slight variation of terms by many subsequent inquirers. The 
truth is, that, though the idea of the influence of the imagina- 
tion of the mother over the shape and appearance of the offspring, 
is one of the most ancient and firmly rooted tenets of popular 
belief, yet it is not only uncertain whether the faculty denomi- 
nated fancy or imagination has the powers ascribed to it, but 
whether under any circumstances it can produce those effects 
which have been traced both by philosophers and by the vulgar 
to its operation. 

That the belief in the influence of this power is of very high 
nntiquity, appears from the account preserved in the Sacred 
writings of the contrivance which the patriarch Jacob is repre- 
sented to have employed, in order to augment the number of 
calves, lambs, and kids, which, according to the agreement be- 
tween Laban and him, were to fall to his share.* For even in 
admitting the acency of Divine power in giving the particular 
colours to the ofispring, the mere circumstance of the contrivance 
said to have been practised by the patriarch, is proof sufBcient 
that it was a popular belief in the patriarchal times, and in tho 
days of Moses, that the contemplation of particular objects, by 
breeding animals, might influence the colour of the offspring. It 
was not to be expected that at this early period mankind would 
attend minutely to the operation of the senses, or to their subso 
cjuciit efl'ects on the processes going on in the animal body ; and 
it does not appear that the channel through the medium of which 
these effects were believed to take place, was yet distinguished as a 
separate faculty, or had received any appropriate denomination. 
The ideas of mankind on such subjects must have been vague 
and ill-defined at this period ; and notwithstanding the conjec- 
tures of the learned Brucker, on the principle by which liic 
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oontrivaiice was supposed to be dictated, it is manifest that we pos-> 
sess too few facts, and these too imperfect, regarding the ancient 
Hebrew philosophical notions, to speak with confidence concern- 
ing it. Without attempting to collect the uncertain and scat- 
tered traces found in the Egyptian history, we proceed to re- 
mark, that in Greece, which was the nurse, if not the parent, of 
all philosophy whether true or false, we find pretty ample proofs 
of the extent of this belief in the state of the mental feeh'ngs over 
the process of conception. In this, however, as in many other 
things, the poets have preceded the professed philosophical 
writers ; and it is in the Works and Days of Hesiod that we 
find the first traces of its existence. 

** Nor seek to taste her beauties, when you part 
From a sad funeral with a heavy heart ; 
But when from joyous feast you come all gay. " — Cooke. 

The popular opinion was at length sanctioned by the authority 
of Hippocrates and Galen. In one of the writings ascribed 
to the former, the author admits that fetal spots or deformities 
may arise from the capricious desires of the pregnant mother ; * 
and he appears to have on one occasion rescued from punish- 
ment a woman of rank, who, though fair herself, had given 
birth to an Ethiopian infant, on the ground that, during preg- 
nancy, she had been in the habit of gazing at a painting of that 
colour. That this idea was not confined to physicians, appears 
from the testimony of Galen in his Epistle to Piso, in which 
he remarks, that the ancient Greeks and Romans, in order to 
have beautiful children, took special care that the mothers 
should behold agreeable paintings only, beautiful statues, and 
other objects fitted to excite the most pleasing and delightful 
mental images. " Further," says Galen, " I learned from an an- 
cient writing, that a certain person, deformed but wealthy, de- 
sirous to beget a well-formed infant, caused to be delineated on 
a board the figure of a comely child, on which he commanded 
his wife (tji yvf tcMi wniFhiK^fLu^^ inter coeundum) to gaze ; and so 
stedfastly did she fix, not only her eyes, but I may say her 
very soul, on the lineaments of this figure, that she gave birth 
to an infant which resembled not the father, but the painting 
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entirely, her vision having, in my opinitm, transmitted the im-' 
pmsioDS of the t&ttcr, " • 

A more remarkable instance still of the prevalence of this 
opioioD, fomiB the basis of a very curious work, the Ethiopics 



I oT Hei.iodo»us, almost the only romance of anticguity* Ac- 
cording to the account given by this author, Chariclea, the 
heroine of the story, though perfectly white, is the daughter of 
Hjdaspes and Persine, king and queen of the Ethiopians, both 
oflbedeep black which distinguifihes that race. The motherj 
foTTarious reasons, commits the daughter, with certain tokens* 
tothe care of SisiMiTHRAS, a confidential gymnosophist, who 
conveys her, at the n^ of seven, to the court of Oroondates, 
snd delivers her to Charicles, priest of the Delphian oracle. 
Chariclea, after a variety of adventures in various countries, is 
at length restored to her parents in Ethiopia, where Sisimithras 
the gymnosophist, to whom the infant had been originally en- 
trusted, after relating her history, explains the peculiar co- 
lour, by ascribing it to the influence of a figure of Andromeda, 
on which the mother Persine was in the habit of gazing. " As 
to the question you put about the lady's complexion, the fillet 
has given you a true answer, namely, the sight of Andromeda's 
picture, which possessed the queen's imagination during your 
amorous congress. Of which, if you desire further confirma- 
tion, let the picture be sent for, and you will find the young 
lady an exact copy thereof, "f It is evident, that, though the 
courtly gymnosophist is here made to echo the account Former- 
ly inscribed by Persine on the fillet, yet the story being thus 
interwoven by Heliodorus into a Ion;; narrative, is a clear proof 
of the general extent to which the belief was adopted. 

The strongest and most circumstantial proofs, however, of 
the existence of this opinion among the ancients, are found in 
(he writings of Oppian, the poetical Izaac Walton, and Ger- 
vaseMarkbam — of the Romans, — the panegyrist and connoisseur 

' 'S-fiti di xai ^>7'•( Ti; »(}0U'( lfaito<ru in mi i/a^^iii Ti( SviocrK, 
(i^M(ip» h>Mi ytitiirai nijac, ixitin yfw^eu n n-Xani |uXii ivti^f; tKht 
rw3i», KM iMrfl T^ yvtitixi rutir^tu^s; nana ta tojrii tk ypc^iit ifi/lXtwi- 
i it inns fiiitxivnc, mw i« uxut, iXii «> mbi ixt^fu, bujji t» yn'^trtrri, 
iikJjL rm yiyfMftfitm ifc*itif mnrva rt mwdiu, nt «4^(, iiiuu, iMtrtitwiuirK 
Tj fiSnt, liA?.' im iyKtit tkti no ytY^XftfU'fr nm rvmvt. 

■J- Titf yl foif KOTX TW Xi"" «*»t"«5 ?{»$" I*" "' "*" " "III* rm Xus%f 
ifttXtytvm, W •UTii Taimiri Tli^rinif wirrMiiiw Ti»« iiS*A(t uti ^ttrrarmi 
i/tntnmi mrt rii Hint ni A^^tft^at x'(m et ifii>a»t i^UfUtiK' uVtn Ktu 

inn<(«Mu)Knt b m v{<xfii km !t Tn xtff htitriififm.—HeHotiori Etkiopic. 
Ub.x. 
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of the noble sports of Fishinj; and Hunting. The Spartans, 
according to the account of this lover of field-sports, were re- 
markably attentive to the breed of their human animals, and, 
with the view of securing a well-formed and robust offspring, 
after proper attention in the selection of the parent, their next 
care was to cause their pregnant women to gaze on excellent 
paintings or figures of Nireus, Narcissus, and Hyacinthus, and 
of such pugilistic champions as Castor and Pollux, aud the 
more youthful and handsome of the divinities. In the same 
manner the poet showa how careful experienced breeders of 
horses are in attending to the imagination of the dam, and the 
solicitude of fowlers in having a beautiful race of birds. 

'H 3e VTiKvsvafiiiti n'sAusiStK YE»f(T« ruiiit, 

Turn mater gignit maculosum corpore pullum, 
Scmine fa^cunda sponsi matrice receplo, t 

Concipiens oculis ohjectos niiJle colores. 

Nai (ix' 5ii \cuuntf iiii<p^mt fttirimi'Ta, 
Airi ?(>.«Ji tfA<x*'i, sTf yarri^a. EUftssipaio-i, 
Tfief^XfTt^ Witax-tTFi "jrl^-stq 5tpxv i'/?\xte i^a^Xij, 
TOBi WajOf Bj-JBlJ'lHTStl! ST lifts Jl 01 ?ii ipiToouj, 

'HiSuvs n ««u;, T(i T 1* ftaxu^tririt ayiiT"', ' 

4>siSgv Jm^Kitoftiii, Kai xurm^t^er Aisvuarav. 
Ai 3s iititi^irtiriii ^iXari^niu ti3s; 'iiaviri. 



Ista Eolent etiain ssepc usurpare Laconcs, 
Dom usores cernunt utero catulire tumenU, 
Eximie pictas tabulas, et splendida ponunt, 
Qusque hominutn genera effulserunt inter cpliebos, 
Nirea, Narcissum, bellatoreoique Hyacinthuni, 
Castora cristatum ruttlanti cas^iile ferro, 
FollDcem qui Amycum valuit superare palxsirQi 
Atque adolescentes facie inembrisque decoros, 
Egregiosque deos, qunJia Thynibrieus Apollo 
Conspicua lauro redimitus, qualis et Evan 
Cingens pampineo fuses diademate crines. 
Dum tabulas lustrant oculis formaeque venustas, 
Attonilo; pariunt formosos ore Lacasna;. 
These proofs apply, however, chiefly to the objects of external 
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sensation, and especially vision. Fr 

the alleged ejects came to be ascribed to the operation of fancy? 

When the example of Plato and Aristotle directed the acute 
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reflective spirit of their countrj^mcn to carry their inquiriesbe* 
yoiid tiie objects of external sensation, they supposed & particulai 
faculty to which they ascribed the power of recalling and modify* 
ing the images of such objects, and to which, by a natural ana- 
It:^ to what is observed in sensible objects, they applied the nam« 
o{ phantasi/ or Jiincy. The Stagyrite had previously defined 

Ehantasy to be an animal motion flowing from the acting senses 
y which motion the animal is variously affected, conceiving}' 
things sometimes true, sometimes false ; and he represented de- 
liberative fancy as peculiar to men, enabling them to choose th« 
best, and subduing the sensitive, wbich is common to bruteq 
also. This dogma was indeed the commencement of the hypo- 
lliesis of the power of the imagination ; but it was the com- 
mencement only. It was in the school of the Ne» or Third Aca- 
demy, and under the auspices of the philosopher Cakneades, 
that this faculty appears first to have acquired that distinct ex- 
istence and tliat sovereign power over the actions of the man, 
[khich it has ever since held by a sort of undisputed and here- 
sutbority; and it is undoubtedly a mortifying, though 
an uncommon thing, to perceive, that the influence of ar 
MDt and sophistical teacher has been capable of creatin|( 
ind perpetuating errors in the natural history of the inielleciu^ 
powers, which still continue to operate in retarding the progress 
of knowledge and the discovery of truth. According to the ac- 
count of Sextus EMFinicts, to whom we are indebted for a 
tolerably clear statement of the principles oF Carneadei^ phan- 
tuy is defined to be " a certain aHection in an animal, which 
thowg both itself and another object in such manner, that when 
we behold any object, we are in some sort ailected by the sight 
thereof; nor does the sensation continue the same as before the 
uSection, — a change, which demonstrates two things; first, the 
change itself, that is Fancy; secondly, the object which caused 
the change, or what was seen." He afterwards infers, from 
various phenomena, that Fancy is the imagining of any thing; 
namely, of that object from which the process lakes place, and 
of that in which the process takes place; the sensible object in 
the one case, the sentient or percipient agent in the other. 

These ideas, though by no means precise or distinct, are 
perhaps as much so as the nature of the subject admitted. 
Though they observed and remarked the eflecls of sensation 
•nd of its objects on the ulterior operations of the mind, it was 
utterly impossible that they could know the link by which they 
were connected; — much less could they trace the reflex ope- 
ration of the menial powers on the corporeal frame, Wliat 
waa fact therefore, or matter of observation, they wei^e conipe- 
lent to record and state ; but whatever was beyond llie sphere 
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of scnsiiblc tesiimony, necessarily became die subject of suppo- 
sition; and that supposition was most nntural wliich deviated 
least from the course of phenomena already ]earnt in the obser- 
vation oF material and sensible objects. It catinot be doubted, 
that both the original name by wbich this fiiculty was disthj- 
gui»hed, and the ideas attached to it by the philosophers of the 
New Academy, indicate that this was the origin of the faculty 
of phantasy or imagination; and while the very nature of the 
subject made them substitule conjecture and supposition for 
fact and demonstration, the little acquaintance which they bad 
with the nature of mental operations in general, and tlie erro~ 
neous or imperfect mode in which they studied these operational, 
powerfully contributed to the prevalence of the fallacious views 
which they took, and the confused ideas which they entertained. 
Nor was the Stoical sect more fortunate in elucidating this ob- 
Rcure subject, or corrcctitip the errors which had arisen from the 
example of Cameades; and even so late as the age of Cicero, 
who was solicitous to expound to his countrymen the niceties of 
the Greek philosophy, much the same language and the same 
ideas prevailed on liie nature nnd powers of the imagination as 
in the days of Aristotle and Carneades. • And it was in allu- 
sion to this obscurity that Boethius, some centuries after, wrote 
those verses, in which he gave the philosophers of the portico 
the character of delivering unintelligible opinions on the opera- 
tions of the senses, and the manner in which they conceived or 
imagined the images of objects to be impressed on the brain. 
Quondam porticus attulit 
Obscuros nimitim senea 
Qui semiis et imaginei 

^^^> JE corporis extimis 

^^^k[> C'retlant menti/tus imprimi 

^^^H Ut quondam celeri stilo 

^^^r Mos est a;quare paginee 

Qxix nullas habest notas 

Pressas figere literas, f 

Obscure, however, and confused as these ideas must appear 

to uiodeni readers, and absurd as they must appear to those 

who have ever adverted to the physical impossibility, as well as 

the complete want of demonstration of this theory, It is easy to 

trace to ihem the origin of that belief which ascribes so macli 

power to the imagination in the tbrmation of the fcetus. In the 

earlier agfls, before men bad begim to philosophize on the nar 

ture and operations of the mind, ibey appear to have ascribed 

the effect simply lo vision, or beholding the objects; but as ibey 
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%UTBnced in refinement, the abstruse philosophy of the academy j 
^ajput in requUiiion ; and it was towards the latter ages (» | 
Oreek philosophy that this opinion began to make part of the 
CDirent principles of the day, and tliat eflects which were pre- 
viously ascribed to mere external sensation, were referred to the 
operation of that power by which the mind receives and modifies 
the images of e5f ternal objects. Thus, though the language nsei] 
by Hesiod and Hippocrates manifestly refers to some emotioD 
or aiToction of the mind, Gnlcn and Oppian speak distinctly of 
mere x'tsion ; and though it may be argued, that this implies the 
(Hwration of fancy, they nevertheless do not appear to liave de- 
cidedly gone further than the mere admission of the power of 
tliB exterior sense. Heliodorus, on the other hand, expresses 
himself more nnequivocally, and uses the terms uSijAk anil 
^iWiit, imagines and imngiiiotlo ; and Soranus, as quoted by 
StjVugustin, expresses himself much in the same manner. 
From theancicnt physicians and metaphysicians this theory was 
sdopied first by the doctors of the Arabian school, especially 
Aficenna, then by the schoolmen of the twelfth and thirteenth 
Koturics, and afterwards by the physiological writers of the fiP- ■ 
leenlh and sixteenth ccntnries, when it appears to have beeo J 
both generally and implicitly admitted. But if it was fuundeif I 
ill error, and blended with absurdity among the ancients, it I 
underwent a much more thorough contamination at the periof *, 
termed the revival of letters. Judicial astrology was then eager- 
ly cultivated ; a belief in sympathetic powers or occult qualities 
anil unseen connections of diiierent objects was generally cnter- 
Wined j and a not less powerful agent was found in gross super- 
stition, the invariable companion of ignorance. With these 
pernicious ingredients the original opinion of the ancjcnt philo- 
EOphcrs wssl)1ended and disguised; and, the credulity of the 
tg/e favouring its dissemination, marvellous and extraordinary 
examples of the power of fancy in pregnant women were ac- 
anDuWed and related to gratify this vicious appetite. 

Among the scholastic doctors of the thirteenth century, Al- 
BSHTtis of Bollstaedt, a Dominican monk, better known by the 
name of Ai^ektus Magnus, * deserves particular mention for 
his exposition of the doctrine of imaginative power on pregnant 
women, wliicb he contended was originally derived from celes- 
^ul influence. He was indee<l a firm believer in Judicial astro- 
logy, and enters into a very lengthened discussion on the in- 
fluence of the planets on xhefoilus in idero. 

** In his book on minerals, he represents this imaginative fa- 
culty, which is the operator of e£fccts, as derived from heaven ; 
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he asserts that heaveii, and not the imnghiative faculty, pro<Ia«es 
the effect ; and that, when heaven has any effect to proiluce, 
then also it moves the imaginative power, by the medium- eitlier 
of sense or of intellect; and that, whatever is tlie cause of the 
cause, is the cause of the thinj^ caused, And in this manner, 
according to Albertus, the imaginative produces any eflect; 
and thus, from tlie imaginative, the form becomes universal antl 
particular in the feet us. Yet in my judgment, says Berenifer,itis 
requisite that the matter be fit to assume such forms, because, 
as the same Albertus says of stones, the matter of which is ter- 
restrial and gross, images are not formed, on account of the un- 
fitness of their matter. " * 

These mysterious and extravagant notions were not only im- 
bibed by his pupil, the celebrated Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic 
Doctor; who made of theni a most unintelligible and imagin- 
ative mixture with universals and substantials, elemeniary (jub- 
lilies and formative principle; but were adopted and defended 
by our countryman Roger Bacon, Dino de Gnrbo, Professor 
of Medicine in Bologna, Bernard Gordon of Montpellier, Ar- 
noldus de Villa Nova, and in short, hy most of the eminent 
scholars and physicians of the age. When there was so Utile 
real knowledge of the material world and of natural processes, 
the chief means of distinction between philosophers and the un- 
educated was absurdly enough supposed to be these extravagiot 
pretensions to secret and incomprehcn!.iblc knowledge. 

Of this vain reasoning and false philosophy, it is impog&ible 
to give a more appropriate example than what we find in the 
curious writings of Jacopo Bcrengario nn Caupi, commonly 
named Carpemis, the learned commentator on the writings of 
MoNDiNi, the founder of the science of human anatomy. And 
as Berenger was careful to collect every thing that was then 
known or believed, his observations may be justly regarded as a 
fair average specimen of the philosophy of the day on thissub- 
ject. Alter enumeraung various circumstances that may influ- 
ence the growth, shape, and appearance of the fcetus, Berenger 
informs us, that Sinus de Garbo, a great authority with bim, 
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asserts that ihe cause of the inrant: resembling ncitlier father nor 
mother, nor nny progenitor, may be twofold, one in part the 
unagination, because accortling to the authority of Avicenna 
and others, a while woman had born a black child, quia vidit 
mnndnm pic/tiram in camera diimkaberet rem cum viro, et ex pic^ 
iiirajuit imaginala talker qualiler deinde peperit ^liUm nigrum. 
Shortly after Berenger alludes to the story of the patriarch and I 
the party-coloured lambs and kids ; and to show that his coun> I 
trymen were not outdone in ingenuity, he adds, that in his own 
limes even, skilful shepherds were wont to place before their 
(6WCS objects of the colour which they wished in the lambs. * 
*' In short, " says Berenger, " that the imaginative power con- 
tributes greatly to the individual shape, is proved by this, tliat 
prtffnanl women, if they imagine, by a strong effort of unagi- ' 
nation, any fruit or other eatable article for which they longi 
whether their appetite be sick or sound, and whether their 
Itimjtinalion moves from intellect or from sense ; and if they 
tnnch their person any where ; — then, from such imaginative 
piwer of the mother, is introduced the form of the wisned-for 
object into the members of the Itetus. " f 

Ihese proofs from the writings of the Professor of Surgery 
in the University of Bologna, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
WBtmy, may communicate a very just notion of the mode io 
wtiich physicians then thought and reasoned on the power of 
imagination in pregnant women. But hitherto they had only 
borrowed and expanded the doctrines of the ancients. 

Berenger not only adopts the astrological opinions of Alber^ 
slrertdy noticed, and compares them with those of Nicolas, but 
oners into a long and somewhat abstruse inquiry into the par- 
ticular mechanism by which the effects on the fostus are sup- 
posed to be produced. But the point to which he attaches 
most importance is, why the mark appears on that part of the 
body of the Infant, which corresponds to that which the mo- 
ther touched in her own person, and no where else ; and of 
this he gives three solutions. First, According to some, the 
folos, which is a part of the mother, is soft and incomplete, 
and therefore easily receives an impression, which the perfect 
anij solid frame of the mother neither receives nor retains; 
'Smmiihj, According to the celestial physiologists, the heavenly 
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influence which introduces the inavk into the ffstus, through, 
the meiliuni of the formative virtue, excites the imagination of 
the mother, and leads her to apply her hand to that part of the 
person in which the mark will appear in the fcetus ; et ista ra- 
tio tnihi placet, he says ; and, Thirdli/, These marks depend on 
celestial influence operating through the medium of zodiacal 
aspects ; ct hoc etiam credo, says Berenger. • 

We believe we may justly say, with this diligent and not il- 
literate, but very credulous author, multa alia de hoc dicuntVTi 
sed htec pro luatc sitfficiunt. From the specimens now exhibited, 
a true and correct idea may be formed of the opinions and rea- 
soning, if reasoning that may be called where reason there is 
none, of the physiologists and physicians of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. So generally was this be- 
lief diifuaed, that it is more difficult to find exceptions than ex- 
amples of its prevalence among the authors of tlie day ; and so 
slavishly does it appear to have been adopted, either from the 
astrological or the scholastic authorities, that the only instance 
in which a slight doubt of its truth can be remarked, occurs in 
the writings of Nicholaus Rochaeus, a physician- accoucheur, 
whose treatise on the diseases of women is preserved by Israel 
Spach. We lind it, on the contrary, maintained in various de> 
grees of extravagance during the lOih century, in the writings 
of Jason Pratcnsis, Encharius Rhodion, and John Langius in- 
Germany, Jacobus Ruffius or Rucff, in Switzerland ; by 
Bernard Felician, Ludovico Bonaccioli, Michael-Angelo Biondi, 
Lactantio Eugenio, Hicronymo Mercuriall, Luigi Septala, 
and Marceilo Donato, In Italy; by Luis de Mercado, In 
Spain; by Ambrose Pare, and Andrew du Laurens, in France; 
besides sucli enthusiasts as Paracelsus and Cardan, and a multi- 
tude of minor names too numerous to recount. We cannot 
enter into ihe full history of this mortifying insuince of the weak- 
ness of human judgment, and the ridiculous errors into which 
men of no onlinary talents, when left to the wanderings of 
their fancy, are liable to be betrayed; but it may bo neither 
useless nor uninteresting to show a few examples of their 
folly. 

Ludovico Bonaccioli (ISIO) asserts, that he has ascerLiined 
the influence of imagination during pregnancy by experiment;* 
yet he has the sense to admit that many of the stories of tnon- 

• Folio 27*, 273l 
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Huilftaere fiiere, imngiaibus sub coBceptii haustis, cinnpiitunl cipciilnenlo liabe- 
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strous births may cause wonder, tliougli very devoid of cr( 
<)nlity. Jacobus lluHiiis of Zurich, who, however, has wril 
ten a very good chapter on ihe t'ncls, then known, repardin* 
monstrous and impcricct birihs, admits the operation of fancyu 
and f»ives rules to prevent its efibcts. 

In 1568, Lactantio Eugenio, a physician of Niirni in I 
brJa, published a small treatise de marts et Jemellae genetafinne^M 
at which, amonfr many other strange and chimerical notion^ M 
be revived the doctrine of the ancients, and with the view M I 
reducing it to practice, recommended the imagination to bft I 
occupied ititer cfietrndiim, with the images of the most bcaud*. I 
(ill and perfect specimens of the human form, which he coo^, f 
tends is a never-failing' means of procuring a beautiful of^fl 
tpting. Ni£RONVMo Mercuriau, though he admits the susJ I 
teptibility of pregnant women, is, however, so philosophical I 
U to doubt whether capricious appetites and desires can cotn« f 
iDDaicate marks or cause deformities in the bodies of their in* 1 
feat o^pring. Yet, because the inquiry is difficult, and he I 
sea no better mode of explaining the phenomena, he slavUhlv I 
rea^s his faith to the dictates of Ebn-sina. * Among th^^ 
Ilalisn pjjysiciaiis of the sisteenth century, who were wedded t^ I 
the imaginative theory, must also be numbered Luic;t ScrTAUL I 
oT Milan, who, in n treatise, De Nievis, defends it strenuously, I 
ud contends for the secret or invisible connexion between me^.l 

Es and other heavenly bodies and the human frame; aiiQ I 
RCEi.LUS DoNATLS of Mautua, wlio devotes the Secona | 
Book of [lis Histona Medica Mirabilis to the exposition of lli^ 
Wnrvellous powers of the faculty of imagination. After thesi 
Inolcries of ilie learned and rational Italians, it is impossible ti 
Wonder at the absurdity of Luj» de Meucadu of Valladolid^ 
"liO^ on the authority of Albert the Dominican and Tlioma^l 
Aqainas, admitted the influence of the imagination in its fullest I 
titent, and is moreover very partial to the theory of sideretif 
rower delivered by the former. 

Much about the same time, we have a specimen of the pre- 
|fiileuce of this opinion among the medical authorities of France, 
"ithewritingsof Ambrose Pare and Andrew Du LaurenSj 
professor of medicine, and first physician to Henry IV, T 

* EjI li.'i ill loco conWijiplatiB non inutilis, an u!ii graviiUt vdicinenter n] 

'' i: urerit signsri Actus ; nam lidcbitis plurimos qui liabent i ^ 

' ,i|>petiU» malcrni; drca ijuaiii couumplationem mulEi lalwramnt, ij 
' < iii\vnirent; acd certe res est dilTicilis, lu^iue Tneliorcni rotimmn u" 
ah Aviccnna aStrUir ;— <]Uod ubi mulier olinua vcllementer a 
animo voluii, i]ii<> Kt ut 'ipiiiius ip«i rci di'sideriiix forma fig 
.V«<ti( ilulid'ribiii, iifr. /. C'li'i'. IV. di GrituHaium Vuru. 
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the sound judgment of Par6 was so much biassed by the spirit 
of the age as to admit the hypothesis in its strongest and. 
most revolting forms, must be ascribed to the force of htibit 
and the depth of early impressions ; and his chapter on black 
infants, sprung from fair parents, and of the hairy progeny of. 
smooth mothers, will remain a memorable proof of the credu- 
lity of the most rational minds, when clouded by suporstitiouy 
and warped by prejudice. Not less may the sen^ie of Du Lau- 
rens be questioned, of whom it has been justly said, that he was 
more illusttious by the offices which he held, than by the writ* 
ings which he has left to posterity. In the anatomical history 
of this physician, published in 1595, in his eagerness to cxpluia 
every thing, he gives a theory of monsters, in which he ascribe^ 
to the imagination of mothers the spots and defornvtics with 
ivhich infants come into the world ; and lest the reader should 
be incredulous, he quotes several examples, and among others, 
the hairy girl, who makes such a figure in the writings of Schen- 
Kius, Pare, Donatus, and others, and who was said to havq 
been indebted for this alleged covering to a painting of St John 
the Baptist in a goat's skin, with which the imagination of the 
mother was indelibly impressed. To close this sketch of the 
imaginative theory of the sixteenth century, we look home^ 
wards, where we find a countryman, David Kinloch, distin* 
guished for the sister gifts of medicine and poetry, delivering 
it in a poetical treatise De Hominis Gcncrati(me^ in X^iia 
hexameters, 

'< Fixa tamen quandoque modis meditatio miris 
Matris materiam immutat. Sic casta nigelio 
Dicitur Aethiopum quondam regina marito 
Aequantera candore nivem peperisse puellum, 
Alba quod in coitu turbassent spectra cerebrum." * 

But in addition to this view of the imaginative theory among 
the regular and professed physicians, the sixteenth century has 
(o boast of the origin of a sect of fanatic and mystical enthusiasts, 
who pushed it, if possible, to a still more extravagant apd inr 
comprehensible degree of refinement. It will readily be under- 
stood that we allude to Paracelsus and his followers, the bro- 
thers of the Rosy Cross, and of the Cabalistical signs. Before the 
time of Paracelsus, attempts had been made to unite magic and 
astrology to physiology, by Henry Coi;nklius Agrifpa, and we 
have already seen something of the same nature, in the ideas of 
Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, and Septala. Paracelsus at« 
, ^^— — ■■ II ■ I ■ ■■ ■ - 
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tempter) A difU'i'ciit course, by luukin}; for tlie exiilnnation €£l 
ph>'<>iologicHl ptienunieua ia the occult qualities of bodies, aaj^ J 
in the knowleil^ uT llie signs, imprt'ssed by celestial 
IrHij^nce on nil nialtcr. It was not to be expecteti that a si 
jcct GO suitable was to escape the peneti-ntinfr theory of t] 
Ifansccndant genius. According to him, Uic will and the imagt 
tiMJon of* man act principally by meana of the spirit, which fui 
nisbes the explanation of sorcery and magical effects. Birtlj 
»pota are impressions of these vicarious men, and Paracclsiu 
terms them in his afibcted jargon cmo»iica si^iia/ the ^ 
bixly (if man attracts to him, by imagination, whatever su^ 
Toundri him, and eiipcdnily the siars, on which it acts like a 
licl. In this manner pregnant women, and tliose under tl« 
B)ensinhii dischurire, iF' tbeir imagination be diseased, may noj 
only poison a glass by iheir breath, and injure the infants ig 
tiieir womb, but even poison the moon. Their eyes are likf 3 
tto«e of the basilisk, which shoot death in every direction. 

Whether Cahdan had any personal knowledge of these extr^ J 
orjinsiry opinions or not, it is certain that they agreed very closfi I 
■filli Ills own. They were propagated with his other prlnciplei^ | 
hjLeonhardThurnheysser, Adam deHodenstein, Gerard Darq^ 1 
MilPfier Seveiinus, and several others. Then followed thf I 
Mj^siicHl opinions of the llnsi crucians, with their Internal or 1 
•»lral nian, to which, in their ubsiruse language, the name of I 
dabalis, geiiiu.', or imaginiitiijii, was given, which, according 10 T 
'lieni, aitracis visible objects like a magnet. Then came Vah [ 
Helmont with his Bias, his Archaeus, and imaginative issuing 
fruni the spleen, his magnetic force, his sympathetic media And 
"iflHential power of the stars. By the magnetic force, he ex- 
pliriiiB why the imagination of a pregnant woman, who longa 
lof a cherry, if ^e scratch her forehead, impresses indelibly on 
■Jiefurehead of the fcetua, the figure of this fruit, which annu- 
«lly becomes green, yellow, and red, according to the scasoa 
•nil the tree.* To sympathetic media be has recourse to proves 
tjiitihc imagination may operate, and does operate at distances, 
like tiie glance of the basdisk or the shock of the electrical eel.+ 
lu the bold conceptions and figurative language of this doctrine. 




operationem in tlistaiu ana, 
Eslo scilicet gravida qua 
Extra dubium, foetus ia 



* '■ Aiquc oppoitune squc luciclc magnel 
""imit ugiium a [ira'gnaiilisnppefitu fiEluii 
Hpgietiil uliunum, dipto ubi frnnlei 
ugnalDT ccraai imegine, qUK ildnccpa singulis onnia -virideuit, albeMJt, 
_. jinc tandem lubel, juitB Hnorem uborutn. Et adhuc multomirabiUiu e*»- 
JtS^MUludiiiec maturiiatum cxponit; quod iJeiiD fiEtui in Hispania (ubi cerosua 
•ohfinan Februarii^ iiDiiMuserJtiirslatii.^cerBsiu:enaslan^citiu>quainpeno 
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it is easy to discover the germs of the theory of animal magne- 
tism, with which 9 from Mesmer to Deleuze^ the world has been 
at once amused and hoaxed. 

It WAS about the beginning of the seventeenth century (}i608) 
that Thomas Fyens or Fieniis of Louvain, published his treatise 
on the powers of the imagination, in which he coUectefl the 
different cases recorded by authors, or what had come to hi^ 
own personal knowledge, — a sort of summary of all tliat was 
known on the subject. It is but justice, however, to acknow- 
ledge, that however credulous he appears tp be, he sho^vs np 
tendency to rely on the visionary notions which have been al- 
ready noticed, and ascribes the whole of the phenomena to the 
mere power of the imagination. Thus divested of its astrolo- 
gical and cabal istical relations, the doctrine was admitted by 
Gregory Horstius,* Fabricius Hildanus, James Horstius, and 
Thomas Bartholine, who have collected cases in its support. 
James Horsiius, in particular, of Helmstadt, who is celebrated 
as the zealous, but credulous defender of the absurd story of 
the Silesian golden tooth, against tjie judicious scepticism of 
our countryman Duncan Liddel, records several instances in 
wliich the bodv of tlie infant was marked with the figure of 
stj"awberries, cherries, &c. by the force of the imagination of the 
inother. In short, the greater part of the seventeenth century was 
remarkable for this imaginative philosophy and its legitimate 
offspring, — gross credulity in the collection of all sorts of mar- 
vellous and prodigious stories. And for this pernicious taste 
no country in Europe was more conspicuous than Germany ; 
where the natural disposition of the inhabitants to enthusiasm 
appeared to be favoured by the passion manifested by their 
scholars for every miraculous event. Not only do we find 
cases of infants with cats heads, mice-marks, rat-marks, spar- 
row-marks, mulberry spots, cherries, black- berries, &c., re- 
corded in the writings of some physicians, as Hagendom, 
Schook, Schurig, Schrader, Weinricb, Willius, Muller, 
Steigerthal, Wedelius, Zoutmann, Stalpaart Van der Wiel, 
&c. ; but many such marvellous stories are recited in tlie 
£pH£MERiD£s Naturae CuiiiosoRUM, a work which on that 
account was not unjustly branded by CuUen as full of old 
women's stories, the publication of which was sanctioned 
by. a body of physicians. The only exception during the se- 
Tenteenth century occurs in the writings of Rodericus a Cas- 
tro, (1628), a native of Lisbon, but professor to the Faculty 
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of Medicine in Pisa. This physician has the good sense to 
assert that he could not bring himself to believe that imagina* 
tion only was capable of depriving the conception or embryo 
of the human shape, and concerting it into ap animal of tliat 
spacies of which was the animal impressed on the imagina- 
tion, or at the sight of which the mother had been alarmed ; 
and he goes so far as to say, that in such a case the woman 
would not be entirely free fropi the suspicion bruii alicujus 
Qccesstts, * 

But one of t^e strongest instances of confidence in this 
doctrine occurs in the writings of Sir Kenelm Digby, a man 
?vho evidently united to ^considerable powers of mind, the 
strongest and most ungovernable taste for the marvellous, and 
for the operation of secret or occult causes. We allude not 
Bdjerely to his idle story of the influence which the assassination 
of Rizzio in the chamber of Queen Mary, was said to have ex- 
ercised on her imagination in modifying the character of James 
the Sixth, of whom shie was then pregnant ; but to the general 
tenoijr of his writings, and more especially to the opinions de- 
liveral and maintained in his * Treatise of Bodies, ' and of 
* Man's SouL * The former story does not require such ex- 
planation, and it has been placed in the proper light by Blondel, 
Hs we shall see. But in his Treatise on Bodies, which contains 
wuch curious observation and not a little good philosophy, if 
sifted from the chaff of his imaginative opinions, we have con- 
sulerable discussion on the power of sympathies and antipa- 
thies, and among other illustrations the following delectable 
story. " There was a Lady, a kinswoman of mine, who used 
much to wear black patches upon her face, as was the fashion 
nmong young women, f which I to put her from, used to tell 
her in jest, that the next child she should go with, whiles the 
solicitude and care of those patches was so strong in her fantasy, 
^ould come into the world with a great black spot on the midst 
of its forehead; and this apprehension was so lively in the im- 
agination at the time she proved with child, that her daughter 
^as born marked just as the mother had fancied, which there 
are at hand witnesses enough to confirm, but none more preg- 
nant than the young lady herself, upon whom the mark is yet 
remaining. " % 

■ * M £x ixnaginatione solummodo conceptum frustrari forma hominis fierique sen- 
*>UTum sive animal ejus specici ciijus erat animal imaginationc concc])tumy aut ad 
^jus occursum focmma conturbata fuerat, vix atU ne vix qnidem adduci jMSsum vt 
^tUmcm. Si quippiam simile aliqpando, baud libera omnino erit muliur da sus- 
pkiaBe bruti alicujus accessus. ** Itodericus a Castro dc Morbis Mnlicrum, 

t This fasliion, it is to be remembered, prevailed in the reign of James I. and 
^ banning of tliat of Charles I. 

)A Treatise of Uodies by Sir Kenelm Digbjy Paris, 16U, p. 329. 
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We think it eannot be doubted that it was with the rlew of 
oflering wliat he conceived to be a more philosophical explana- 
tion of these phenomena than had yet appeared, that Male* 
lyranche delivered the opinions we have noticed in the begin** 
ning of this article. Adopting the coarse physiological theories: 
of the day, regarding the fibres of the brain and their softness, 
and impressibility, and the wild fiction of animal spirits, which 
were supposed to be nimble and active in early life, but doll^ 
heavy, and immoveable in old age, he mixed with them the. 
gross notions of material impressions, and actual traces of 
external objects on the incorporenl and intangible essence of. 
mind* Malebranche, it is not diflicult to perceive, committed 
two errors; one in adopting as facts stories which at best were 
doulHful, and which, if they were true, were to be explained in 
a different way, aiul witliout the agency of the imagination. 
He tlirew aside the machinery of the astrological, and cabalis*. 
tical physiologists, but he substituted others equally inconsistent 
with the living processes, and with the true nature of intellectual 
phenomena. 

In the hands of Locke, the frost-work of this material system 
melted away ; but he seems to have been unwilling to doubt' 
the powers of imagination entirely. About the same tirae^ 
1684*, Raymond Vjeussens in his Neurographia Universalis^ 
not only admitted the doctrine of imaginative influence, but at- 
tempted to explain it by referring it to the operation of the ner- 
vous system; and about forty years after (1721), Richard 
Bradley delivered the same opinion in this country, f 

These were the struggles of reason and judgment against 
the errors of ignorance and the conjectures of fancy. But it 
was long before a complete triumph could be obtained over 
prejudices so deeply rooted, and opinions maintained by great 
authority. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
begimiing of the eighteenth, physicians still believed in the so- 
vereign influence of imagination during pregnancy; and the names 
of Stah^. and Frederic Hoffmann, men certainly not only of 
powerful genius, but of strong judgment, are still known as the 
patrons ot the theory. The psychology of Stahl is indeed much 
purer than that of any previous medical author, — his ideas are 
clearer, and his language more precise and intelligible ; but he 
believes firmly in the power which the intelligent human 
soul possesses of impressing alienas arnfigurationes on the for- 



f A Philosophical Account of the Works of Nature, &c. &c. by Richard 3nid^ 
ky, FeUpw o^' Uic Uoyal &3ocicty» Londoxu llt\. 4to. p. 168. 
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mation of the body, and entertains no doubt of the phantasy 
of mothers communicating its impressions to the./^/f4.^ tn ntero!'* 
Nor are the physiological principles of Hoffmann, though dif- 
fering widely from those of the physician of Halle in other 
respects, less explicitly in favour of this doctrine. * Quam 
nocivfle sunt fcetibus phantasticse illae gravidarum subitte ao 
fortiores impressiones, cum quodam terrore junctae earn m in 
corpore relicta vestigia, macula; deformationes partium aliunde 
testantur." f 

In the beginningof the eighteenth century, Boeuhaave, who 
ascribed considerable powers to the imagination, did not scruple, 
to avow his belief in its influence on the fcctus, reasons strongly 
in its favour, and adduces facts which he regarded as demon- 
strative of its truth. " With my own eyes have 1 seen experi- 
mental proofs. A lady of rank and great sense happened to 
walk under a mulberry tree, while one of the berries fell on the- 
tip of her nose; forthwith there was formed on the nose of the 
embryo a mulberry distinctly marked, in size, colour, with 
roundish «a;i/, rough, and with minute hairs, and that mark be* 
came red as often as the tree bore similar ripe mulberries. 
Here, though nothing took place ]3ut a slight touch of the mo-. 
ther*8 nose, yet a great change was effected in the foetus. '* 
This 8trange fancy of the annual and periodical change of co» 
bur has been very happily ridiculed by one of the authors of 
the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, probably Dr Arbuthnot, 
in his usual vein of grave satire, " Beincj about four years ago 
in the city of Madrid in quest of natural knowledge, I was in- 
formed of a lady who was marked with a pomegranate on the 
inside of her right thigh, which blossomed and, as it were^ 
seemed to ripen in the due season. Forthwith was I possessed 
vitli an insatiable curiosity to view this wonderful phenomenon,* 
I felt the ardour of my passion increase as the season advanced^ 
till, in the month of July, I could no longer contain. I bribed 
W duenna, was admitted to the bath, saw her undressed, and 
the wonder displayed. " 
Van Swieten, the pupil and commentator of Boerhaave, 

• " Dociimentum a posteriori est proprie efficacia ilia hujiismodi maternarum 
|n<preasionuin in ipsum animvm etiam intaiitis ; und« vel iminoderata desidoria vel 
^penbiles terrores, metiis, anxictatcs ex epdem tali iiiatrls phtnlasmate, qiialQ 
3!>ideiii alias, imo aliquando simul conformationem ejusmodi hctcr^^clltani corpori 
^ una imprimit. " ** Nimio notior est cnergia ima^nationis qua; non soluni partes 
*lJ9iat aufcrre potest, etiam co tempore quo jam penituH formatcc fticrant, jied 
'^ivn non solum novas scd penitus alicnas suscitare.** p. 276y de Sp€nnat«)k Georjrii 
£nati Stahlii Mem. Medioa Vera, &c., 1708 and 1777. p. 37a 

t Frederici Hoffmanni Opera Om. tom. L Philosoplilae Corporis Ilumani y'vrt 
*t mi liber primus, sectio iii. e«|). 6. § xiv. p. 07, 
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followetl his footsteps and imbibed his theory; and Da- 
iiii!l Turner, our earliest native autliorliy on diseases of tlie 
tikin, WHS one of its most zealous partisans, and elaborate ad- 
vocates. He compiled from various sources, nncient and mo- 
dern, a tolerijble, out rather confused account of the doctrine; 
but die most conspicuous feature in his observations is his 
Lmundless credulity^ and slavish adherence to the upinioas of 
his authorities. 

The time howeyer was fast approiiclilng, at which the truth 
of tliis extravagant theory was to be put to the test of es- 
ajnination and sound judgment. More correct ideas on tho 
nature, not only of the human mind, but on its operation al- 
leged or established on the material frame; and, above all, 
physiologists began to understand more distinctly the nature of 
the processes of the animal body, and the means by which they 
were effected. The powers ol" the immaterial mind were be?- 
ginning to be more justly appreciated ; and the sovereign aulhcH 
j-ity of the imagination was at length called in question. The 
first blow which was struck at the theory was by M. MAKcoTof 
the Royal Society of Medicine at Montpellier in the year 1716^ 
on occasion of the case of a monstrous infant, the history of 
vrhich he communicated to tlie Society.* On tiie forehead of tliis 
infwit was a soil, spongy, livid mass, which, to the ignorant eye» 
of the midwife, bore the resemblance of a toad, and which was, 
therefore, without ceremony, marked as a monstrous production. 
The child died in about twelve or fifteen hour;;, and was foundj 
on dissection, to be an acephalous fuetus, destitute of brain anU 
spinal chord, and having on the forehead a soft, parenchymatous, 
vascular mass, presenting bodies like hydatids, which being of 
ditlerent sizes, made it seem irregular on the surface, and gave it 
the appearance ol a toad, M. Marcot ascribes every deviation ni 
the shape of the fcetus, whether by addition, defect, or confu^ti 
of parts, to obstruction, compression, or twisting of the umbilicnl 
chord, and whatever may interrupt or modify the passage of 
blood to it. He cannot believe that the imogination of the 
mother is adefjuate to produce changes so considerable ; he de- 
nies the intimate connexion of the fcetus with the mother ; — that 
tbe infant sees and hears whatever is seen and heard by Uie 
mother; and though he admits the communication of diseases 
of morbid disposition, and the hereditary transmission of tem* 
peronient, appetite and inchnations, yet these, he justly rc- 
miirks, would prove nothing regarding the power oi imagina- 
tion, and arc quite Independent of it. He refutes, at snnio 

'Ai'iuli'iaiv Ituf jIc <lL>t SdL'Qcca, Aniiov 1716, 
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length, the crrorfi of Malolirnnclio, especially regnrdirif; the a\^ ' 
Icgpd sympathetic or constitutional terror of James First at I 
the sight of a sword; and while he does not deny entirely the | 
facts, he contends that the resemblances are rare; and that it 
would be found that the Idea of the mother having seen or felt i 
such object as that IVom which the resemblance was supposed 
to be derived, had occurred subsequent to the birth of the iin' J 
fant, und had been eagerly Uid hold of to explain the defor^^ j 
mity. Tims, a woman who finds that she is so unfortunate as 
tn give birth to .1 child with a cat's head, reflects within herself 
on the cause of a phenomenon so extraordinary; she imagines 
she has been frightcncti by the sight of tins animal; shesaya 
so; and her friends fail not to ascribe the canse of her misfor- 
tuDO to the horror with which she had been seized. In like 
oiiinner, if a woman gives birth to an infant which bears the 
niarli of any fruit, she is interrogated if she had not the desire 
(iFeating this fruit during her pregnancy, if she has not beeit . 
wf[|8«! it, and if she has not scratched some part of her person ] 
mAtv the influence of tho disappointment ; for all these circum- J 
stances nrc necessary to the success of the lo?tal phcnomenoif. j 
She understands what is meant, and generally answers by somii 1 
fitory which suits the purpose of [lie querists, but is rarely founds J 
«l in truth. Hence the false prejudices, according to M. Mar* 1 
cnt, which pass for assured maxims and established truths ] 
Hence those ({nestion!; about the operation of the imagination' I 
of the mother on the body of the infant, which it ia impossiblA J 
to reaolve, insomuch as the}' are founded on a false supposition.' 1 
M. Marcot, however, admits that there are examples rf 1 
Iiinll-spots on the persons of children whose mothers were not 3 
Only unconscious ol' their nature and supposed origin, hut wdri J 
Boi aware of any particular longing during the period of pte^ ■l 
nnncy. He was in this condition himself, having a reddisff 1 
Butrk on the right hand, which conid be referred to no sort of ' 
fniit or food under the sun, and which his mother could never 
explain. 

Not long after, the credulity displayed by Dr Turner in tlie 
work already mentioned, roused a vigorous assailant of the 
Hnnginnlive theory, in the person of Dr James Blondel. At j 
"lis time, 1727, so little were the opinions of Marcot, just men-i 1 
*ioned, known or relished, and so general was the belief In (btr j 
^otir of the old system, that Blondel, though he writes in tt •! 
'*»H and decided tone, is anxious to apologize for combatinftl 
' viilgrfr error, which had prevailed, he says, for several age~^ J 
' ' ikIi inconsistent with experience, right reason, and anatoa 
u knowledge. His principal arguments against the thcoijjl 
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are the following. First, Tlie imagination is observed to be 
very powerful in some pregnant women, without producing any 
effect on the foetus. * Secondly^ Infants are marked with va- 
riously figured spots, or may be very much deformed, where 
no appetite, longing, or operation of the fancy of the mother^ 
ever took place or could be recognised. 'Lhirdly, Mjuiy of the 
deformities and defects wiiich are falsely and unreasonably a- 
scribed to the operation of the fancy, depend upon other causes, 
generally natural, during the course of pregnancy, or acciden- 
tal, previous to, or at. the period of delivery, or, in short, are 
fortuitous, and not in all cases to be explained. In other in- 
stances, the facts are erroneous ; and the credulity of witnesses, 
tlie love of imposture, or the taste for wanton falsehoods, are 
all to be regarded as contributing to the propagation of error. 
These positions he establishes by much sound and forcible rea- 
soning, in the course of which he shows the absurdity of many 
of tlie current stories. Among others, he remarks on the first 
given by Malebranche, that it was singular that, as the imagi- 
nation of the mother was so expeditious and perfect in convey- 
ing to the person of the infant each of the blows of the execu- 
tioner, it did not convey that also which is inflicted on the sto- 
mach, vulgarly called the coup de grace. On the second, he 
justly observes, that the resemblance which forms its subject is 
greatly too remote, and that the whole story savours of the 
bigotry and ignorance of extravagant enthusiasm. In an ela- 
borate Supplement, he reviews, with great severity, the cases 
and arguments which the credulity of Dr Turner nad allowed 
him to adduce. 

Blondel wrote previous to the publication of Boerhaave's In- 
stitutioiis of" Medicine, and his work was, therefore, known to 
the Dutch professor. It made no other impression on him, 
however, than merely to confirm him, if possible, most strongly 
in his original opinion. " Novi, " says he, with great coolness, 
•*' quid Affgliis scripta ediderit, sarcastico stylo in banc vim forma- 
tricem invectiis. Nihil inde sequitur, quod phenomcni causam 
iion intellignmus:. " And he proceeds to relate various cases in' 
Fupport of his opinion. Blondel's attack produced a defence 
from Turner, but without the adduction of any very conclusive 

* ** As a lacly in London, with a violent antipathy to cats, was one evening go- 
Inpr to hod, a huge cat sprung suddenly from under the bed on her furiously, and 
was with difficulty beaten off. The poor lady was so much frightened, that she 
fainted ; but nevertheless, notwitlistanding this shocking surprise, she was safely d&» 
liveved, three montlis after, of a very pretty ^rl, who had neither whiskers nor 
claws, nor any resemblance to a cat; and, what is still more remarkable, this child 
amused herself in playing with cats, and very often in tormenting tliem, as if she 
wibUeU to avenge Uie aflront which her mother had received, ^^•—'BlondeU 
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OLtfiitments. T!ic inclinations of tlie profession, however, appenr 
to have Btill been in favour of the iniaj{iDaiive theory ; bikI in 
1 7 K>t A pnper liy Daniel dg Suprhville, chief physician lu the 
Mnrj^rnveof Brandenburgh-Bareuili, appeiircd in the Trunsdt- 
tion-i of iha itoysl Society of London, in the conclusion of 
which it is Ktouily maintained. De Superville atiseris, that he 
had seen in a sow, just slaughtered, seven pif;s, all of which had 
ihe bloody mark of the knife about their necks ; and he men- 
tions the case of a cloih-sh^arer in Holland, who, fitllii^ into 
ihe hands of some drunken young fellows, was slabbed with 
more than twenty wounds. " He was to be married that very 
week ; his sweetheart saw his corpse naked with all those wound*, 
and was two days after delivered of a dead child, which had ihe 
marks of the wounds in the same places of its body where the 
mother had observed them on her dead lover. " He conrends, 
ihit the ftctus is part of the mother, insomuch as ii derives its 
iiutriineni from the secundines, which are closely united to the 
womb; and argues, that the incomprehensibility of the fact U 
no araumcnt ujiainst iu existence. • It can scarcely be doubted 
that De Superville displays more credulity than judgment. 

A new and more poweri 111 opponent, however, appeared in the 
eloquent and philosophical But'FotJ, who is entitled to the me- 
rit of first generalizing the researches of phjsiobgists on the 
lunction of generation. He justly remarked, that the resem- 
blance of birth-spots to any other object, is more t'retjuenily de- 
pendent on the fancy of those who see them than on that of 
the mother; that the alleged periodical chanf^es of colour were 
much more frequent than was vu!i;-irly supposed ; and instead 
of depending on the occult sympathy between them and the ob- 
jects which they were supposed to resemble, took place when- 
ever the motion of the blood w.is accelerated, which is most 
idy and permanent during the heut of summer. These spots 
iMK yellow, or red, or black, according as the blood commti- 
Uteates these tints to the skin, when it enters the vessels in too 
treit quantity. It may be further remarked, that the exceed- 
ingly vascular nature of most titcvi malemi, covered as ihey aio 
^ a mere pellicle of skin, is very favourable to these pertodi- 
i changes, according to the revolutions of the season, and the 
msequent temperature of the atmosphere. 
I Witli regard to the effects of any principal emotion, ho rc- 
karks, that as our sensations do not resemble the objects which 
e llieni, it is impossible that desire, terror, horror, or any 
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pnssimi or internal emotion can proilnce real representatioti$ 
of these objeets ; and it is as easy to suppose that the fancy of 
a fowl, before which the neck of a coek has been twisted^ will 
produce from the eggs on which she is sitting, chickens with 
twisted necks, as it is to believe the story of tlie woman who 
saw tlie man broken on the wheel. Such shocks might be fol- 
lowed by the death of the foctirs, but not by die exact imitatioik 
which authors have maintained. But even admitting that a 
child was produced with fractures in the same places in which 
the limbs of felons are broken, it does not follow that this phcf- 
nomenon arose from the spectacle which the mother witnessed, 
or from the influence of her imagination on the infant. Such 
eifects might, if carefully examined, be much more satisfactorily 
traced to the operation of causes the nature of which is much 
more distinctly understood. Syphilis, rickets, and scrofula may 
produce effects which, to inexperienced observers, would ap- 
pear like distinct fractures. 

The force of these arguments has been generally supposed to 
be sufficiently strong to annihilate the imaginative theory en- 
tirely. They were corroborated by the anonymous writer of 
Jueltres sur V Imagination des Femmes Etweifiles^ in L746, by the 
observations of M. Eller, in 1756, in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy, * by Krause and Roederer in e^cpress disser- 
tations published the same year at St Petersburgh, and by 
Haller in his great work on Physiology, in 1766. As this 
last eminent physiologist examined the arguments on both 
sides with his usual acuteness and deliberation, it may not be 
improper to notice them shortly. 

When Haller published the physiological lectures of his pre- 
ceptor Boerhaave in 1758, f he does not appear to have made 
up his mind on the merits of the imaginative theory. ** Haec 
noBvorum historia mihi difficillima videtur, " he says. It was 
evident that he hesitated on the one hand between the -^eat 
authority of. his revered Boerhaave, and the dictates of sound 
sense and the reasonings of Blondel, who had written some 
twenty years before, on the other. He had also examined 
with great care all the known histories recorded in authors, 
and has left a most remarkable monument of his research and 
diligence in his notes on Boerhaave. The apparent good faith 
of his authorities operated forcibly on his belief; but the ab- 
surd and incredible nature of the stories, and the impossibility 
of explaining them on any rational principle, staggered his 



* Hisloire de TAcademie Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres, Anno, 1750. A 
Berlin 1758. Tom. 13, p. 1. 
f Note on Boerhaave de Conceptu, p. SSO, Yd. V. p. 2« . ... 
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judgment. Neither the anima sliuvlrix of Stalil, nor the commii- 
nicatiun of spirits and nerves proposed by Vieussens and Brad- 
ley, was adequate in his judgment to account for the pheno- 
mena. " Meanwhile," says he, " we are overwhelmed with inna«. I 
merable stories of deformities of every description which have! I 
afiected the fcetus by the fault of the mother, more frequently- I 
indeed in the female of the human subject, but sometimes ioi I 
those of brute animals." Witliout denying them altogether, ba I 
admitted that he had seen moles, spots, and excrescences^'. I 
which, by a lively imagination, might be transformed into mul- I 
berries, cherries, mice, sparrows, flames, &c., which might liava' I 
arisen from any cause capable of eroding or injuring the skills. J 
He agreed however with Blondel in admitting, that a ver^-l 
f{reat number of deformities or monstrosities take place withoi^fl 
any afTection of the miud, or any disorder of the parent; anAil 
that there were no grounds for charging the incomprehensible, ] 
communication between the mother and the fmtus with the for- 
tuation of all these trifling defects. The case of Malebranchcj 
Kid others in the Ephemerides Naturae Curiosorum, he re- 
ganled as false or erroneously reported. i 

These arguments were repeated, expanded, and enforced in \as, ■ 
Elements of Physiology. But it is chiefly in his reasonings on th«, 1 
oii^ of Ntrvi which was regarded as the principal argument^,: J 
tbai much interest is found. He did not deny that the bloodvesselsi I 
of Ihe mother were connected with the bloodvessels of the fottus.') I 
Bui the admission of this would never explain why the inordMiil 
motion of the blood in the part of the body of the fostuft ■■ 
isponding to that which the mother touched in her owajfl 
m, should leave its trace there rather tlian in any other, I 
especially rather than in a more tender part of the fcetus^t^ 
jnet the opinion advanced by Vieussens and Bradlet^p] 
afterwards repeated by Turner, * that Impressions of this, I 
Ire are conveyed by the nervous system, he stated two very I 
i objections. First, the shape of a mulberry, or any other- I 
object, cannot reach the brain equal to the mulberry seen or. m 
longed for ; but something infinitely less, whether it is moved oi>),J 
oilierwise applied. Secondly, if transmission of any impressionnj 
takes place, it must be through the medium of nerves, th« onljofl 
cbumel by which the impulses of the immaterial soul are con.>4^| 
Tcyed. BiU no nerves pass from Ike moihtr to the Jcetus, as ifaM 
Hrry itc/; knoicn; nor could these nerves elude inspection, whet^S 
tlieymust proceed iu a body from the placenta to the cord, though, ij 
* lew may come front the liver to the ligaments aud navel, f ^ J 

W A Tttadae of IMsensea inddeni In the Skin, by Diuiivl Turner, &c. LondonJ^I 
|| Etemenu PhysiologiK, Ton. VIII. Lib. XXIX. Sect, II. § XXI. p. 189. ••■ 
. BO. 80. L ■■ 
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. These arguments Iiave generally been thought satisfactory ; 
and the belief in tlie influence of the imagination on the foetus 
in uteroj has been tacitly, if not gradually and entirely relin- 
quished since the time of Haller. It appeared to be the gene- 
ral sentiment of physiologists that nothing remained for further 
inquiry alter tlie question had been examined with so much de- 
liberation and judgment, as the Swiss physiologist bestowed on 
k; and it was therefore looked on as decided, so far at least 
as facts supplied, and as the nature of the subject admitteil. 
Sixty years have elapsed since this opinion was delivered, and 
Bo fact or objection of any material consequence has been 
adduced to refute or invalidate the grounds on wiiich it was 
formed. At length, however, Sir tverard Home has, after 
much research and regularly planned inquiry, according to his 
own account, succeeded in making a discovery, which, if esta- 
blished, may certainly invalidate the conclusions of Haller. 
Without appearing to be aware of the opinion of Vieussens 
and Bradley on the supposed power of the nerves in accounting 
for the effects of the imaginative theory, or the argument of 
Haller deduced from their non-existence between the motlier 
and fcetus, or indeed with any part of the history of hi$ sub- 
ject, the learned Baronet has proved the existence of neives in 
the placenta and cord, and has thus deprived the argument of 
Haller of one of its most powerful sinews. We know not that 
this discovery, though it were well established, will make much 
difference on the total and ultimate merits of the question. We 
would not be understood to favour such an opinion ; we speak 
purely in reference to the argument of Haller. 

The nature of minute researches, either on the structure or 
functions of the nervous system, is so peculiar, that our readers 
will undoubtedly prefer seeing the description in the language 
of the author. 

** This I have now been enabled to do in no common degree, by 
diiscovering nerves in both the foetal and maternal portions of the 
placenta. This discovery, I am proud to say, was not the result of 
accident, but of a regularly arranged plan for that purpose. 

" In examining, at my desire, the structure of the horns of tha 
fallow-deer, during their growth, while covered with velvet, Mr 
Bauer found them abundantly supplied with nerves. The circum- 
stance of nerves being met with, where nerves are not only unneces- 
sary, but even where the parts are unfitted for their office till die 
nerves are removed, which takes place as soon as the horns are full 
grown, makes it appear that nerves answer some other purposes in 
the animal economy, besides regulating the actions of arteries ; an 
office which, many years since, I not only considered them to per- 
form, but illustrated my opinion by the efiects of irritation of tlie^ 
par vagrnn and great sympathetic nerve on the carotid artery. Since 
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Ihat'tirhe. by considering the incubation of the chick, I hav^be^ 
led to believe, that the arteries are indebted to the nerves for their 
rormntion ; and so strong was the conviction on ray mind of this 
being the case, that even the circumstance of the placenta, whose 
bloodvessels are very numerouE, having been suspected to have no 
nerves, did not induce me to abandon it ; since until it is proved that 
the placenta is void of nerves, there is no argument against rac. 
This waa a point of all others, that no one could determine so well 
ss Mr Bauer. I therefore most earnestly requested him to employ 
bis microscopical observations on this subject, and supplied him with 
the placenta of a seal, in which the arteries and veins bad been in- 
jected ; and as in that animal the umbilical vessels arc not twiatcd, 
the nerves will be more exposed, and the parts having been in spi- 
rit, will have lost that iransporency belonging to them io a recent 
state, by which they are less reauily distinguished from bloodvessels. 

" In this specimen Mr Bauer has shown, that nerves are not only 
conspicuous surrounding the umbilical arteries, but has demonstrated 
them in the portion belonging to the uterus. For the appearance 
tbey put on, I must refer to the annexed drawing. 

" 1 may here remark, that in no communication which I have 
made to the Society, assisted by Mr Bauer's labours, has any ap- 
pearance been mentioned or represented that I have not myself dis- 
liocily seen ; for although I am not equal to the nice adjustment of 
tite microscope, which indeed appears peculiar to Mt Btiuer, yet. 
when adjusted by him, the appeuraneea before they were described 
hat] been rendered visible to me. 

" In looking at objects so much magniSed beyond what they ap- 
pear to the naked eye, it will not be unnatural for many of ihe mem- 
bers to ask, how I am sure that these are really nerves, and not the 
secondary order of blood-vessels, too small to carry red blood, and 
therefore, when their contents have been coagulated, appear to be 
cords? My answer to this question is, to recommend an inspec- 
tion of the drawings, in which it wiit be seen, that these are not con- 
tinuations of other branches, but form a trellis-work upon the arte- 
rial trunks, in a manner totally different from, any thing met with 
either in the ramifications of arteries or veins ; and when they are 
dried upon glass, they reflect the light with a degree of splendour 
like the human hairs when these are quite white. When the nerves 
ara very minutely examined, each fibre appears to consist of a row 
of small globules connected with one another. 

'* At the time the nerves in the placenta were discovered. Sir 
Sisniford Raffles, whose misforCune in having lost the most valuable 
collection in Natural History ever made in the East Indies, by the 
sltip taking fire, every one must feel for, brought me from Sumatra 
the pregnant uterus of the Tapir of that country ; and as in that ani- 
mal the umbilical cord is connected with the chorion (there being 
no placenta), I examined the transparent portion of the chorion, 
along which the branches of \\ie funis pass, before lliey arrive ni Ihit 
L 2 
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spongy patti and there the nerves are eo conspicuoua, that Mr 
Bftuer'a representation of them of the natural size k annexed. 

" The principnl object of the present Lecture is to estahlish the 
fact of nerves exrsting in the placenta, — and in those animale in which 
there is do placenta, in the floceulent cliorion which is substituted Tot 
it ; and it is a curious fuct that they should be largest in the latter. 

" This discovery places the placentular circulation in a new point 
of view, ance, from the known influence of the nerves on blood- 
vessels. It is reasonable to believe that, during life, there are branches 
of communication between those of the uterus and foetus, although 
too minute to bo explored in the dead body. The erection of die 
penis cannot be produced ailer death by injecting the arteries, al- 
though, when the nerves arc excited, the smaller branches give B 
a ready passage to the blood. " 

At this time Sir Everard home appears to have satisfied 
himself of the existence of nervous filaments in the plticenta of 
the lower animals only. He informs lis, however, in a post- 
script, that he and IVlr Bauer, unknown to eacli other, succeed- 
ed at the same time in detecting nerves in the human navel- 
string and placenta, in a preparation belonging to Mr Brookes, 
which had been successftilly injected and preserved in spirits 
for forty years. As the existence of nei'ves in the placenta 
forms an important article in the argument of Holler, it be- 
comes a (juestion whether it will impair or destroy the strength 
of this argument. From the conclusions which Sir E. Home 
draws, it is manifest that he regards the placental nerves as 
competent to explain the whole train of those phenomena in 
the fcetus, which liave either been traced to the corporeal con- 
stitution, or the mental emotions of the mother. The learned 
Baronet, however, has impaired the force of his arguments by 
proving too much, and has manifestly shown the weakness of" 
his cause, by having recourse to facts in tlie explanation of 
which no difficulty occurred, and in which the agency of nerves 
■was certainly not absolutely necessary. Sir Everard shall speak 
in his own person. 

" Now'thst it is known by the discovery of nerves in the placenta, 
that the brain of the child, as well as every part of its body is con- 
nected by the medium of nerves with the brain of the mother, we 
arc led to understand the degree of dependence in which the foetus 
b kept during the whole time of utero- gestation. 

" The smallpox being in some instances communicated from the 
mother to the child, which bos until now been considered as an 
extraordinary fact, and not to be accounted for, is readily ex- 
plained, since absorption depends fully as much upon nervous influ- 
ence as the action of the arteries ; a child in utero having an ague, is 
in itself almost a proof of the placenta having nerves. 
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t^^* A child being bora without a brain ia not to be marrcUed oft 1 

The nerves of the cliild being connected with the brain of the moi- | 

ther. " I 

Now, it is impossible to imagine a more finished specimen rf 1 

inconclusive reasoning and imperfect physiology than what tk J 

contained in these paragraphs. It is mniiifest, that whenever I 

the communication ofadlscase, or of a form of morbid action^ I 

depends on a tangible or material morbid agent, it is quite uih> I 

Decessary to have recourse to refined and fanciful means, tbip I 

existence of which is not only imcertain, but the operation ^M 

which is exceedingly doubtful, and at best incapable of being J 

proved. The transmission of smallpox, of the venereal diseas^ 1 

nay of ague, from the mother to the embryo or infant in hec 1 

womb, may be easily understood without having recourse to the I 

supposition of the agency of the nervous system. In the tw4 I 

first cases, there is a material morbid poison circulating in tb# J 

blood, and liable to be deposited in the tissues; and if a simi- I 

lar poison is not acting in the third case, we know that the phe> j 

nomena of ague depend upon some material agent, which aSecU I 

chiefly the circulation. The acephalous fcetus is certainly not 1 

to be ascribed to any comniunlc.-ktion between the nervous syst I 

tem of ihc mother and of the fccLus, I 

Nor is the following conclusion more pertinent. I 

" The immediate division of the navel-string at the moment of 1 

ibe birth, in some particular instances having hazarded the life of the I 

child, hinted at by Dr Denman, shows the accuracy of his observa- | 

liona. " 'I 

Tliismay show the accuracy of Dr Denman's observations, as J 

it would do of any sensible man who knows that premature divir 1 

»ion of the navel string produces death by attempting respira? 1 

lory life, before the lungs of the infant are fitted for it. But wf | 

cannot perceive in what mauner it illustrates the connexion bd^ I 

Itveen the nervous system of the mother and of the foetus. ,, 1 

But by far the most brilliant application of this discovery i^ I 

yet to come in the revival, or if you will, corroboration of the | 

doctrine of VIcussens and Bradley. ' 

" Till this discovery was made " says Sir Everard Home, " we had 
DO mode of estimating the Influence that could be produced upon 
the child, by the atiections of the mind or the body of the mother ; 
aiui therefore, the instances that have occurred were considered as 
idle stories or accidental occurrences for which no satisfactory rea<t 
ton could be assigned; and this upon no better ground than that I 
they do not always taLe place under similar circumstances, wtudt ) 
M/ibiag connected with nerves ever does. 

" ~' they do somctimofi occur, no one can be so hardy as to 
' when they do, wc cannot now he at a loss foi a mode of 
. for tltuiv doing io, " 
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la conQrmalioii of this sagacLoLis opinion, the author proceeds 
to rct&te several cases, which are very similHr to all other cases 
of the same natme, sciiitered in the writings of physicians, and 
need not ihercibre be repeated. It is suiricient to say, that the 
first, which is the in^itance of the mare, whicli, having a foal by 
a quagga, had three qua^ga- marked foats in succession by a Per- 
sian horse, revives the doctrines already noticed of Oi'pias and 
BEREF't^EK. I'he second is on instance of harelip occurring 
in an infant whose mother hod, while pregnant, been robbed 
near Woolwich by an artillery- man with that deformity. Ths 
third in one of a lady of unusunlly nervous habit, who, during 
pref^nancy, had been alarmed by a huge Newfoundland dog 
springing with his two tbre-paws on her sides; "when the 
child was born, there was a claret- coloured mailt upon the two 
parts of the belly corresponding witli the places on which the 
paws of the dog seized. " 

The foniiit case must be perused as nearly as possible in the 
words uf the autlior. 

" An Italian woman, twenty-tliree years of age, when, by her 
reckoning, ttiree months and three weeks gone with her third child, 
was travelling in a caravan with the baggage of the Duke of Wel- 
lington's army. In the middle of the night, in a violent storm, while 
she was fast asleep, a small,monkey, with along chmn, upon the root 
of the caravan, took refuge in it, crept under her loins, and fell a- 
sleep ; she awoke, feeling uneasy from tlie pressure of the monkey, 
and put her hand down to scratch the part, hut came upon the 
monkey's head, by which it awoke and bit lier lingers, and in its al- 
arm got fast hold of her loins. The woman went into fits, and was 
eome minutes before she recovered herself; it was suspected she 
would miscarry, but she went her full time. When the child was 
born, it measured between seven and eight mchcs in length, and 
weighed one pound. This was in France. The child was reared 
with great difficulty- it was carried afterwards to Ireland, where it 
was afllicted with a hacking cough. It was brought to England, in 
expectalion of the cough being relieved, but died ^oon after, juet be- 
fore it completed its ninth year. I saw it before its death, when iC 
was much emaciated, and measured exactly twenty-two inche?i It 
could walk alone, but not more confident in itself, or firm on its tegs, 
than a healthy infant of sixteen months. Its sight was very quick^ 
partioularly in seeing bright objects; it was delighted with everything 
showy, much pleased with ornaoienls in its own dress, could speak in 
a very low tone and shrill voice, and had some taste for music, but 
had few English words ; it also appeared very sensible of kindness, 
and remembered perfectly those from whom it had received attention. 
Alter death it was found that the fontanelle of the head had closed; 
no fat was any where met with but at the bottom of the orbits. The 
uterus was as small as in a fcetus between three and four months, not 
being at all developed, whereas in a newborn child it has ac^^tured a 
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ooosiderable size. It was closely attached to the posterior surface of 
the urinary bladder, apparently by inflammation. The bladder was 
distended with urine, and the size of a turkey's egg. As the child 
tiad never passed its water freely from the time of its birtli, thU trf^ 
^ykclion of tlie bladder must have taken place at the same time with 
the injury 'produced hy the monkey s gripe on the loins of the mo* 
ther. 

*^ I examined an abortion, which was considered by Mr Clarke* 
Teacher in Midwifery, to be about three months and a half after im- 
pregnation ; and on comparing the ovaria with those of the dwarf^ 
they were nearly of the same size, but not quite so long ; the differ- 
ence, however, was scarcely observable. 

'* Afler death, it was found that the mother has had a fifth child 
m Ireland, which, like her former children, was of the common size 
when born, and has nothing particular in its appearance. " 

It would require great stretch of credulity indeed, and much 
faith in the powers of fancy through the medium of the placen- 
tal nervefe, to admit this story to be a legitimate example of 
their influence. That the infant was an instance of monstros}-» 
ty, that is, of deviation from the ordinary form and proportions 
of the human body, may be readily admitted ; and it may bd 
fiirther granted, that this deviation in the person of the infant 
was occasioned by the corporeal injury and mental shock whick 
the poor woman sustained from the natural but rude attack of the 
nionkey ; but that the fancj^ of the mother, operating on the nerves 
proceeding from the placenta and cord to the fcetus, was the 
channel through which the mischief was efiected, is an infer- 
ence which neither flows from the phenomena, nor could, with- 
out the grossest assumption, be satisfactorily made to corre- 
spond witn the known facts of utero-gestation and the growth 
of the foetus. 

In two other cases which were stated to him, the author says 
he has the most implicit confidence. 

'' In one, a lady in early pregnancy was frightened by a sailor 
with one arm ; and her child was born under the same deformity. 
In another, this occurred late in pregnancy. No effect was produce 
ed in the infant then in the womb ; but in the next child, though 
every alarm in her mind tiad subsided, the deformity was found to 
have taken place. " 

Of such marvellous stories it would be extremely idle to gt- 
tempt either a lengthened examination or a serious refutation. 
It is enough to say, that not only are the facts too doubtfiil, 
but the alleged instances are too few to warrant conclusions 
such as are delivered in the paper before us. That instances 
of infants bom with hare-lip, with one arm, with marks and va- 
rious other deformities or imperfections, frequently occur, ii 
well known, and can never be questioned ; but whete is the in- 
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stance in whicli tht; circutnstitnct of any object presented to he 
senses, or impvessing tlie imagination ot" the mother, couldbe 
indubitably shown to be connected with these facts, much less 
necessarily connected as cause and effect ? It is a most true and 
invaluable observation, that there are in medicine more false facts 
than false theories ; for however easy it appears to be to observe 
and record facts properly, it is the most diiRciilt task of the sound 
and unprejudiced physician; and there are some facts, in phy- 
siology particularly, which few indeed are competent to ob- 
serve. An appetite for extraordinary stories and marvellous 
tales is often mistaken for the philosophical spirit of collecting 
facts; and the indiscriminate love of collecting cases is sup* 
posed to be the most meritorious duty of the student of nature. 
Such labours we would neither undervalue nor discourage; but 
it ought never to be forgotten, tliat, to be useful, they must be 
under the control of sound judgment, and a most thorough 
knowledge of all the fallacies to which the observation of factv 
so varied and so complicated as those in physiological inquiries 
are, is exposed. We can scarcely conclude better than in the 
words of M. Marcot. " All recorded facts are not true, and 
the results of experience are not always wortliy of trust. Many 
things are true which pass for false ; and many lalse are admitted 
as true. IVIen do not always observe with cool and unbiassed 
senses ; they tliink they see more than they do indeed, Plus vi- 
dent qunm quod vident. They build a system on false princi^ 
pies ; they fall into error, and lead others along with them. 
They speak often of things which they have not seen, as if they 
had seen them ; and indolence, indifference, or the love of imi- 
tation, prevents others from ascertaining the truth. " 
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Sketches of tfie most prevalent Diseases of India; comprising a 
Treatise on ike Epidemic Cholera ojthe East .- Statislicdl and 
Topographical Reports of the Diseases in the diffevent Divi~ 
sions of the Army undei- the Madras Presidency ,- embracing 
also the Annual Rate of Mortality, S;c. of European Troops .• 
and Practical Observations itn the Effects of Calomel on the 
Alimentary Canal, and on the Diseases must prevalent in In- 
dia. By James Annesley, Esq., Madras Medical Esta- 
blishment. Underwood, London, 1835. 8vo. pp. 464. 

'T^His work, one of the most interesting which has foe some 
-r- time been contributed to. medical science by the practi- 
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tioners of the East, is the result of twenty-five years' expe«i 
rience in the observation and treatment of its diseases in every 
variety of circumstances ; and more particularly of five yearrf 
superintendence of the General Hospital at Madras, during thd | 
ravages committed throughout Hiudostan by the Epidemio 
Cholera. It includes, as will be perceived from the title, tf I 
great variety of topics, most of them too extensive and tod J 
CfflnplJcated to admit of complete discussion in a single octavtf I 
volume, and therefore quite unfit for investigation in a succinctfl 
review. Of the remainder we shall single out for the present % 
those which are most interesting from tneir novelty and front 
the light which it has been the author's object to throw by 
them over one of the most baneful and embarrassing maladies 
of our Eastern dominions. We shall confine our attention 
chirfy to his views regarding the nature and treatment of Epi- 
aenic Cholera, and the effects and mode of action of calomel 
HI that and some other analogous disorders. To these views 
*e shall add such strictures and illustrations as have occurred 
to us during the perusal of the work itself, and from an exami- I 
flation of the voluminous and valuable Reports on Cholera \ 
^Wished at Madras in 1894 by the Medical Board of that 
•^residency. * The other topics regarding Cholera, which are 
^Hibraced by the Madras Reports, and the Reports of the two 
^tter Presidencies, and which have likewise received a share of 
■**4r Annesley's attention, — more particularly the question re* 
^Fleeting its cause and mode of propagation, — may be made tha* I 
Subject of separate scrutiny at another opportunity. 'f 

It would appear, on collecting and combining the numerous 
Authentic documents which have at length been procured on 
wje subject, that the Epidemic Cholera has not caused such 
Extensive devastation as general rumour and local experience 
had led most people to beheve. But nevertheless it still re- 
gains true, that few diseases have been more prevalent of late 
years in the Company's territories, and that none of the pre- 
valent diseases is more dangerous, or carries off such a large 
proportion of those whom it attacks. According to the docu- 
ments collected by the Madras Medical Board, the number of 
deaths caused by it in the army of that Presidency, during 
1818 and the four subsequent years, has been 4430, of which 
695 occurred among the European troops, and 3735 among 
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the Sepoys. The number attacked was 19,4945 namely, S664 
Europeans, aud 15,830 Natives. The average strength of the 
army, during the period included by the Re^iorts, being 10>lld 
Europeans, and 73,254 Natives, it follows, that in five years 
23 i per cent, of the troops were attacked, and that of those at-' 
tacked, 22{ per cent, were carried off, or 5^ per cent, of the 
whole force of the army. The epidemic cholera therefore is 
confessedly one of the most fearful scourges of our Indian Em- 
pire, and must be an object of paramount interest to its go*" 
vemment, to its medical officers, and to the medical profession 
generally. The Indian governments have fulfilled their duty 
most signally by the pains they have taken to present the pub* 
lie with authentic documents, which in extent and minuteness- 
are almost unprecedented in the history of medicine. The- 
Company's medical officers seem sufficiently disposed to imi- 
tate the example set them by their employers. But it is rather 
singular, that the profession at home, for the sake of whose 
opinions and researches the official reports have in part be^i 
published, have hitherto paid so little regard to what is so rea^ 
sonably expected from them. 

We cannot find a better method of giving support to this 
part of the Company's objects, than by drawing the attention 
of our readers to the work of Mr Annesley. It contains all 
the general &cts and most interesting local occurrences which> 
have been laboriously recorded in the Reports ; but presents 
them to the general reader in a more popular and attractive: 
form; while at the same time the addition of several copious 
and circumstantial tables will enable those more deeply inte- 
rested in the subject to study it with the greatest minuteness. 
We may add, what is no trifling recommendation, that his book 
is written in a style of such simplicity and chasteness as we 
very rarely meet with in medical writings of the present day. 
Its distribution is most methodical. After a few remarks on 
the question, whether the cholera, as it appeared epidemically 
is a new disease, or one formerly known to Indian practition^ 
ers, he proceeds to treat first of its symptoms, then of its pa- 
thology, next of its causes, and lastly of its treatment. This. 
concludes the First Part of the work. The Second Part con- 
sists of thirty-one Tables of Reports on the diseases of the Army 
under the Madras Presidency, including of course tabular views 
of the progress and prevalence of Cholera. I'he Third and 
last Part is an inquiry, in the way of observation in man and 
experiment on brutes, into the effects of calomel on the alimen« 
tary canal, and generally on the diseases of India. We shall 
confine our remarks, as already announced, to his inquiries in*. 
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to the pathology and proximate cause of cliolera, ai 
ment especially as regards two remedies — blootl- letting and ca^ 
lomeL For a detailed account of the Bvuiptoms, the reader i? 
referred to an account of Ihe Bombay Report, in the 16th and 
S4tli volumes of this Journal. 

We shall take no notice at present of our author's prelimi- 
nary remarks on the question of the novelty of the disease, far- 
ther than by observing, that he believes it is a disease of new 
occurrence, whose features are certainly never assumed by the 
cholera of Euiope, and, so far as can be ascertained, as little 
by the sporadic cholera of the East. In this opinion, however, 
it is conceived he is not borne out by the investigations of the 
Madras Meilical Board. For, as we may afterwards have oc- 
casion to show, various proofs have been procured by them of 
its pre- existence, though probably never in such a violent form, 
or over such an extent of country. 

But whatever opinion be formed of its novelty, there does 
not seem the slightest reason to doubt that the name of cholera 
is completely misapplied. The most characteristic symptom, 
of cholera, the discharge of bile from the stomach and intef 
tioes, is completely wanting in the disease we are now considei 
ing. Not only is there no increased flow of the bile; but i{ , 
discharge from the gall-bladder is prevented entirety, nay, in 
all likelihood its secretion is arrested altogether. Another lead- 
ing symptom of cholera has likewise been absent in the late 
epidemic of Hindostan, namely tormina. The pain of the 
bowels which was present in the generality of instances, was of 
a totally different description, and is represented by Mr Annes* 
ley ns consisting for the most part of a burning sensation seated 
between the scrobiculus cordis and the navel. 

The actual symptoms of the disease as they are laid down by 
Mr Anneslcy, by the Madras Reports, and by the Reports of 
Oie two other Presidencies, from which we gave copious extracts 
ia our Number for July laZO, may be referred to three heads, 
those of derangement of the alimentary canal, of the muscular 
syttem, and of the circulation. By considering each of these 
classes of symptoms separately as they appeared in the dif- 
ferent stages of the disease, and by uniting them with the corres- 
ponding morbid appearances produced by it, we shall be better 
able to appreciate the views of our author regarding its na- 
ture. 

The affection of the alimentary canal is very generally, 
Tiewed by East India practitioners as of a peculiar kind. It 
corati^ts of complete interruption of the process of digestion, off 
the stoppage of all the natural secretions connected with 
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process, and or ihc exhalation of a fluid dtf}crcii[ Trom thai 
thrown out from the mucous inenibraiie durinj^ lieulth, or pro- 
bnbly in any olhcr disorder. The substance thrown out is va- 
riously described by different observers as a mere serous fluid* 
a fluid like thin rice-water, or a mixture of milk and water, or 
cream, occasionally containing a large nuantity of white shreds 
or flakes, more rarely brownish or tingetl with blood. This affec- 
tion of the alimentary canal generally existed from a very early 
period. One of the first symptoms of the invasion of the disease 
was a sudden call lo stool, and the discharge of the natural 
fueccs was soon followed by that of the fluid mentioned above> 

The morbid appearances of the alimentary canal connected 
with the foregoing symptoms, have been very carefully investi- 
gated by Mr Annesley. His researches, indeed, appear lo be 
the only ones, included in the Madras K^orls, which have 
been made with minuteness und accuracy. The slomach was 
generally somewhat congested with venous blood outwardly, and 
still more so inwardly. The chief congestion was in the mucou9 
coal, which was likewise occasionally corrugated, thickened, and 
doughy ; and the whole coats of the organ were sometimes 
softer than natural. In a few instances the inner membrane of 
the stomach was of a livelier red colour. We may add, too^ 
a circumstance omitted by Mr Annesley, but clearly ascertained' 
by the Reports of the different Presidencies, that the stomach 
was occasionally quite natural in appearance. It almost al- 
ways contained more or less of a watery or muddy fluid, green- 
ish, yellowish, brownish, or black in colour. The small intei- 
iines externally had a doughy, thickened appearance, their 
veins were turgid, and the general colour of their surface varied 
from a pale vermilion to a dark purple. In the early stage of 
the disease the internal coat of the small intestines was pale in 
the upper portion, dark and congested in the lower ; but when 
the patient lived till a more advanced stage, the colour was 
brighter. In its early stage the villous coat was clogged with 
a viscid, thick, clayey substance, which in the more advanced 
stage was detached more or less, and floated in shreds and floc- 
culi in a fluid such as that discharged by stool. " The quan- 
tity of this earthey-looking stuiF," adds Mr Jameson in the 
Bengal Report, *' was sometimes so large as to plaster the 
whole villous coat, and to leave a thick sediment in pass- 
ing through the sheet in which the corpse was wrapped, 
p. 72. The great irUcstines, like the lesser, were generally con- 
gested both within and without, and filled with a slime or fluid 
like that just described. In some of tlievcry rapid cases there 
W0S no morbid appearance in the whole aliiiienUuy cunal, ex- 
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c«pt the effusion of the peculiar muddy fluid. {Bengal i 
port, 72.) 

No appearance of rnucli note wns ever found in the otheel 
abdominal v'scera. The liver was sound, except that it ^ 
sometimes gorged with venous blood; the gail-bladder cod^I 
mined more or less bile, generally thickened, and greener t' 
natural, and the mouth of its duct was sometimes constricted'^) 
the spleen was generally turgid ; the kidneys healthy ; the urW 
nary bladder excessively contracted and empty. 

The foregoing abstract of the symptoms and morbid appear- 
ances referrible to the alimentary canal shows that it was affected 
throughout with venous congestion ; and that a matter of on 
unknown, or at least of an undetermined nature, was thrown oufr J 
from its surface. We shall now take a short view of the di£y1 
ferent opinions formed by the practitioners of the Eatt regardi^l 
ing the nature of the affection thus constituted, ) f 

The first view taken by very many of those who have contri-^ I 
buted to the Reports, and evidently the opinion to which somii I 
of Mr Annesley's statements tend, although he does not dia^J 
tinctly express it any where, is, ihat theaflection is ofaninflami^l 
niuory nature. To this opinion its supporters have been niM I 
turally led by the symptom of burning pain in the abdomen, bjt I 
die appearance of vascular turgescence after death, and by thw I 
efleciB to be mentioned hereafter of blood-letting and calomel^4 
None of tliese grounds, however, are sufRciently substantiakrj 
Aj to the symptom of burning pain, that is by no means diag^f 
oostic of inflammation. With regard to the appearance of v 
cular congestion in the stomach and intestines, it may be ob> 
jected, tiiat It never amountedto any thing else than venms c 
gestioH; which is not adequate to constitute, although it r 
uiliniatcly bring on inflammation. It is mentioned, indeed, th^ 
"1 some instances the vascularity was florid, nay that in a 1 

cues coagul able lymph with subjacent arterial vascularity t 

tiviQed on the mucous coat of the btomach and intestines. 
{itadras Beport, i77.} But these appearances were rare, and 
0|^rred either in such cases only as had been marked with 
violent reaction from the beginning, — a state quite opposite to 
*liat generally occurred — or in the advanced stage of cases that 
■■wl nassed successfully through the previous stage of collapse., 
Wtly, in respect to the operation of remedies it may be argued 
^(t, in the absence of better proof, this is a very fallacious kind o 
evidence, and that in the present instance it admits, i 
f* shown hereafter, of a totally different explanation. We a 
jndined, therefore, to agree with Mr Jameson and Mr Scol^ 
11 thinking, that the evidence of its having been au inditmmn 
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tbry affection is quite unsatisfactory; At the same time it is 
highly probable, that it was accompanied with a certain degree 
4rf irritation, — whether the primary cause of the disease, or one 
of the phenomena developed in its progress we shall not inquire 
*-to which in due course of time, if the stage of collapse did not 
prove fatal, an inflammatory affection might and frequently did 
iucceed. 

- Others have thought that the proximate cause or essence of 
the disease was, ^^a violont affection of the nerves, distributed on 
Ae inner surface of the stomach and intestines. " Although Mr 
Jameson has succeeded in showing in the Bengal Report, that all 
llie symptoms cannot be accounted for in this way, yet he has pro* 
bably gone a step too far, when he denies that such an afiectioii 
of the nervous system existed at all. It must, we apprehend, 
be conceded, that so violent a derangement of the surface of the 
alimentary canal as existed in the present instance, coukl not 
prevail without its nervous system being disordered. What 
that disorder may have been by no means appears. That U 
was the primary cause of the whole train of conspicuous symp«^ 
toms is still less apparent. But there is no way in which many 
of the symptoms, particularly those affecting the general system, 
can be so satisfactorily explained as on the suppositon that some 
peculiar impression was produced either primarily or second- 
arily on the nervous expansion of the alimentary canal. To this 
topic we shall return when we treat of the general disorder that 
accompanied the intestinal derangement. At present we need 
only remind the reader, that the production of a peculiar im- 
pression on the nervous fibrils of the intestines has been assum- 
ed on strong presumptive evidence in the case of some poisons, 
between whose action and the phenomena of the spasdomic cho« 
lera there appears to be a very striking analogy. 

The principle obstacle to be encountered in investigating the 
essence or proximate cause of this disease, is the difficulty of 
accounting upon any theory for the extraordinary discharge 
which took place in almost every instance from the i^tomach and 
bowels. Many opinions have been formed respecting the na- 
ture of the discharge. Some consider it the mere serum of th^ 
blood, separated by simple atony or relaxation of the intestinaf 
capillaries ; others consider it a slight modification of the ordi- 
nary intestinal mucus; others view it as composed of the last 
with a mixture of regurgitated chyle or unabsorbed chyme, 
and others again regard it as a new secretion. 

Unfortunately, the information collected from so many quar- 
ters, however extensive and accurate it may be, proves upon: 
this as upon many other points, too vague to direct the judg- 
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meiit. Tlie remorks of the reporters are chiefly confined to ilt 
physical properties ; and these merely enable us to say, that th^ 
first opinion cannot be correct ; for although it was sometimes 
not unlike the mere serum of the blood, it was much more com« 
monly of a totally different nature. We believe, we may like- 
wise leave out of view the third opinion, that it is a fluid ana* 
logons to that of the Fluxus Coeliacus. For in the first places 
it may be remarked, that a disorder of that description is of 
very problematical existence ; and secondly, as Mr Jameson has 
properly hinted, it appears quite impossible to conceive, how 
all the chyme and chyle together could form such a prodi<* 
gioua quantity of the white creamy or flocculent matter as was 
treqnently poured out. 

The most obvious and certainly the most natural viewj is 
that which considers the discharged fluid as merely a slight 
fBodification of the intestinal mucus. And if it is not suchy 
there remains no other conclusion than that it is a new secre*- 
tion. The question was to be decided between these two suppo^ 
sitions by chemical experiment. But it is most surprising, that 
among the many hundreds who have noted its sensible qualities 
with precision, not one seems to have had sufficient chemical 
knowledge or curiosity, to determine its actual nature by the 
effect oi re-agents. The only experiment which has been 
tried upon it with that intention is one by Dr Scott of Ma^ 
dras, who found that sulphuric acid increased its whiteness, 
and partially coagulated it. A few other experiments made 
by Mr Annesley, with the view of illustrating the effects of r&- 
medies, may likewise be mentioned, although they do not throw 
much light upon its nature. He found that alcohol and dilu- 
ted nitric acid coagulated the thick creamy sort of fluid ; that 
animonia, ether and camphor did not alter it ; that tartaric acid 
rendered it quite fluid; that bile also dissolved it sensibly, and 
that calomel turned it to a dark greenish gray, and appeared 
to dissolve it, (p. 193). These experiments are not quite con- 
clusive : At the same time, if correct, they will serve to ren- 
der it probable, that the substance thrown out by the intestines 
was neither albuminous nor mucous in its nature, and conse- 
quently must have been a new secretion. 

The inference to be founded on the determination of the fore- 
going point is a matter of some consequence in an inquiry into 
3ie proximate cause of the disease ; for if the fluid was merelv 
modified mucus, mere irritation of the alimentary canal will 
accomit for its discharge ; but if it was a peculiar secretion, then 
we cannot but suppose, either that the minute vessels of the in- 
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testines had put on a new and peculiar action, under the u 
ence of some novel and hidden cause, or that the blood, sup- 
plied for elaboration in these vessels, had been, as several ima* 
gine, very much altered in nature. 

So much for the first set of symptoms of the disease, those 
namely connected immediately with derangemement of the ali- 
mentary canal. The next class of symptoms, which relate to 
disorder of the muscular system, need not occupy us long. 
They consisted of violent spasms, often affecting the whole louft- 
des of the body, generally of a tetanic nature, and sometimes 
so purely such as to lead a careless observer to confound the 
disease with tetanus. This affection, one of the most promi* 
nent and alarming phenomena of the disease, is well known U> 
be frequently owing to irritation in the alimentary canal ; and 
consequently we need look no farther for its cause. 

The disorder of the circulation is of a different nature. It 
was perhaps the most striking feature in the epidemic cholera, 
and has been regarded by several as constituting its very ea* 
sence or proximate cause. This doctrine is espoused, though 
not to its full extent, by Mr Annesley. 

The state of the circulation was always very remarkable. 
At a very early period, frequently from the first moment 
that the patient attracted attention, the pulse was excessively 
languid, and sooner or later it ceased to be perceptible iu th^ 
extremities or in the temples. At the same time the blood was 

Eeculiary dark and viscid ; that drawn from the temporal artery 
ad the appearance of venous blood ; the blood from the veins 
was almost black, and of an oily or even tarry consistence ; and 
it could very rarely be drawn away but in a slow, languid 
stream. This state of the blood was attended, as might be 
reasonably expected, with extraordinary disorder of the respira- 
tion. Sometimes the breathing was much oppressed ; and this 
symptom was satisfactorily accounted for after death by the ex* 
cessive gorging of the pulmonary tissue with black gory blood. 
But this was not the most striking affection of the respiratory 
functions. Even when the breathing was full, free and rapia, 
and when consequently a sufficient quantity of air was inhaled, 
the oxygenizing process was carried on very imperfectly. For 
the blood was black and thick, the breath was peculiarly cold^ 
the heat of the body was very much lowered, and the expired 
air, according to the experiments of Dr John Davy, did not 
contain the usual proportion of carbonic acid. These facts are 
all well ascertained; but there is a singular want of information 
upon the other properties of the blood. For example, as to its 
coagulability, one or two instances are mentioned in which it 
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coagulated firmly tind rapidly, and a few others in which it did 
not coagulate at all ; and most of the Heporta are entirety silent 
on the subject. No one seems to have had the curiosity to as- 
certain whether this apparently uuoxidized blood could be ren- 
dered florid by exposure to the air. One person only lakes no- 
tice that {in apparently the only case in which he attended to 
it) the crassamentum did not become florid on its surface as 
usual. This single fact, however, is of very little value. If it 
were correct, then it must be inferred, that the blood was not 
simply unoxidizcd but had undergone some essential change 
besides, which rendered it equally incapable of being oxidized 
and of supporting the functions. But many other cii-cumstances 
conspire to prove that its dark and viscid condition wai owing 
merely to the abstraction of its fluid parts by the intestinal dis- 
charge, and to a simple defect of oxigenation. Of these we need 
mention one only, the rapid change of the blood to its usual co- 
lotir, accompanied with rising uf the pulse, restoration of the 
temperature and almtemcnt of the spasms, during the very act 
of bloodletting. Such a change is unintelligible on the suppo- 
sition that the blood had undergone a positive change, but is 
cabily understood, as will be seen when we notice the rationale 
of the treatment, if the blood was merely deficient in oxigena- 
lion. 

Before proceeding to notice the pathological deductions 
which have been drawn by Mr Anneslcy and others from the 
condition of the blood, it may be well lo remark, that this con- 
dition did not always prevail. In a very few cases it preserved 
its natural colour. But it was only in those in which reaction 
existed from the beginning, and continued till the blood was 
drawn, and in which the pulse was full, hard and frequent. These 
cases were so different from the generality and so few in num- 
ber, that we are almost tempted to believe they were not cases 
of the true epidemic cholera. One person only of the host of 
observers who have reported their experience on the subject, 
did not remark any change in the colour of the blood as it 
(lowed. {Madras Reports, 22s.) But for reasons which it is 
not necessary to mention, little reliance can be placed on this 
observation. We may therefore take it for granted that the 
blood was with a few exceptions imperfectly oxidized, and when 
each, became florid if its quantity was diminished. 

To this state of the blood several persons, and among these 
Mr Anncsiey, have endeavoured to refer the leading symptoms; 
and some have even sought in it for the primary cause or essence 
of the disease. 
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blood will Bccount admirably Tor niony of the lending syntp- 
toms. Tims, as Mr Anneslej remarks, ii will explain the ap- 
pearance of venous congestion met with in iilmoM every part 
of the body, the cefifi&lion of the pulse, the cohlrcss of the 
skin and oi* the hreath, and the sltijtor which prevailed to- 
wards the close. The Madrns Report likewise su^Kests thkt 
it will account for the spasms, as the presence of dnrk tilood 
in the arleries is known to produce them on other occasions. 
Perhaps it will farther account for the discharge of cold, clammy 
sweat from the skin; at least thiR is an almost constant phent^ 
mcnon towards the close of other diseases in which the blood 
gradually acquires a venous character. And lastly, it explains 
with precision the manner of death, which every one who ap- 
pears to have viewed it with a physiological eye compares to 
gradually increasing asphyxia. 

The question will then occur, how this extraordinary condU 
tion of the blood is produced, and how it stands related to the 
other leading symptoms of the disease, to wit, those arising from 
ihe affection ol the alimentary canal. 

The opinion of most of those who have touched on the sub- 
ject appears to be, that the condition of the blood and circula- 
tion IS caused by the disorder of the alimentary canal, Dut 
others, and among these we apprehend we must rank, though 
not very decidedly, Mr Annesley, imagine that the condition of 
the hlood is the primary cause or essence of the disease, and 
produces not only the symptoms ascribed to it above, but like- 
wise the derangement of the stomach and intestines, and the 
stoppage of the urinary, biliary, and salivary secretions; and an 
attempt has even been made by Mr Annesley to trace the ori- 
gin of the altered atate of the blood to a peculiar epidemic con^ 
sliUition of the body existing more or less in all. 

" For the last four or five years," says he, " my attention has been 
particularly attracted to the peculiarly thick and hlaclc appearance 
of the blood in almost every case where I had occasion to perform 
the operation of venesection, whether in cholera, dysentery, fever, 
bepatilis or rheumatism. I mention rhenmutism, because it was a 
ease of this disease in which I was, in IS17, first struck with the 
black condition of the blood. *---." " This appearance, however, 
- - - • was passed unnoiiced till my attention was arrested by its qoo- 
tinual presence, • - - - and by its nearly uniform occurrence amoo^ 
all classes of persons of whatever description, from the most delicate 
female to the most robust and hardy soldier." . .,. - p. liO. 
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" Tlial tlii^ very unnatural and uncommon conJilJon of liie blood, 
whkJt appears to me to be caused liy an unusual accumulation ut' 
caibonnccoua matter, must lay the foundation for formidatile conge^^.,,— 
live disease, cannot, 1 think, be disputed. " p. 112. , * 

V\'« ouiifess we have some dilTiculty in understnniling lio« 
Mich an epidemic constitution of the blood can be prouucea 
The arterialization of the blood is a chemicnl process whld 
must be carried on so long as the blood is capable of oxigeiiSf 
lion, is freely transmitted through the lungs, and is there e^ 
post'd to a suSiclent quantity of properly oxigenated air. Noru 
oi' these conditions is allcjred to have been wanting; and a^j^ 
cordingly Mr Annesley and several others have assumed, Iht 
the nervous system is also concerned in the arterialization c 
liie blood, and that some peculiar impression on the n 
system occasions a defect in that process. We are not awai'6 
however, of any facts which prove the arterialization of th^ 
l>lao<l to be primarily dependent on the nervous system at alllj 
yet, on the other hand, we know not that any of the late adj 
mirable investigations into the physiology of respiration prov& 
that it is not ; and at all events, however unaccountable it m^ 
be, Mr Annesley's fact, that a detective oxigenation of thj 
blood did prevail epitfemical/j/, stands undenied. 

The next step in this investigation would naturally let 
to the inference, that an accidental increase of this constitt)2 
tion of the blood, produced by the application of various rem 
mate or exciting causes, was the essence of the disease, and th& 
Ciuise of all its syuiptpms. This notion has been verv con£^ 
(teiilly taken up by several of the Madras Reporters, who wen 
nol aware of the pre-existing constitution of the blood r^ 
marked by Mr Annesley. {Madras Reports, 222,286.) BuJ 
lie himself is evidently t€K) cautious an inquirer to be < 
wlielnied and hurried along by his observations, however sm- 
gulor and importfint they are. For, in a different part of his 
workf he remarks — " I'hat this state of tlie blood was the first 
material derangement consequent on the invasion of the eifi- 
cient cause of the malady, I shall not contend ; but that it was 
f>ne of the earliest links in the chain of effects consequent to 
that ca4ise, and tliat it afterwards tended, by a necessary and 
evident process, to heighten and perpetuate the derangement 
whence itself sprung, I have not the least dosbt. " p. 137. 

It is very difficull, indeed, to conceive, how a deficient oxi- 

genation of the blood could produce all the symptoms of the 

epidemic Cholera. We have already shown how well it ac- 

luuls for many of tliem. But will it explain the stoppage of 

"I sccrrliuji of urine, bile and saliva, and ihe profuse disj 

M a "* 
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charge of matter thrown out from the intestines ? We are 
not acquainted with any faet which will uphold suth a doctrine. 
But farther, it appears undoubted that the intestinal* discharge 
frequently, perhaps always, existed previous to the black tarry 
condition of the blood ; and sometimes, though certainly but 
very rarely, the former existed long and finally ceased, without 
the latter appearing at all. 

On these accounts several have conceived, that the state of 
the blood, instead of causing the disorder of the intestines, was 
produced by it, and that the intestinal disorder acted on the 
circulation through the nerves. We can easily understand 
tjiat this may happen ; at least there is no other way of ex- 
plaining a similar state of the circulation and of the blood in 
some other abdominal diseases that are more familiar to the 
European physician. In Enteritis, in the affection of the ali- 
mentary canal induced by some poisons, and in the simplest of 
all irritating causes, rupture or other mechanical injury of that 
canal, a state of the circulation is induced which approaches 
very closely to that observed in the Eastern Cholera. 

Oti the whole, therefore, the most rational theory we can 
form regarding the nature of this most extraordinary malady is, 
that its exciting cause, whatever that may have been, operated 
m the first instance on the alimentary canal, that it had a ten- 
dency to bring on inflammation, but that this was counteracted 
either directly by the nervous injury with which it was accom* 
panied, or indirectly by the effect of this nervous injury on the 
circulating system already prepared for the impression by itsr 
state of imperfect oxigenation ; that it was only afler the re- 
moval of the collapse thus induced that the phenomena of pro- 
per inflammation developed themselves; and that even then 
the inflammation was modified either by the process tlie system 
had undergone, or by the original cause still existing to a cer- 
tain degree, and tending to operate afresh. This theory, if it- 
assumes too much by supposing the existence of a peculiar 
nervous impression, has at least the advantage of being con- 
sistent thronghout, and of explaining every well ascertained 
fiict regarding the disease. 

It will presently be found that the explanation now given 
of the symptoms accounts with great precision for the effects of 
the principal and most efficacious remedies. 

The treatment of the Epidemic Cholera forms one of the 
greatest and most undoubted triumphs of modern physic. Un- 
fortunately too many opportunities occurred of ascertaining 
the extent of its ravages when uncontrolled by art ; while tJie 
most satisfactory evidence has been likewise furnished of the 
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impreHsion mnJo on it by medical treatment. Many extracts 
in proof of what is now saitl might be taken from the Govern- 
ment Ue|ions ; but the foDowing will be amply sufficient. In 
Uie Zillah of Nellore, — wliere the disorder seems to liave been 
peculiarly prevalent, and where tlie eoveriiment, with most 
, praiseworthy humanity, used all possible means to relieve the 
inhabitants, by sending European surgeons and native vacci- 
nators to instiTict the village doctors, — it appears that several 
-districts received ample assistance, white others either did not 
obtain it, or, from motives of superstition or other prejudices, 
would not use the aid offered. According to tlie Reports de- 
rived from the police and the doctors and vaccinators, of 1507 
who did not receive aid, 1255, or five-sixths perished, while of 
6153 who received most of them ample assistance, only 981, or 
betwixt a fifth and a sixth died, [Madras Repor/, p. 46.) In 
l!ie army the pri^rtion of deatlts was somewhat Ereater, pro- 
bably on account of the cases occurring chiefly m marcniD)^ 
corps, when the system was ill prepared to resist the attack of 
so loraiidable a disease, and when it was impossible to com- 
iKarnl the necessary conveniencies. In the Madras establish- 
ment, of 2287 Europeans who were attacked, in four years, 425, 
or 18 per cent, died; and of 10,885 natives, 3986, or 27 per 
ceil. It may be added, that several surgeons express their 
cfiiiviction, that in its severe form, attended with early collapse. 
It is almost if not altogether inevitably fatal, without the speedy 
aid of art. 

According to tlie statements contained In many of the re- 
ports, and the opinion delivered tliereon by Mr Scott, it ap- 
pears iiighly probable that very trivial remedies may have an 
important effect on tlie disorder when it is just commencing. 
Then: is no other way at least of accounting for the beneficial 
effects ascribed by many to various spirituous liquors, to ether, 
smmoniu, laudanum, and several other stimulants, which in the 
jnore advanced or formed stage, were certainly found by most 
to be of very little advantage. 

When the disease was fully formed, there were evidently two 

objects to be held in view for regulating tlie method of cure; 

the one, to check the derangement of the alimentary canal, the 

other to counteract the state of collapse which pervaded the 

whale system. To effect the latter, powerful stimulants, such 

8S hraiidy, arrack, ether and ammonia, were naturally resorted 

|o in the first instance; and to attain the latter, the East India 

^^-uliysician as naturally betook himself to the mysterious and . 

^^WHiaceal virtues of calomel, aided by the more intelligible op4!B^^^J 

^^^BoD of laudanum. t>uch was the essence of the method fl^^^| 
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cure conceived by Mr Corbyn of the Bengal Establishment, 
and adopted for some time by the Medical Boards and acting 
surgeons of all the Presidencies. For the particulars of his mc^ 
thod we refer the reader to our Review of the Bombay Reports 
in a former Number, (Vol. xvi. 467.) It was afterwards found, 
however, in various quarters, that this mode of treatment was 
not so successful as its propounder had conceived ; and partly 
pn account of the failure of all other means, partly from reasonr 
ing on the nature of the disease, several surgeons were led indcr 
pendently and simultaneously to resort to the lancet. 

We need not occupy the reader's time by discussing the va- 
rious objects held in view by different persons, in having re- 
course to a remedy at first sight so incompatible with the disease. 
Some used it because they thought the disorder inflammatory | 
others, and among these Mr Annesley, used it for the vague 

Senerid purpose of relieving internal congestion ; and several 
o not seem to have known well what was their object. But 
all appear to us to have mistaken its true operation. The main 
cause of danger was the gradually increasing deoxidation of 
the blood, and the consequent poisoning of all the organs in 
the body. By diminishing the volume of the blood, and the 
quantity of its globules, the heart, as some have hinted, was pro- 
bably enabled to contract more vigorously on the remainder; but 
also, which was of greater consequence, the power of arterializn- 
(ion remaining in the pulmonary system became sufficient to oxi- 
date what remained, and consequently to restore red blood to the 
poisoned organs. That this change in the nature of the blood 
did ensue is agreed upon all hands. When the vein was open- 
ed the blood trickled slowly down the arm in a dark tarry 
stream. If it ceased to flow when a few ounces were drawn, and 
when it still retained its deoxigenized appearance, the patient 
was irretrievably gone. But more generally it assumed by de- 

frrees a more and more florid tint, and flowed more and more 
reely, while at the same time the pulse rose, the pain of the 
belly abated, the spasms became less violent, and the skin be- 
gan to recover its temperature. With one or two exceptions 
every reporter agrees as to these facts. They are likewise almost 
unanimous in commending the remedy. Those who object to 
It advance no positive objection, but merely the negative one, 
that blood sometimes could not be procured, and that when they 
succeeded in drawing away small quantities it did no good. On 
the other hand, a vast body of unconnected practitioners agree, 
ihat when a large quantity could be drawn success was almost 
certain ; and in a very few rare instances only was it followed by 
sudden death, which many, viewing the outward symptoms only. 
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mi^iit ¥ci'y naturally lie led to dread. No rule is laid down by 
]Vl r AoD^i'ley as to tlic ciuantity which should be taken away, ex* 
c«->pt ihat it must be nllowed to tlow till the pulse rises and tba 1 
btcHiiI becomes red. These objects appear to have been seldom I 
attained till 20 ounces at least were withdrawn, and much inor« J 
^^^etjueqtly the quantity amounted to 30 ounces and upwards. Itti 
^Qmc instance Mr Aunesley withdrew in the course of five houivl 
^^Dj§t ounces at two venesections, and 57 ounces by leeches. Tbo I 
^p|jQiwwaG a very severe one, »nd recovered; a clear proof that' 
there is nothing in the essence of the dii^casc to render tlve da- 
picting practice dnn>;erou^. On the other hand, the abstractiou 
<if a sHiull quantity seems to be of little use ; and on that ac- 
count the remedy tell into sonic disrepute with several practi- 
tioners. One gentleman declares it of no use, but he rardy 
succeeded in drawing lO ounces, and never more, [Madras Ite- 
ports. Si); and anotlier lost all his patients in whom he utied 
it, even ulthough the blood changed Its colour; but like the 
furmer, he was contented with withdrawing 10 ounces, (Do. 
'J07)- Whenever blood was withdrawn I'reely its success was 
beyond that of every other remedy. Thus, Mr Boyd, assistant- 
surgeon at Mhow, in the worst possible cases bled his patients 
to deliqnium, and lost only 2 out of 26, (Do, 95] ; and in more 
favouruule circumstances, Mr Annesley was even more fortu- 
nate ; for of 50 patients removed into his hospital from the 
General Harris East Indiaman, he did not lose one, [p. 172). 
Many other incidents equally satisfactory might be quoted. 
Sometimes tiie return of the signs of collapse render a repeti- 
tion of the bloodletting necessary. 

When blood cannot be procured with the lancet, then it is to 
be tried by means of leeches, which in India arc very remark- 
able for their size and power, and constitute a remedy, of whose 
efficacy we can have no conception, from its use in European 
practice. * Their effects were precisely the same with those of 
vetiesectioa. When both means fail to abstract blood, tliea 
[here is no resource but to treat urgent symptoms ; but we must 
Dot lose sight, nevertheless, of the possibility oF withdrawing 
blood) even when we have failed at the beginning of the disease. 
For, " an opportunity sometimes offers, in the advanced stage, 
inijicaled by a struggle or effort of the system to overcome some 
resisting power, and is a most auspicious symptom which should 
never be overlooked. This reaction indicates that the consU- 
tutton is making an effort to restore the circulation, but is un- 
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able to do so till assisted by the abstraction of blood, which ab« 
traction aids in removing that oppression which it has not 
power of itself to overcome." (p. 1 8 1 .) In this conjuncture, how« 
ever, it is necessary to proceed with caution, as several appear to 
have died suddenly, in consequence of too bold a use of the 
lancet. They were all, however, in very desperate circum- 
stances at the time. 

The remedies subsidiary to venesection which have been re- 
commended by Mr Annesley, and almost every one who has ex- 
pressed an opinion on the matter, are frictions, rubefacients, 
external heat, and internal stimulants. The other outward 
applications are directed rather against the intestinal disorder 
than that of the circulation. Of the three remedies we have 
mentioned, the only one which requires notice from us is ex- 
ternal heat. The first method of using it was in the form of 
the water-bath. But independently of the insuperable preju- 
dices which the natives of Hindostan have against it, a more 
valid objection exists in the difficulty of applying it without sub- 
jecting the patient to dangerous fatigue, and in the positive 
harm resulting from the powerful impression made by the hot 
water on the cold skin. A much better way of applying heat is 
by warm flannels, the sand- bath, or chauffers under the patient's 
cot. The internal stimulant chiefly used and recommended by 
Mr Annesley is a mixture of camphor, ether and ammonia. 

The second object held in view in establishing the method of 
cure was to check the derangement of the intestinal canal. The 
chief remedies employed for this end were calomel and opium, 
resinous purgatives, and blisters and corrosives applied to the 
skin of the abdomen. We shall close the present article with a 
short account of the effects of these remedies, and particularly 
of calomel. 

The first person who used calomel in the present disease, in 

the methodical manner now practised in India, was Mr Corbyn 

•of the Bengal Establishment. His object, as will be seen from 

our account of his method in a former Number, * was to produce 

a ** sedative eftect, allay vomiting, remove spasm, and send the 

.patient to sleep." Mr Annesley concurs in these views of the 

. action of calomel. Indeed, almost every East India surgeon 

appears to agree, that although calomel in small doses is an 

irritant, yet in the quantity of a scruple it is a direct sedative. 

Without entering into the merits of this question at present, it 

may nevertheless be simply stated, that better proof of such an 

action is required than what has been advanced by any of the 

surgeons of the East ; for all of them combined the calo(neI 
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with large dones of l.iudiiniim or solid opium, ceti Mr 
AnnpsleVi while he undervalues tliut dru^, always gave It; and 
iTuly it is difficult to comprehend how the sedative eOects of 
C^omel are to be demonstrated under Euch circumstances. A 
ve^ different, much simpler, and much more Dovel view of its 
action, however, has been hinted at, if not absolutely adoptetl 
by Mr Annesley, in a different part of his work. It will bs 
rcmeinbered, that from some chemical experiments he made on 
the viscid matter thrown out upon the intestines, he inferred, 
that bite has the power of dissolving it, and that this property 
iseven to a ceitaiii def;ree possessed by calomel. Its operation 
19, therefore, referred lo a simple chemical process. It softens 
the clammy matter attached to the intestines and closing tbe 
biliary duct. Thus, on the one band, a passage is cleared for 
tbe bile, and on the other, that fluid is aided in softenin;* the 
clTensive matter, in clearing it away, and consetiuently in pi-^ 
seating the surface of the intestine unincumbered to the opera- 
tion of other remedies. These singular views do not want the 
confirmation of several very strikinjf tacts. Thus, calomel give; 
tlie while matter out of the body greater fluidity, and turns it 
to a dark grayish-green ; and calomel and bile together render 
it green, mid still more fluid. Now the very same appearance, 
accompanied with the separation from the intestine of the mat- 
ter thus changed, and of the changed matter only, was found 
in ihe bodies of those who died after calomel had been given; 
and the first favourable symptom {relative to the state of the 
intestines), and a symptom which was followed by almost cer- 
tain recovery, was the discharge by the rectum of a matter of 
the same appearance and ch.iracter. We are most willing to 
leave the author in full possession of the merit of his ingenions 
and novel view. But we cannot help informing him, that this 
alleged action of calomel is wholly at variance with every thing 
known regarding its chemical relations to the common animal 
fluids and solids, and must therefore assume a very peculiar 
chemical character for the cheesy or slimy matter thrown out 
by tbe intestines in this disease. Here, again, we cannot but 
lament the want of a little chemical knowledge, or chemical 
curiosity. It would have been no very difficult task to have 
determined whether there was actually any chemical change 
a, ^effe cted. 

^^■pD a subsequent part of his work, Mr Annesley examines 
^^^E curious subject still farther, and be finds by experiments on 
^^^Kis, that a dark gray colour is produced by mixing calomel 
^^HSt ihe mucous matter which lines their intctviiiieR : he addf 
^^^ut ibc colour rcbcmbles that produced by adding amia 
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tiiit to calomel ; and thereforr ihnt il appears probable tlie sc^ 
crellon of the intestines operates in the same manner as that 
alkali. But why, may we ask, whs not the * probability ' of 
Uiis iissiiniption put to the test of experimciu? In the account 
]iG ^ives of his experiments on dofrs, several utlier facts are 
nientioned, which he conceives throw light on tlie action of ca- 
lomel upon the body. When a few large doses of calomel were 
);iven, lie found the flow of the bite to be most obvioualy in* 
creased. This is a valuable fact, of mure weight than tiiou* 
sands of cases of an opparmt increase caused in tlic buman 
body. We are not sure we can concede to bim so readily 
tlic merit of accuracy in his reseniches into the effects of calo- 
mel on inteslinsl vascularity. By experiments on dogs with 
various doses, he thinks he has found, that, in scruple doses, U 
diminishes vascularity in the mucous coat of the inte&tineE, and 
that the diminution increases with the number of the doses. 
There is a source of fallacy here which must be accounted for 
before his conclusionscan be admitted. He assumes as the residt 
of personal observation, that the natural btute of the alimentary 
mucous membrane is one of very high vascularity : and he has 
given plates of its natural stale, in winch the intestine is repre> 
iicnted as dark as a black currant, and the stomach like a rasp- 
l>erry. Assuredly we have seen these parts in healthy dogs many a 
lim<', and have had occasion to examine them carefully too ; yet 
ue have never seen any thing in the least aualogouii:. Still nig 
experiments, which arc illustrated by several beautiful drawings, 
seem to admit the conclusion, that when congestive vascularity 
exists, it diminishes under the use of calomel, that it then as> 
sumesmoreof an arterial tint, and at length gradually vanishes. 
And in this way, perhaps, may be explained its evident good 
etibcts in the advanced stage of epidemic cholera, when the 
slate of collapse is removed, the intestinal secretion evacuated, 
juid the membrane tending, as it certainly often does, to put on 
an inflammatory action. 

The way in which Mr Annesloy gave this remedy in the cho- 
lera, was in doses of 20 grains, repeated three or four times 
every two hours, accompanied each lime with two graioa of 
opium, and followed by resinous purgatives. 

Blisters, and even corrosives, were used, both to counteract 
the intestinal derangement, and as general stimulants. The 
blisters used were cantharides and hot waier, the corrosive di- 
luted nitric acid. 

Aifier the stale of collapse was removed, and the intesttacs 
to appearance at least, dischiirgcd of their noxious ciinicnls 
iubbCtiucnt symptoms often occurred, whldl required to be 
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carefully watched, and actively treated. These were referrible 
chiefly to two affections, a low inflammation of the intestine^ 
and congestion, if not actual inflammation^ of the brain. Both 
were often exceedingly obscure, and required more inquiry for 
their detection than mere questioning of the patients. They 
were almost always successfully treated by leeches, calomel, and 
purgatives. They arose, as it appeared, from the intestines not 
being thoroughly cleansed. 

One other circumstance only, with regard to his method of 
treatment, our space will permit us to aliude to. Almost every 
practitioner without exception condemns cold drinks, as fraught 
with extreme danger [Madras Reports, passim^i denied them 
most perseveringly to his patients, substituted warm stimulant 
drinks, and even of these did not allow a very liberal portion. 
" Anxious at all times, " says Mr Annesley, " to consult tlie dic- 
tates of nature in the treatment of disease, where there is no decided 
and manifest objection ; and as I saw no good reason why warm 
drinks should be exclusively essential in this disease, more especially 
as there was so strong a predilection for cold drinks on the part of 
the patient, I resolved to step out of the beaten path, and gave ray 
patients the nitric acid agreeably diluted ; and I was gratified to find 
not only that no bad consequences followed, but that it was a most 
pleasant beverage to the patient, relieving that most distressing and 
urgent symptom already insisted on, the burning sensation. This, 
therefore, became the general drink in the Hospital in this disease. *' 
p. J98. 

On a future occasion we shall recur to some of the other im- 
portant topics embraced by Mr Annesley's work, and the Re- 
ports of the three Presidencies. 



IV. 

The Works of Matthew Baillie, M. D, ; to which is prefij:edy an 
Account of his JLife^ collected Jrom authentic sources. By 
James Wardrop, Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, &c. 
&c. &c. In two volumes. London, printed for Longman 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown and Green, Paternoster- Row. 
1825. 

Lectures and Observatio7is on Medicine. By the Late Matthew 
Baillie, M. D. London, printed by Richard Taylor, 1825. 
Large octavo* pp. 242. 

T^iiese volumes form the only literary remains of the late c- 
-*• mincnt physician of the metropolis^ Of tlic two first vo- 
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lumca publiihed by Mr Wardrop, the ereatest part of ihe con- 
lente have been nlrendy bcrorc the pabijc in one form or other. 
-The niisccllaDeous papers have been already published at vtt- 
rious times in the Traosactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, in the Transactions of a Society for the Improvement of 
Medical and Chirurgicai Knowledge, and in the Medical Trans- 
actions of the College of Physicians, and therefore cannot be 
ranked among the legitimate objects of consideration in the pre- 
sent article. On the appearance of these capers, however, in 
the volumes before us, we have only two observations to offer. 
The first is, that no mention is made of the works in which 
they originally appeared, or the time of publication ; the se- 
cond, that they are arranged upon no fixed principle that we 
can discover, b«t are printed apparently at random entirely. 
As many professional readers may not be in the habit of perus- 
ing either the Transactions of tlie Society for the Improvement 
of Medical knowledge, or those of the College of Physicians, 
much less those of the Royal Society, which are daily becom- 
ing less medical, they may naturally suppose that these Essays 
are now before the world for the first time. It would have been 
useful, therefore, if the present editor had appended to each 
Essay the title of the work in wjiich it made its first appearance, 
and the date of communication or publication. This simple 
plan would farther have suggested a modji of arrangement as 
good as any other, — that ot chronological succession, which is 
gometuQes not merely a matter of curiosity, but of considerable 
i^tility to the student who wishes to be familiar with the literary 
history of his profession, and to have a distinct view of the la- 
bours of the author whose works lie reads. With the view of 
supplying this omission, we subjoin the following tabular list 
of the papers of Dr Baillie, according to the order of publicar 
tioo and the works in which^ey appeared. 
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An Account of a remarkable Trangposition of the 

Viscera. In a Letter to John Hunter, p. 350, 

Vol. LXXIX. London, 1789. 

An Account of a particular Change of Structure 

the Human Ovarium, communicated by John Hun- 
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TaiRlACTIOMS OF A SoCIBTT TOR TBE ImFROVK- 
HIHT or MEDICAL AND ChIRUEGICAL KhOW- 
LEDOE. 

Vol. I. London, 1793. 
On tbe Want of a Pericardium in the Human Body 
OrUacommon Appearance of Disease in BloodvesgeU 

Obliteration of VeioB, aod OsBJficatio 
Of I remarkable Deviation from the Natural Structure 
of ibe Urirary Bladder, and Organs of Genera- 
tion of a Male ... 
Cue of Emphysema not proceeding from Local injury 

Vol. II. London, ISOa 
Account of a Case of Diabetes, with an Examina- 
tion of the Appeartmces after Death 
Account of a singular Diseafe of the Great IntestJnes, 

(a portion of colon discharged by stool) 
Account of the Case of a man who had no Evacua' 
tion from the Bowels for nearly fifteen weeks before 
his Death - - 

Vol. III. London, 1812. 
On Embalming Dead Bodies 
Account of several Persons who had the Measles twice 
Additional Instances of the same 
Three Coses of Inflammation of the inner (mucous] 
membrane of the Larynx and Trachea 

Hesical Traksactions Publishkd bt thk Col- 
lege OF Physicians. 

Vol. IV. London, 1813. 
Case of Hydrocephalus, with separation of the bonei 

of the Cranium - - - 

Cose of Internal Hydrocephalus, with uncommon 

Observations on a strong pulsation of the Aorta 
the Epigastric region - - 

Vol. V. London, !8I5. 

Upon a Case of Stricture of the Rectum, produced 
by spasmodic contraction of the Internal and Ex- 
ternal Sphincter ... 

Some Observations rtnpccting the green Jaundice 

Some Observations on a. particular Species of Purging 
(the calcareous supposed) - • 

Vol. VI. London, 1820. 

Some Observuiona upon Parapl^a in Adults 
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The morbid anntoniv wliich constitutes the second vo- 
lume has been lon^ well known, and may now be regard- 
ed as an indispensable book of reference to the student and 
practitioner of medicine. We must not forget however to re- 
mark that, it is preceded by preliminary observations on dis- 
eased structures, in which the judicious reader will easily trace 
the same talent for pathological inquiry* and description, which 
distinguished the treatise on the morbid anatomy of the human 
eye, and the best work on Fungus HaMuatodes yet extant. 

The principal novelty, therefore, in the publication of Mr 
Wardrop, is the interesting biography of Dr Baillie at the be- 

? inning, and the dissections at the end of the first volume. 
Iiis is not the place for entering into the details of the life of 
Dr Baillie ; and it is enough to say, that it is written with much 
elegance and taste, as well as with an intimate knowledge of 
the habits and disposition of his subject by Mr Wardrop. Tlie 
character of Dr Baillie is clearly and Ibrcibly delineated ; and 
though the history is not eventful, it will be perused with inte- 
rest oy the professional reader. 

The disseciions, though short, are pretty numerous ; but as 
they appear to have been merely notes of the appearances of 
individual cases, without any particular arrangement or express 
purpose, they do not form a very fit subject for especial consi- 
deration here. We have only to remark, that the student will 
here find several interesting examples of pathological facts ;«- 
for instance, the state of the intestines from fatal purging, (p. 
210), adding one to the many proofs of that symptom being the 
cflFect of inflammation of the intestinal mucous membrane ; obli- 
teration of the right carotid artery, recorded many j'ears ago, — i 
to show that an animal may live without circulation through one 
carotid artery, and to prove the possibility of the spontaneous 
cure of aneurism; an instance of extra-uterine conception ; two 
dissections of an impregnated womb ; an example of the fatty 
degeneration of muscles, and some others of more ordinary oc- 
currence. As these cases of dissection are further rendered ac- 
cessible to our readers in the volumes of Mr Wardrop; our 
duty is reduced to the simple announcement of their character 
and the recommendation of their perusal. 

It is very different with the volume of Lectures and Obser- 
vations, which weie directed by the revered author himself to 
be printed, but not published. The name of the author of 
the Morbid Anatomy has stamped so high a value on every 
thing which he has written, that we can scarcely doubt that 
public opinion will coincide with our own in attaching the high- 
est interest to that which has appeared last, and the contents of- 
which are least accessible to medical readers. To this thercH^ 
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fore our attention on ihu present occdsiou will he [iriiicipa] 
confined. 

Of the several kinds of medical publications wliicli are dnil 
issuing from the press, none are caiciilnteft to claim greater 
tentjon, awaken higher interest, or be received with more sii 
cere cnnSdence, thnu those which, at the death of it grent 
distinguished physician, are bequeathed to the world ns 
last remains of long experience, profound skill, and imabnti 
r^rd for the welfare of his fellow- creatures. When a ph 
ucinn publishes during life, he is generally supposed to ha 
lonie temporary interest in view; he is always exposed, howi 
«r unjustly, to the suspicion of writing for the purpose, 
isKrmed, of' ranking himself' and his qualifications htown; 
of showing that he is not only capable of Instructing hist bi 
thren and promoting the advance of professional knowled; 
but is in possession of stores of information which may be 
lui to those who apply for his opinion and advice. Even wlien 
a phj-sician becomes an author in the decline of a long and ac- 
tive life, he is still supposed to derive considerable gratifica- 
lioD froni the conscious pride of showing timt he can combine 
ihe literary with the professional character, from the well- earn' 
ol fame whicli his writings may actjuire, and from the com' 
dence with which his opinions are quoted, and his author! 
Adduced. 

Whatever grounds there may be for these opinions 
the instance of the writings of a living physician, it is co 
luin that they can rest on no solid foundation in the case 
pusdmmous works. Temporary views have then ceased to 
jKrate, and temporary purposes can no longer be servedii 
When the author has ceased to be among his teliow' 
continues no longer to be the object either of competition, or 
of admiration; — when he has ceased even to be the last hope, 
on whom the dying patient can lift his closing eyes, it must a- 
vail him little indeed to communicate to the world those gle; 
ingB of knowledge, which the experience ofyenrs has enabled h 
to acquire in opposing the ravages of disease and mitigati 
the ii^ony of mortal sickness. 

The posthumous writings of the physician may demon- 
ttraie his skill in detecting the nature of disease, and his 
promptitude In using the proper means of removal ; but 
ihey can no longer command or increase the public con- 
fidence in his favour, or put that skill in greater or more 
general requisition. The ])ost!]umous writings of the Jihy- 
■kiBn may show how much natural sagacity, Improved by 
^' «tudy and habitual observatlcn, he brought to the mo- 
of disease; but ihev tell at the same time the melai ' 
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choly truth, tliat neitlier his sagacity nor hias experience are ac- 
cessible to his fcHow- creatures, or available in diminishing the 
number and severity of their sufferings. The posthumous 
writings of the physician may add to the actual stock of useful 
information, and tlius merit and receive the sincere applause 
of grateful survivors ; but their praises neither reach his ear 
nor touch his heart ; and in wliatever degree the results of his 
experience may contribute to diminish the sum of human mi- 
sery, he can no longer derive gratification from the gratitude 
either of the healer or the healed ; — either of him who admi- 
nisters the reniedv, or of him to whom it is administered. It 
may even happen, that the posthumous writings of an eminent 
and celebrated physician may tarnish the lustre of that reputa- 
tion which they were intended to brighten ; and as no one can 
be sure that he is to be successful in avoiding that error into 
which the greatest geniuses have fallen, the vain hope which 
the author fondly cherished of living in the memories of men 
when his morud presence had ceased to exist, may be irreco- 
verably blighted ; and the hard-won reputation of a life of in- 
cessant exertion and unwearied diligence, may be sacrificed by 
a single act of indiscretion. 

From circumstances of this description, the posdmmous produc- 
tions of a physician of any eminence acquifea singularity of charac- 
ter, which belongs to few other literary performances ; and it it 
only when the certainty of the small and insignificant advantages 
is contrasted with the contingent greatness of the risk, that we 
can form a just estimate of the benevolence of those motives 
which actuate the author in directing their publication. Con- 
sidered in this light, posthumous writings must be regarded as 
the freest gift that can be bequeathed to the world, — a boon in 
the strictest sense of the word, to posterity, without the certain- 
ty even of receiving approbation, and that approbation confined 
to the small number only who are competent to appreciate the 
value of the bequest. It is undoubtedly to the influence of reap 
sons of this nature, that wc are to ascribe the rarity with which 
the writings of medical authors appear after death, and espe- 
cially the infrequency with which we see them directed to be 
given to the world by the express wish of the author. 

If there is any book which could more readily than another 
suggest the foregoing observations, it is undoubted the present 
To say that Dr Baillie was a physician of skill, of great experi- 
ence, and of high celebrity, is to omit the most important and 
peculiar features in his character. That he had all these quali- 
fications, is too well known to admit of any doubt ; but he 
shared them in common with many other physicians, who have 
justly received the confidence of their contemporaries and the 
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^Hpluise of fiosterity. The pecuHai i(y of tlie character of D^| 

^Bitlici oon&isted id his acquiring this distinction by no utbofl 

^nuif but unwearieil application in the attainment of iiiedica^| 

Vnowledf^e, and the diligence and judgment with which he cabfl 

livHted tbe science of morbid analomy. Without that t^ngaginaH 

manner or happy address to which many are indebted for wor](^fl 

ly 9t]cce>;s, reluctant or disdaining lo cultivate any of those art^H 

vliicli are known both to gain and to preserve patrons, ancomH 

nected with any party, either in church or in slate, and )'clyiiij|fl 

K)\tiy on that patronage which science was to procnre him, IMJI 

Baillie came, not indeed at an early period of his professlonfllH 

career, nor yet late, into ihegicalest degree of public confidenoflfl 

ajid professional fame ever possessed by any individual. He wag|fl 

IW only a scientific physician in the strictest sense of the won]||B 

ixithewas a practitioner of great practical experience. His giiiM|H 

tts8 was a complete contradiction lo the vulgar error, that »^ 

yeiy scientific anatomist makes a bad practitioner; and though 

III* intimate acqnalntance with the structure and moibid da- 

vistion» of the human body, taught him more certainly than o- 

therg, the powers of remedies, and the limits within whidv _ 

iheir operation is restricted; yet his good sense and experi.^J 

eoce, while it kept him from the indifference of empiricisn^jl 

Kai also a protection against the diflidence which loo ofteufl 

unconKcionsly misleads the philosophical anatomist. From amtU 

(terver of this character, every hint must be valuable; and m 

tbetliird part particularly of the volume before us, furnishosfl 

■mple proof of the advantage which the healing art might deaM 

live from physicians such as Dr Baillie, recording the resulttia 

flTAcir e^iperience. :il 

.The present volume consists of three divisions; first the In*]fl 

tntductory Lecture to the Coorse of Anatomy, delivered iifeH 

Great Windmill street, in two parts; secondly tliree GuUtoniaiHfl 

Lectures read before the College of Physicians in May lISi^M 

on the Auatomy and Phybiology of the Nervous System; antlll 

tllirdly, some brief observations drawn from the experience ofrl 

thcNulhor, upon a considerable number of diseases. |fl 

Oftlie first of these parts, it cannot be expected that thoJI 

ntsiter should be very new or original; and it is nccordingly^u 

clucfly distinguished tor the extreme simplicity of its manner,;^ 

aad ihe unaSected beauty of the style. The arranj^ement h4fl 

I'll... .\.f. language precise and perspicuous, the IntormaticMflfl 

<:d and apposite, and the whole lecture shows iJii i^[ 

!ete and masterly acquaintance with tbe subject. |H 

\ ■ ■ -<: of anatomical lectures may be commenced in variou|^| 

Kdcs according to th^ views of the teacher, or the suppogedH 

^Koiliaof (he pupils. Ur Baillie has chosen the litstor}- ocH 
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his icience 7 tmd wiiliout allcmpling more minutA detail (hut tv 
compatible with tbe usual duration of a single discourse or two.- 
be bas given a very neat philu&opbicat sketch of ilie rise and 
progress of Anatomy, frotn ibe troaitionary anntonifc&l informa- 
tion of ibe Egyptian priests and embaimerij, to tbedaysof Hnrvey 
and tbe two Hunters. 

The history of Anatomy may be divided in various modes ; 
hut a division not unnatural is formed by the great era of the 
discovery of the circulation, and by tbe analogous discovery of 
the uses of the absorbent vessels, first started by William Hun- 
ter, and aftcFwards completed by John Hunter, Mr Hewsbn, 
and Mr Gruickshanli. The history of the progress of the 
sct«nce to the discovery of the motion of the blood by Harvey, 
is shordy but perspicuously traced itr the first pari of tbe lec- 
ture; and in the second part there is art equally clear account 
of the progress of anatomical research in unfolding the disposi- 
tion and structure of the lymphatics, and of the successive steps 
by which the uses assigned to that system of vessels in the Hun- 
terian school were converted into a physiological doctrine^ 
It is not our intention to follow the steps of Dr Baillie in 
» minute abstract of this lecture ; for it ought to be perused by 
eycry one who wishes to fi>rm a just idea of its merit. We 
shall merely attempt to commanicate some idea of the general 
spirit which reigns ihrongh the discourse. 

After a short sketch of the anatomists of the Greek school, 
from Hippocrates and Aristotle to Herophilus and Galen, 
and a few observations on the Arabians and Avicenna, Dr 
Baitlie enters at once on the history of Vesalius at the revival of 
literature in the beginning of the sixteenth century. He tbea 
proceeds to explain shortly what is meant by tbe term eircuia/imi 
in physiology, and forthwith to trace the steps by which anato- 
mists discovered the uses of the arteries and veins, and by what 
means they inferred the motion and course of the blood through 
these canals. In his account of the opinions of Michael Servb* ' 
TUs be quotes from his work on the Divine Trinity the celebrated 
passage in which that unfortu-nate scholar, the victim of religious 
bigotry and parly zeal, describes so clearly the course of tbe blood, 
from the right aurjcle of tbe heart through the lungs to the Ic^ ' 
::uricle; or what has since been denoBiinatcd the les» cireuta- 
ttan. He then adverts to the discovery of the same' circtdo^ 
tion through the lungs made by Columbl's; and of tbe valvea ' 
of die veins first taught by Fabricius ab AQVAVEnactt-cs. 
This leads immediately to the account of his illustrious pupit^ ^ 
the English physiologist, whose name has acquired everlasting 
renown by establishing the most beautiful and extensive genera-' 
lizaUw of facts with wliich the knowledge of th? aninialffj^mofjiiK,; 
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has efer Iften enriched. The conclasion of rhia part or the dh^ J 

ccMiTSe forms such a happy example of ihe unaffected ileatne^ I 

which constitutes its predominant feature, that onr readers wiK I 

peruse it with pleasure. ''I I 

" It is pleasant to observe how naturally he speals of his first apB I 

prehension of the circulation. ' I began, ' says he, ' to ihink whel* I 

iher there could be any motion of the blood as in a circle ; whitih 1 fl 

af^rirarda found tn be true, and that the blood is propelled from tb^H 

kefl ventricle of the heart, through the arteries, to every part of tb^l 

\ifldy, as it is to the lungs from the right ventricle, through the ortMtfl 

lioci vein, (noiv the pulmonary artery)* and that it again returii% I 

Ihrough the vena cava into the right auricle, as it returns from th^ I 

lun^ into the leii ventricle, through the venous artery, (now th^ ■ 

pulmonary veins), as lias been already mentioned. ' <• ■ 

_" This passage of Harvey, which ia very faithfully trans^ated^ coiW, I 

IMS a most accurate and pointed description of the circulation, witb* I 

out any ambiguity, anil would of itself be enough to establish hS ■ 

claim to this discovery; but he has extended it into a. considerable J 

tork, by a great variety of experiments and arguments, so as to '^^vtf I 

noibing to be done by his successors. " %M 

" In this manner was completed the discovery of the circulatioir^fl 

pcriiaps the greatest in the animal economy ; and if it may appear tvU 

any person viewing it at present, that, after what had been done t^rl 

Serveius, Columbus, Caesalpinus, and Fabricius, it required no veif^fl 

extraordinary effort of genius, it ought to be recollected how diifpl 

posed tbe mind is to be governed by former opinions, and how littls I 

apt it is to be observant of what ia unknown. " ,i I 

" WTion the discovery of the circulation became generally <^iCyl 

fused, it met with an unfavourable reception from many anatomistul 

Some of them denied the truth of what had been asserted; anAI 

others ascribed the discovery to some of the ancients. Argumenljcfl 

ind experiments soon overcame the first kind of opposition ; and thna 

other was easily seen througit, having arisen from those feelings oT I 

invT, which will not bear even a merited superiority. But all is no<^ J 

}taAedi Harvey is in full possession of the discovery, and the ent'^B 

cos clamour of contemporary anaromists has ceased for ever. " ■ 

The second part of the discourse traverses a more exiensivtf 1 

range. It consists of a surrey of the discovery of the fymph^ I 

tics, and of the function which they perform ; a short accoutlfrl 

of the advantages which the science of anatomy has derivevl 

from the use of the microscope, and the arts of preserving an $J 

injecting animal bodies; some interesting observations on th^V 

life and scientific labours of William Hunter; and conclude^'j 

very properly, with remarks on the benefit which an intimatf ■ 

knowledge of the structure of tbe human body confers on th^, I 

Kof dtstingnishtng and healing diseases. ^ 

inry physiological truth consists of two things,-~a colleclioflfl 
katoinical facts ascertained by dissection, exposition, preparn-'B 
riH|4 iitteciMMi, ftiul, if requisite, by microscopic obMiHtthw^a^if 
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aud atmii) orinfcreiKi-sor ci'iitlusums drnwnby menna ofobaer- 
vattoD or ir ell -contrived experimenls. TliU is precUely the CBH^e 
with the Hunieriaii doctrine of absorption. Dr Baillic, after pro- 
mifin^ » sLon account of what is meant by i)ie lymphatic vcsfcIf, 
oouc«!t the »vcrai facH whidi the research ofanAtomisu had coU 
lecLed, by EnAKisTKATUs, Abei.i.h.ts, PKcyUET, VkiiLingius^ 
I'SiRjist, Van Hornk, aiidOi.AVs Uudbkck, in ibe yeara I6fil 
Mid ms'2. To ibis succeeds the account nl' [he docuinc taught 
by Himtrr in I'm, that ihe lymphatics were not continuations 
of nrleries, as was believed by preceding; anatomitits, but actual 
absorbent!', arising from every surface ami interstice of the hu- 
man bcKiy, and forming, with the lactenl vessels of the intestt- 
nal contif, a distinct system of vessels, possessing and exercising 
the vital power of absorption. 

" Tin's he proved by the strongest argumerits, drawn as well from 
th^ minute injection of blood-veesels, while the absorbents were not 
filled, as from the resemblance of the lymphatic to lacteal veaseb, 
and their termination in the same common trunk. This discovery 
has been claimed by a celebrated professor of anatomy in Edinburgh ; 
but I eball avoid entering into the di»^pute. It is enough to say, that 
Dr Hunter taught this doctrine in the year 1747, six years before 
that professor declares himself to have made ihe discovery. Dr Hun- 
ter has, therefore, an undoubted claim to priority, whatever praise 
may belong to any other person for having made the same discovery 
williout BBsistance." p. 53 and St. 

Dr Bailtie evidently regarded the Hunierian doctrine of ab- 
sorption as a thing firmly and incontrovertibly established. He 
represents it as admitted unanimously by physiologists, and en- 
tertains no doubt of the competency of the few experiments per- 
formed by John Hunter to obviate the principal objection which 
ingenuity could urge against the proposition, that these vessels 
were the sole agents of absorption. 

*' As the vessels which had been seen were generally small, and 
had not been traced to every part of the body, it wae believed thot 
the lacteal and lymphatic vessels were not sufficient of themsclvea tQ 
carry on the tthsorption of the body, and tliat they were intendeil 
only to assist the veins in the performance of this funcijon. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, in the prosecution of the subject, to dis- 
cover whether the lacteals and lymphatics were the only absorbeotti 
The idea of their being a distinct and complete system of vcsaelb 
fully equal to manage the absorption of the body, forcibly struck llie 
mind of Mr John Hunter, and he immediately instituted cxperimenU 
10 confirm or overthrow it. For this purpose he made many experi- 
ments on living animals, by throwing different fluids into the intes- 
tines for absorption; and found that the lacteals always became tilled 
witli the fluid, but never the veins. The s^me opinion he cntiHrmed 
also by injections, ao as to establish it beyond a doubt. " p. 54, 55. 

The accuracy and rumpetcni'v ot' these VRperimenti Imajnit 
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(s wfil known, Iioefi recently qne^iioned, and llie Imih of ihe 

ivhoVllicory of lynipliBtrc absorption boeii vin;oroii sly assailed 

l*y Maffeiidie, — and ^iomeoriiig pupils; and the Miintcrlan lioo* ' 

trine of ab^oipLion van nii Innger be ifgardcd a;^ ttie same tin* | 

(iotiliteii theory, which it was considered by its proposers, and v J 

we represented by their eminent kinsman. Magendie, hoM^ J 

' ', though he has succeeded in shaking the rumidation of tdi^ 

jKrJne of Hunter, has by no means been cqcaliy fortunate i|Fl 

" ' [f the ancient one of absorption by the veins. His eit^V 

B[imcnts, with those of Flnndrin, and of Ticdemann anjl fl 

peliil, and more recently of Trcviranus, prove what was \oag I 

BOvtn, that the veins, under ceriuin circumstanct-t^, possesi lllft ■ 

_ iier, and exercise the process of absorption; but phydolo^l 

is »ill destitnte of a sufficiently copious and extensive collee^ a 

lion of facts, to convert into an established doctrine the tm I 

)<riDcip1es for which Magendie has so strenuously contended,-^ I 

lliat the veins absorb under all circumstances, and that they 1 

arc the exclusive, or even the principal agents of absorptloiK ^ 

It would have been interesting to know the opinion of so able J 

all anatomist as Baillis on this question ; but it is manifest thfj^ J 

(lie present discourse was written at a period long previous (o A 

that at which the question was agitated, and he had not rfrfl 

snrded the objections as suHiciently valid to induce him to gi^l 

incm any place of consideration. .. I 

The subject of Magnify ing-glasses and the Microscope next J 

cUims attention ; and the labours of Malpighi in minute ana» J 

toiny, and of Lceuwenhocck in microscopic observation, anS 

briefly noticed. In the department of preparation and conseAfl 

valion, the names of Swammerdam, Van Home, De Bils, atn J 

•Jloclpaart Van der Wiel, carelessly called Hallpcrt Vanderl 

Wiel, by error of printing, are commemorated. Under ttti 

head of injection, justice is done to the fame of De Graaf atidfl 

Riivfich ; and Dr Nicholls and Mr John Hunter are recordnfl 

as the inventors and improvers of the ait of making corrodflif'f 

preparations. ., 1 

The character of John Hunler is well delineated. I 

'< His mind was bold and inventive, treading constantly in a palk I 

of its own, without regard to the common tract wiiicli had beeo fol> I 

bwcd by others. This was aided by an industry and enthusiasm, at 1 

which it would be difficult to And any superior example. With sucli "% 

siagular endowments for the cultivation of science, his progress w^ J 

propartionably great. There is no subject which he has consIdcred| 1 

Id which he has not added new light ; and many branches of scieneq 1 

H i^! has very materially improved. That two brothets shoith) ImvA I 

■MMmc so Dniincnt in the same pursuits, is almost without example}, 4 

^^^Bk II e<|ua1ly rare ihai two hruihers should have foimcd iMlko^ J 

^^^■r(|r>ijdi niagniluJt: tut the public interests of science. lliesrV 
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will remain to fifture ages as monumeoCa of their industry and tar 
lenta, and will call forth tlie grateful ackDowlddgmeate of posterity. 
By auch txainples may we likewise be excited to exertion^ that nuy 
nM be unworthy the approbation of our country- " p. 80. 

But the part of the dtacourse which will be perused with 
most interest by the medical reader, is that in which Dr BaiUle 
delivers his opinions on the nature of disease, aijd on the light 
whidi it receives from the study of anatomy, sound and mor- 
bid. Every one must be anxious to know the opinions of $ 
physician who, to all the philosophy of the subject derived from 
anatomical knowledge, added whatever experience had been 
enabled to collect during a life of intimate acquaintance with 
the phenomena and varieties of unhealthy action. These opi- 
nions are not so remarkable either for novelty or striking origi- 
nality, as for simplicity and perspicuity; and so natural and 
unaffecled are they, that any reader might suppose he knew 
the whole of them before he read them. How valuable sucl) 
views must have been to those commencing the study of medi- 
cine, can be justly comprehended by none but those ^ho are 
Introduced at once into ail the mysteries of unintelligible theo- 
rvi and all the technicalities of affected art. 

" Disease may be said to be a wrong action either of the body 
generally, or of particular parts. Sometimes disease terminates by 
ft gradual diminution of the diseased action, without any visible ef- 
fects being left behind ; while, at other times, it produces some al- 
teration of structure, or the formation of a new substance ; but these 
ultimately depend on diseased action. 

" A disease must always have relation to a healthy action, or 
healthy structure of parts, for it is only a deviation from them ; go 
that a knowledge of disease would appear to rest on a knowledge of 
the body in its healthy state. It is unfortunate that the peculiar 
mode of deviation is not always discoverable ; but it is evident tbst 
we cannot, on any occasion, become well acquainted with the devia- 
tion, without having previously known the original state. It is in 
this point of view that anatomy and physiology become so very im- 
portant, as affording the most likely means of relieving tite body 
when suffering under disease. 

" When the structure and natural action of any part is under* 
Hood, it will best assist us in discovering what causes may influence 
the action which produces a morbid change, and how the applica- 
tion of other influences may probably counteract these causes, so as 
to protect the body from them. It will go still further ; for when 
the causes have been applied so as to produce their effects, it ynU be 
most likely to point out what may be most serviceable in bringing 
back the parts to a natural mode of action. 

" The symptoms of a disease are appearances which take place 
while the body is under a diseased action, and depend on something 
piorq secluded from observation. If they arise simply fraip^^ei} 
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^BUoo. na oilier clian^'e having been produced, (licy leave na traoes 
^Hpr ileatli ; and there is ruotn for conjecture, wliidi niil be more or 
^^^ reasonable, according to the understandings of diHerent personi^ ^ 
and their degree of knowledge of lIib animal economy. But di» J 
eved action alien produces a change of Gtmccure, or the formation I 
of a new substance, or a new situatioin ; such changes faecomi[% I 
tbwiselvea the cause of many Bymptoros, and being, oe it were, iii> I 
terinediele between the syroptonis and the diseased action. Thil I 
gWes the opportunity of anatomical examination, so as to trace moife fl 
distinctly the nature of the disease, to listablish a better reaeoDing fl 
UpQu it, ta point out how we should act, what we may hope, ana I 
what we may fear. > I 

" It is by no means uncommon that diseases, very diiTerenl ial 
thenuelves, should have symptoms a good deal resembling each <^ I 
ther- These may very ol^en be confuunded, especially by guperficiu J 
obietvers ; but even men of the soundest judgment are liable to tv I 
tniataken. When, however, bodies are examined alter death, anA ■ 
the disease is ascertained, the mind will be naturally led to attenA ■ 
minutely to symptoms on a future occasion, endeavouring to deiedt I 
iQBie marked difference, by which the disease may be distinguish^ ■ 
in the living body. Hius opinions and conjectures will be correctad .1 
' by facts, and physic be daily advancing upon surer grounds. " 'I 
The ill us (ratio as of the necessity of anatomical knowledge, I 
bolli to the physician and surgeon, are forcible and happy, aoS \ 
are well adapted to kindle a spirit of enthusiasm and zcaloinJ 
application in the breast of the pupil. \ 

" There is nothing which renders a person so capable of dll> I 
covering new diseases, as a knowledge of anatomy. Who can tl»-J 
Ml well fitted for this purpuse, as he who is familiar with the n#*l 
tural structure, and the diseased appearances in an animal bodjr^l 
What person but an anatomist could have discovered the varico|efl 
aneurism, or, taking advantage of Itaron Haller's observations upqftj 
the hernia cpngeoita, could have explained the cause of that specifafl 
ol* hernia in which its contents aru in contact with the testid^fl 
There are diseased appearances which are very common in an anii^l 
body, and which sr.e of no great consequence ; and it requires a fa^l 
miliarity with the human body to be able to distinguish them fro^ia 
appearances strictly natural, and from diseases that are really se«l 
nous. This last circumstance is of great importance, when we coBitdl 
aider how oFlen we are desired to examine bodies after death for tfial 
Utisfaction of friends, or are called upon to do so by the laws of owl 
country. Upon our judgment may depend the life of a feIlow-cre»dJ 
' tore. What retlection can be more serious to a man of humanity.?] 

I independently of these circumstances, tlicre will be many caM^n 
>ubt pregeniing themselves to our minds, which we would wi^g 
tile, but lihall not be able, unless we are acquainted both wil^] 
ral structure and diseased appearances. Indeed, bow olherwiin 
jraic to be improved? " i' ' B 

Anatomy is still more cloicly connected with surgery than witra 
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medicinr. 'I'lic fini being concerned in local diseases, ia capable of 
reoeiving more Ught ftorn it than the other, which is more emplofetl 
liboHt general diseased action. A surgeon who has taken care ibo- 
roughly to study anatomy, besides having a chance lo be better ro- 
quainted with disease, and better able to distinguish between two 
diseases which are similar, is biitter fitted ta act in any ojieiatian. 
His hand is acquainted with the knife, and he can act more certainly 
and surely. The knowledge of anatomy fits a surgeon lor perform* 
ing operations in uucommon and difficult Kituaiions, teaching bim 
where he should cut with freedom, where with extreme caution, and 
where not at all. it fills his mind with resources. It points out in 
him where an operation may be improved, and suggests to bini what 
Weps he should take, when circumstances prevent an operation from 
being done in the usual manner. In a new situation, it will tell him 
whether he may operate or not, and what plan of operntion he Is to 
follow. In fact, anatomy is the basis of surgery, and without it a 
surgeon neither acts with safety, nor accommodates himself to the 
infinite variety of circumstances which may occur. 

" If, then, " he concludes, " anatomy be of so much use in phy- 
sic and surgery, it ought to be eatnestiy cultivated by those who 
really wish to understand their profe.'sion, and la become respectable 
in it. This ia not a trifling matter. Justice and humanity require 
every exertion where the lives of our fellow- creatures are concerned. 
Tbeie are many [irolessions where negligence or inattention may be 
leckoaed a folly, but in ours it is a crime. " pp. 81-87. 

TJiese observations are certainly neither orif;inal nor uncom- 
mon, and are so obvious to every person in tlie least degree 
acqiuinted with the subject, that they must be unhesitatingly 
snd unanimously admitted. But they deinonstrnte the p^ns 
and anxiety with which this eminent physician impressed tqi 
the minds of those entermj; on the study ot" medicine, the in- 
dispensable necessity of tlmt knowledge, without which medical 
observation must be destitute of its surest and safest euide, 
snd medical prescription and treatment may be convert^ mto 
blind empiricism and downright quackery. That liis exhor^- 
tiona might lose none of tlieir force, he not only addresses fajs 
arguments to those feelings of honour and mental cprnfo^ 
which are not satisfied without adequate stores of professiodfl 
knowledge, but he shows the most amiable solicitude in in- 
spiring h|s auditors with confidence in that grept ])rinclple Uy 
which, amidst the apparent confusion and mdiscrimiuutt* nr- 
ran^emenlof good and evil in human affairs, true merit is never 
suffered lo go unrewardeti, or to languish in Iteartless neglect 
^d obscurity. 

" And success, as well as chorocler, depends on attention to edt:- 
catton. It is an ill-founded notion arising from deserved disajipomt- 
went, to suy that merit is neglected. It is sometimes Joined with 
^ircm^ttanon that may have >Duie bfluoaca ip. waBXstmftim^ iti m 
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for JBBtsnce an onfurtanate tein{>er, 
geoeraliy U meets with its due rt'v 
jttdge M-roneouK<y ; personB of merit 
success ; and wlio would be ambilioi 
bsd not tlie power ol' disc 



or n diaagrceuble manner : btA I 
ard. The world does not nt'te* I 
iiave at least tlie Iteut choncf! aC. I 
s uf ihe public apprnbaiion, ifi* f 
■■ p. 91. 



These sentiments are highly honourable to the individuiil whfli I 
delivers them; ami comine from one whose brilliant siiccesi I 
hati been the immediate effect of mere personal merit, ndd on# I 
to Ihe many testimonies of the gL-neral justice with which prtW f 
sperity and adversity are eventually found to correspond to Lh4 I 
actual merits of tlic candidates. f i 

Tlie second part of the volume, consjstin;^ of the three Gulf I 
Stouian Lectures, is somewhat different; and, as was to be cXi I 
pected from the situation in which they were read, and tbi I 
subject of which they treat, their general tone is more strictljr.l 
jilulosophical, and their whole character more exalted and ^\^, 1 
nilied. I'lieir subject is the nervous system ; and the first lee* I 
ture is devoted to u succinct uiid clear exposition uf its general | 
onatomicul cliuracters. i 

Ua this subject, i4 once obscure and extremely curiotiBi i 
wliicb lias been investigated with so much diligence and r^^ 1 
mrdl, it was not to be expected thnt much information eitbcK T 
ef novelty or of great interest could be communicated In tfai I 
C(t^^>flSsofa single discourse; and it is chiefly to the circumstauct 1 
of BeeiiijT in what manner the mind of Baillie would treat s 1 
intiject^ whidi occupied the study of some of the most able phi» 1 
lotaphers of whom the science of medicine could boast, thattb* I 
imiosity of the reitder will be attracted. Without atteniptiugt I 
clicreftire, a full analysis, we select only a few topics lor ubf 1 
servntion. 

" The dara mater consists of fasciculi of white 6brc8 compacted I 
IniD a firm cnerabrane. These are more readily observable upon t* 
outiiJe of the dura mater than on its inside, because they are coarse^ J 
Tlie internal surface of the dura maler is finer, and of a more $lunin[| ] 
Cdlnur than the external ; and here tlie fibrous structure is less o!^ I 
Unable, excejit in particular situiitiuns, where coarse fasciculi ar« I 
interwoven with the membrane, in order to give it greater etrcnglli.*! 
Hiu dura maler may, in some degree, be considered as cansisliug ifm 
IwolamiiiK, — a coarser upon the outside, and a finer upon the in^ f 
lida ; hut these cannot be separ.ited from each other so as to lea^ I 
nitaral surfaces. A number of fibres are always seen passing bdk I 
etn die one and the other, by which they are united. " 
iHiis description, which is clear and pointed, is correct si 
kgoes; but, if we may be permitted to otFer an opinio 
rrenreBenlalions of mi anatomist so cai'cful and so expe'fl 
Iced as Dr liaillie, we should say that it fails in not belt*" 
i to Ute pwpcr length. We allude pailiculitrly to tui^ 
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view wiiivli lio gives uf ibe inner Cine iomuia, which Ktm- 
lluubtcdly tu be regarded as the outi-r ur cranial diriston ot 
the ar»chrioid membrane. This may be proved in a varietur 
ol'iuudes; but U perhaps most easily tinderstootl hy tracing 
die liura mater from those points at which it aiihcres to the 
inner Mirface of the cranium, to those at which the sereral 
nerves issue from that cavity by tlie cranial holes. Thus, if 
the optic nerves be attentively examined at the spot where they 
entei the optic foramtTia, the dura mater which covers the bone 
surrounding these holes will be found to go a very short dis- 
tance into them, to stop su^ldenly and be rtjtetted backward*, 
as anatomists speak, to cover the nervous trunks, and thence 
to extend along the pid mater. Now the rejected portion here, 
or the^ne inner lamina of Dr Baillic, is in truth the arachacad 
membrane which lines the dura mater, passing from it along the 
nervouschords to the outer surface of the /iiama/c. In the same 
manner, if the third pair or oculo-muscular, or fifth or tergemi- 
nalnervesbeexaminedattheopeningsatwhich they puss throng 
the scuU, the dura mater is found adhering firmly roimd th«r 
several margins to the bone by its outer or attaclied surface, 
while its inner or &ee surface turns back on the nervous chords, 
and thence is continued overthe p/a mater. In short, these nerves 
are covered with arachnoid membrane only (always exceptitur 
the optic, which has a firm neurilema, generally considered, 
thouji^h on msuilicieitt grounds, es dura mater) ,■ and while iha 
dura mater is proper to the inner surface of the scuH, and the 
pia mater to the outer or convoluted surface of the brain, the 
arachnoid membrane is common to both, and invests not only 
the outer surface of the pia mater, as is commonly taught, but 
the inner surface of the dura mater. 

Another proof of a similar description of this arrangement JR 
derived from examination of the free or lower margins of ihe 
two dichotomous membranes, thej'alx major el minor, and of 
the transverse portion qf the dura viater or tentorium cerebeHi. 
In the first place, at the upper or convex margin of the great 
falx, where tiie veins pass from the piamater into the longitn? 
dinal sinus, it is not difficult to trace the arachnoid membrane 
from the pia niatcr along their coats, to that portion of the durs 
mater which forms the sinus, and vice versa, or the imier 
lamina of Dr BaiUie, from the falx, along the veins to the out- 
ter surface of the pia mater. In ihe second place, we find the 
lower or concave niargin of the falx, connected at the bottom of 
fhe middle fissure betiveen the hemispheres, to the pia mater 
on either side by thin, transparent, lilamentous membrane, 
which is nothing but the arachnoid passing from ihe falcir 
form process of the liura maUr to llie outer suiface of the uia 
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ToalcT, .where it covers the commutual Burfaces * of tbe hemi- 
•pheres; and the snme may be s^en at the bottom of the small 
or cerebellic falciform process. In the third place, at the inner 
margin of the transverse portion or tentorium, the inner lamina 
of the dura mater may be traced passing off to the pia maier 
wl' the brain nbove, and of the cerebelkini below, f 

These observations wiU perhaps not be without their ase in 
preparing the reader for Dr Baillie's account of the pia maler, 
" Tlie pia mater lies in im mediate contact witli the substance flf 
ihe braia. It is a very fine transparent membrane, upon which bk 
spread a great number of arteries and veins. These contain partly a 
Horid and partly a dark-coloured blood, so as to produce a varied ap> 
pearance ; and there are few objects more beautiful than the pi^ 
mater crowded with blood-vessels. In most parts there ig no ad- 
hesion between the pia maicr and the dura mater ; but in some thejr ' 
are connected as in the neighbourhood of the larger sinuses of the 
dura mater, into which tbe veins of the pia moter pour their QOi^r 
tents." (We have explained the light in which this connexion is tQ 
be viewed.) " To the internal surface of the pia mater there arja 
attached a great number of processes, wliich consist of a shaggy ' 
membrane crowded with very fine vessels. The vessels do na{ ' 
indiBcriminately enter every part of the substance of the brain ; but 
in the cerebrum they enter between its foldings, which have been 
named convolutions ; and in the cerebellum they enter between itlt 
Eoneeniric lamins. " 

Thjs is undoubtedly the common view of the pia mater f(\\ea 
by anatoniists ; but it is incomplete and deficient, if not errone^ 
QUI. The pia mater is, as we have already said, the proper 
Kumlfane of the brain, and consists of two parts, an outer cover* 
iag ihe ponvoluted suijhce of the brain, and an inner entering i 
mio the cavities formed by the inner or filtrate surface^ ana 
WKad over this surface in the form of what has been termed ' 
m plexus chofoeides. That these two divisions are continuoot | 
*ilh each other, and form parts of the same membrane, may bft | 
ibown by tracing the pia mater first behind and below the 
iDefloh>be or middle band (corpus caUosum), where it is continifl i 
QQt with the velum inlerpositum ,- secondly, from this point int^.' 
tile lateral ventricles in the form of choroid plexus ; thirdly, int^ 1 
Iht posterior- inferior cornn, where it covers the great hippo^ I 
tffiMa I and, fourthly, at the angle between the cerebellum an^ I 
vAiiia oblongata, where it forms a very minute choroid ptexub' I 
tttdon noticed by anatomists. Each choroid plexus, or eacft \ 
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division^ to (peak more accurately, of tlic choroid picxw, is don- 
nccted by means of minute blood-vessels to the figurate surface 
on which it rests, and it appears to perform the same function 
of sustaining vessels as the jiia mater does to the convoluted 
surface. 

If it be objected to this view of the choroid plexus, that it has 
iiot the appearance of a membrane, this point is very speedily 
settled by immersing it in water, when, with a litdc manage- 
ment of the probe and forceps, it can be spread out exactly like 
the pia mater^ which it closely resembles. It is diis membrane 
which is principally affected during the morbid process which 
terminates in watery eiFusion [hydrocephalus intemiis)^ in the ce^- 
phalic form of continued fever, in the serous apoplexy of au- 
thors, and wherever watery fluid is found in the lateral ven- 
tricles of the brain. It is further not unworthy of remark, that 
when this membrane secretes fluid in the figurate surface of the 
brain, the pia mater forms a similar fluid at its outer surface, in a 
most delicate cellular tissue between it and the arachnoid mem- 
brane, to which it then gives the appearance of beingraised by 
a thin jelly spread under it. ^^ \V hen a fluid,'' says Dr Baillie, 
*' resembling thin jelly, is thrown out under this membrane 
(die arachnoid), as frequently happens during fevers, it may be 
seen in many parts separated from the pia mater, and is then 
somewhat thickened. " The thickening is not real, but only 
ap)Tarent, and arises from the distention of the cellular tissue, 
which connects it to the pia mater. 

The observations on the brain proper and its parts, and on 
the relative proportion of cortical and medullary, or brown and 
white matter, are short and hasty, but sufficiently pertinent 
Dr Baillie justly denies the vulgar doctrine that the cortical 
matter is a congeries of minute vessels, and most of the other 
notions enteitained by different anatomists on this little known 
species of animal matter. 

*' Of the intimate structure of the cortical substance I believe verf 
little is satisfactorily known. Some have thought it to consist of no- 
thing else than a congeries of very fine blood-vessels. It is evident^ 
however, that no mere collection of vessels could be made to re« 
semble the cortical substance. The pulpiness so remarkable in thai 
substance could not be produced by a simple collection of vesselSf^ 
however minute ; nor can one imagine a collection of vessels to havq 
the same properties with any part of the brain. When a part of the. 
cortical substance is injected with fine injection, it appears to be 
very plentifully supplied with small blood-vessels ; but still it is very 
far from being entirely composed of them. ** 

On the results of microscopical observation, we have the fal- 
lowing remarks. 
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" Some Dioclern anatomigti and naturalists hnvp exam'uioil rite 
cortical substance with luicroscopcg of very great magnitym^ poweni 
but the reitult of tlieir observations ha» been ilitierent,— -a sCroBg; 
proof that much dependence is not to be placed on their accuracjtt' 
•Some bave thought it to coneist of very small rounded bodies plai:uli 

in « transparent jelly ; others have thought it to consist of rouniledl ^ 

bodies placed in a fine cellular structure ; and otheid have suppoaeib I 

that it consists of very fine tortuous tubes, with some email roundc^ 1 

bodies intermixed. With regard to myself, I cannot trust my own^ I 

accuracy in making minute microscopical observations ; and I franklir, I 
onn that I am totally unacquainted with the minute structure of ibiij 
substance." p. 110. 

Though absorbents have not been demonstrated in the braln^ j 
Dr Baillie entertains very confitlent hopes of their subsetjuenF j 
discovery. j 
" There ia every reason to suppose that the brain lias absorbent I 
vessels as well as arteries and veins ; but they cannot be very obvioirt - 1 
or they must have been long ago ascertained. The nature of the sub- 
stance of the brain must add very much to the difficulty of their Ae^ I 
tection ; but lime, perseverance, and favourable opportunities will ni' J 
length overcome every difEcutty, and the absorbent vessels of the braift 1 
will be as certainly kno<va to anatomists as those of otiier parUI' '\ 
Many circumstances shotr that absorption takes place in the brain, 1 
uidjt cannot be believed that it is can'ied on by a different appar»^ I 
bit, or on different principles, than in other parts of tlie body." i 1 
This is extremely tlubiotis ; ant! wKetlier absorption takeft , 
place in the brain or not, the Ibi-ce of analogical rensojiiiig is not I 
great to tihow that the same agents and sanie means ore en>« j 
[uoyed here as in otlier parts to produce the eifect. i* I 
The subsequent part of the discourise is occupied with the eK** j 
[lositjon of the structure ot the spinal cliuid and iLs meitibmiiettp I 
and of the nerves, their giingliuiis nml plexuses ; but contmn*^ I 
aothing on which we could with propriety make any obscn^ I 
Mtions. ^ I 
In the two next lectures the functions of the nervous systetri. 1 
»e discussed. A pretty full and correct view of the physiolQ<n(, ] 
^,lhis system, as it was taught by Haller, Whyte, and Culleo^ i 
it^veuwitb great neatness and precision; but wi^ shall noj^ 1 
nter into any details, as it is impossible to communicate an^ I 
i^tfluate idea of it by mere excerpts, and it would be dit^ j 
Gaut to select atiy individual passage more than another. \ j 
We proceed, therefore, to the third part of the vohimc^ j 
•tiich IS unquestionably the most vahiable, though the least J 
inposing, and in which we doubt not the medical reader will I 

K'ly trace the strong si-nse and jmlicioiis observation wUicli pci* J 
wily distinguished the chaniclcr of Dr Baillie, It consists ofM 
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^P short obserTfirions cliielly on tlie trcntment of diMtUe^ iJetiTctI 
B friim ibe personal exptrience of thirty yenrs. Dr Baillie tfp- 

peaj^ Ui have coitimoiiced tlie plan of reconlmg tlie results of 
his experience in the yenr 1819 only, wliefi he was residing sit 
Hanger Hill near Aclon, during his attendance at Windsor. 
It is to be regretted that he was prevented by the incessant and 
fetiguing duties of his profession Irom making these records more 
copious, and more extensive, as the specimen before us demon- 
^ stratea haw valuable the results of his extensive experience 
^L must have been. Whatever aid we derive from anatomical 
^1 knowledge in distinguiihing diseases and unfolding their nature, 
^f it is chiefly to experience that we look for the means of treating 
~ them successfully. It is this circumstance which gives the i«- 
trinsic value to the results of observation and experience, and 
which renders long experience more valuable than short. Mid 
judicious observation more valuable than that which is desul-' 
tory and careless. Yet it is not always that the results of ex- 
perience can be embodied into general rules ; for so many 
minute circumstances occur in almost every individual case,' 
that nothing requires a more delicate and nice exertion of the 
faculties than the application of remedies to the peculiarities of 
individual cases; and whoever excels most in this faculty, wtl( 

»also Ire the most successfhl practitioner of ihe artofheaKng. 
How thoroughly Dr Baillie understood this subject, will easily 
appear from the following remarks. 
" J am convinced,'' says Dr Baillie, in the beginning of these oh* ,j 
MTvations, " that the most successful Ireatment of patients will depenti , 
upon the exertion of sagacity or good common sense, guided by a 
competent professional knowledge ; and not by following strictly the 
rules of practice laid down in books, even by men of the greatest 
talents and experience. It is very seldom that dUeases are found I 
pure and unmixed, as they are commonly described by authors; and | 
there is almost an endless variety of constitutions. The treatment 
must be adapted to tfiis mixture and variety, in order to be as euc- ' 
cessful as circumstances will permit ; and this allows of a very wide 
field for the exercise of good common sense on the part of the phj^^J 
sician. A physician who should be guided strictly by the rules luil | 
down in books would be a very bad practitioner. In the following, 
short observations on the treatment of various diseases, I shall stale' I 
impartially the result of my experience, without entering into 

[ speculative reasoning which is often very fallacious." ' ^ ' 

The diseases which come under review in ih; 
Complaints of the Head. 
Some Diseases of the Neck. 
Some Diseases of the Chest. 
Palpitation of the Heart. 
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^■1^ Disetues in U>e catity of tlia nlxlonien 
^H|) InflommaiioU' of the 13owels> 
Some affeClions of the Liver. 
Some diseases ot'tlie Pancreas. 
Some diseases of the Spleen. 
.Some afliections of tlie Kidneys. 
Some diseased afTectlons of the Urinarj- htsddrr. '^ 

Some diseased affections of tlie Womb- 
Some diseased alieclions of the Ovarium. 
Fevers. 
Complaints of the 'Head. SicJc Headach, of that which 
depends on the state of the stomach and bowels, or an irritable' 
state of some of the nerves of the scalp, is not benefited by* 
bloodletting either general or topical. The remedies are lemJ" 
perate living* great attention to avoid improper diet, bitter^ 
3Dd purMtive medicines. The best common medicine is rhuJ_' 
barb anu soap, in such doses as to give two motions dailyj' 
Exercise, especially on horseback, is useful ; and keeping the* 
hair very short, so as to allow the applicadon of cold by af 
\xrgR sponge wrung out of water, gives temporary relief. In 
some instances where all remedies are unavailing, these com^i 
plaints dii^appear gradually after some months or years. '^ 

Apejiiexi/, Dr Baillie knew one instance of fatal apoplexy*' 
wll^e many of the blood-vessels were found after death to b^- 
much distended with blood, but without extravasation in any^ 
IHtitofth« brain. Besides large bleeding to be repeated ac- 
cardLi^ to circom stances, topical bleeding is of use. If th^ 
|>&lient escape by the ordinary means, it is safest to hve almost' 
entirely throughout future tife on vegetable food, to abstain'* 
from wine, spirits, and malt liquor, and to shun strong or con-^ 
^naed exertion of the mind. In a few instances after the fulI-1 \ 
ness of the vessels of the Ijrain had for some time subsided^ ] 
Dr B. has derived advantage from the moderate use of tonic ' 
medicines, especially steel. 

Ui/drocepkahi.i. " I have known in my own experience but ona"'] 
ioRirace of this disease being cured when fully formed. In this caseJ ] 
■Ulbe symptoms were well-marked, and llie disease had made such'i' 
progreis that squinting and an irregular puUe had taken places* I 
Ihm bad been no peculiar treatment, .except that mercurial ointrtD 1 
Wto WSB applied daily to a eoDsiderable sore on the upper part o£g I 
tlwhrad, which had been produced there by a blister. The iailivi^^^'l 
dui] k DOW alive, and is a young lady of good talents, which she hat ^ 
lii^y cultivated." 
" " '*^ appears to Dr B. to have become much more fre«^ 
the last iwcniy years than formerly. He hu 
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known very few instances radically cured, but a considerable 
number in which the intervals between the fits were rendered 
much longer. The medicines most useful in contributing to 
tliij effect were misletoe of ihe oak, oil of amber, and lunar 
caustic, the last of which is most powerful ; but in two instance* 
it tinged the skin of a dark colour. The bowels should be kept 
open, and brisk purgatives are useful in the commencement- 
Temperance in the use uf animal fuod, total abstinence from 
wine, ale, and porter, shaving the hair and cold applications are 
inculcated. 

, Tic Dnuloiircux seems also to have become more cotnmoO of 
late years, and more frequent among men than women. Dr B> 
does not recollect of having seen any instances of pcrmoaeBt 
cure either by internal medicines or by operation. Temporary 
curea for some months have been effected under the use of 
Peruvian bark and of arsenic. " The operation of dividing ilie 
nerve has in some instances prevented a return of the diseau 
for one or two years, but has not, as far as 1 know, prevoDtad 
it permanently. " 

DiKEAKES OF THE Neck. — SiceHhig oftke Lymphatic Glaitdt 
is tedious, and not much benefited by medicine. The most use- 
ful remedies are sarsaparilla with soda, Peruvian bark with 
soda, and some form of steel. Sea-air and tepid sea-waier 
bathing are often beneficial ; but the air and waters of Malvern 
are more useful than any other remedy. 

Bronckocele is not very uncommon in this country, more fre- 
quent among women thfin men, and among young than old 
l>ersonB. Not much under the influence of medicine, it may 
frequently disappear spontaneously, llr B. knew one or two 
cases in which the pndent was desti-oyed by the swelling com- 
pressing the windpipe and cesophagus. The most useful re- 
medies are burnt sponge, soda, and mercury used externsUy, 
either as ointment or plaster. 

Chronic hiflanimation of the Larynx and Trachea, occurs 
frequently, and is more common among men than women. Of- 
ten confined to the inner membrwie of the larynx and upper 
part of the trachea, it frequently spreads downwards and may 
affect the inner membrane of the bronchia, continuing several 
months, or for years with short intervals of amendment, and 
not unfrequently laying the foundation of consumption. The in- 
fluence ol remedies is either very gradual or not at all ; benefit ' 
may be derived from the repeated application of leeches at short 
intervals to the fore part of the neck, or the skin covering the 
upper bone of the slcninm, and from blisters; but perhaps the 
most useful remedy is a small scion inserted under ihc skin of- 
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^K^ejSeck very nenr the letynx. Internal medecinjfi 

iiitve lilllo effect ; but l!ic mubt iiscrul h exiract of htiuluck nil 
<lobes ol'five iriaiiis, llnet: times daily for some weeks. -1 

Qtiinsij.— The atlempis to prevent suppuration by &ppl^iH|Fl 
leeched under the angle of the lower jaw, have generally no f 
other effect than that of retarding inflammation, and protractii^ j 
the sufferinirs of the patient. If after one or two applications t 
of leeches, the swelling of the uvula and tonsils is not materia]- | 
ly lessened, the vnpour of warm water is to be inhaled ana | 
poultices are to be applied to the external fauces. 

DisK.ASES OF THE CiiiiST, PltiiTtsi/ and Peripveumony.—' 
When the great remedy, bloodletting, has not been applied 
early enoiigh, or in sufficient quantity, and an abscess has been 
formed in the lungs, which has burst, patients have, in the j 
greater number of instances seen by Dr Baillio, recovered bo^ 
very slowly. Under these circumstances, the medical attendagi ^ 
has little to do but avoid mischief. The constitution should^ j 
moderately supported without being loo much stimulated. Afo- \ 
derate doses of myrrh, decoction ot bark, or infusion of s 
hitter, with light animal diet, and even a little wine, are sorne*^ I 
times of use ; bui care muil be taken not to excite new iuflaot* | 
nUtion. 

'"Tn the course of my experience through many years, I havg^ J 
InOwh a few instanccB of abscess being formed in the lunga without j 
Kay previous pain in the chest, or diliicuity of breathing or observ- 
able fever. Such patients upon some exertion, or even without e*- 
ertion, have suddenly coughed up a considerable quantity, perfaapl 
half a pint or more of pus ; and this \\as been to the patient the finfiS i 
iotlination of disease. In Kuch cases the inflammation of the lungs { 
must have proceeded so slowly as to have produced little or no pElia'1 
in the chest, and not to have ukrmed the constitution so as tc ' " 
ftver. •' 

it is probable that these cases were the chronic pleurisy s 
^ell described by Bagtivi. 

Consumption. — Dr Bailiie knew one or two cases of patients^ 
^i> recovered from phthisis apparently fully formed. He thinkt'j 
liowever he mij^ht have been mistaken, and further inquiry wotfldJ J 
lisve ihown that they were small absessea of the Jungs of a" 
_COQlinon and not a strumous nature. He had known a good*] 

my iastances in which persons threatened with consumptio 

^.Mcovered by going into a milder climate, or even intfl 
. —Jvansfaire or Cornwall ; but he does not recollect a singl^^ 
nittance of recovery when the disease had been decidedly 
Wmed. On the advantages of particular places, he conjectures 
I'wdiffereiit situations may suit better with the constitutions of 
different individunls. M'hen there is no symptom of active 
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{H.-cloraI inflaninialioiiy wliitc fish or litrht animal food may be 
ealcn at dinner; and he has occasionally seen benefit from tak- 
in<^ one or two glasses of wine diluted with water ; but wine is 
pjonerally improper. He has seen a good deal of temporary 
advantage from myrrh, from ammonia, and from light bitters 
united to the acetic acid; but no medicine is of permanent and 
substantial use. Repeated blisters, or a seton inserted under 
the .skin, in some )^art of the chest, are occasionally beneficiaL 

llijdratkornx^ when unconnected with disease of the heart or 
lungs, is generally more readily affected by medicine than 
ascites or ovarian dropsy. The most efficacious medicine is 
mercury combined with squill and foxglove, in the proportion 
of five grains of the blue pill, with one grain of the powder of 
Miuill, and half a grain of that of foxglove given twice or thrice 
daily. I)r Baillie, however, does not remember one instance of 
permanent cure, though he has seen a good many in which the 
symptoms were repeatedly removed by the same means in the 
same patient. He speaks iavourably of scarifying and cupping 
the ankle as a means of relieving dillicult breathing. 

Palpitation (f the heart may take place at any period of life, 
but is more common at an early period, as from fifteen to 
twenty-live years of age, when it depends either on morbid ir- 
ritability of the nerves of the heart, or on some imperfect state 
of digestion. Rest, temperance, and shunning mental irrita- 
tion, are the most eifectual remedies in the first case ; and, in 
tiie second, the condition of the stomach must be improved, 
and constipation obviated. 

Of the palpitation which depends on enlargement of the heart 
from rheumatism, he speaks in the following terms. ; 

** The enlargement, in general, goes on increasing till life is de- 
stroyed ; but 1 have known two cases where the enlargement stopped 
at a certain point, the increased action of the heart in a great raea- 
purc subsided, and iW piiticnts acquired a tolerable degree of healtb» 
Thvy are kUh iwic at ire, and they have the prospect of living, with 
care, till the ordinary term of life. Such a forlunatc issue is rare t 
but the disease may be ixencrally retarded in its progress by raudi re*^ 
of body, quietness of mind, and a very temperate mode of living. " 

Aft<iina ptrtoris he rojn'esents as almost constantly depend*-' 
ing on ossiiicallon ofl^.o coronary arLuiies; but he admits tb^ 
ho met with two cases in which svnnitoms exactly resemblir^i 
llioso of this ilisoase de}Kr.ded upon imperfect digestion, ai^ 
disappeared as the stomach improved. 

1)isi:asi:s in thk Cavity ok the AnnoMEN. Asdics, d ^ 

^ VH:iidmg on morbid stale of the liver or spleen, is never penn-^ 

&^\Uly removixl ; and even when the viscera are sound^ it is, a ^ 

^^Mcdiiig to th« expcrieuce of Dr T-, rarely cuied by mediciiv * 
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The most efficacious remedies are siipertartrate of potass, and 
small doses of elaterium. " In two or perhaps three cases 
during my experience^ ascites has gradually got well without 
medicme, after the common remedies had been sufficiently 
tried, and had failed. " Of the efficacy of bloodletting, he enter- 
tains no doubt from the testimony of late publications ; but he 
has not sufficient personal experience of this remedy to enable 
liim to appreciate its value. 

Penionitis has been more relieved by repeated application of 
leeches than by general bleeding. The most efficacious purga- 
tives in this disease are calomel and the neutral salts. 

Affections of the Stomach, The most important is one in 
which the stomach throws up in large quantity a fluid like 
cocoa — a quart at a time, and this repeatedly for many days 
together. He regards this condition of the stomach as some- 
times connected with a diseased state of the liver. It proved 
fatal in several instances; — but in others, especially in two 
cases, the complaint subsided for several months at a time, and 
the persons enjoyed, in the interval, tolerable health, and are 
still alive. "In one case I had an opportunity of examining 
tlie condition of the stomach after death. It was very capacious, 
and was half filled with this brown fluid, but did not appear to 
be at all diseased in its structure. The neighbouring viscera, 
as the liver and spleen, were perfectly sound. The fluid would 
appear to be formed by a diseased secretion of the inner mem- 
brane of the stomach, without any apparent morbid structure." 
Tliis disease is little under the influence of medicine or diet ; 
but, in two or three cases, benefit seemed to result from astrin- 
gent medicines combined with moderate doses of opium, and 
from obviating costiveness. 

In simple atony of the stomach, the remedy is a course of 
the Bath waters. 

Di/se7itery should not be treated with opiates and astringents 
till the stools are freed from mucus and blood by the use of 
mild purgatives, especially castor oil. " As there is always an 
inflammatory condition of the bowels in this disease, leeches 
may be applied to the seat of the sigmoid flexure of the colon, 
and the upper extremity of the rectum, with a considerable 
chance of benefit. " 

In defective secretion of bile, even when this fluid is unusally 
dark coloured, he speaks highly of the blue pill and purgatives 
continued for some time; but disapproves of long or liberal 
courses of mercury. " When mercury is carried oeyond the 
pomt that is necessary, it often injures the constitution by weak- 
ening it, and by rendering the nervous system very irritable. " Jf 

Abscess of the Liver may break externally, when the patient 
recovers entirely, unle^t there be something unfavourable iw-tiia 
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tons til itl inn. Wlieii it commimkntcs wJlh the linij^s, and the 
iimttev is broit^lit ap by ciiii^Itlii^, the piitieiit, ii' prudent, ami 
possessed of a toleriibly fpwd ciiiistitution, will sometimes at 
last entirely recover. When it commiinicates with the sto- 
mach, und the nintler is dtsclmi'ired sometimes by vomilinj^, 
sometimes by the bowels, he will alsu not uii frequently recover. 
And tiiotigh the same observation may be extended to an abscess 
nf the liver, which communicutes both with the stomach and the 
lunjpj, the circumstunres are more nnfavnurable in this than in 
the otiier two cases. Id these cases medicine can do little be- 
nefit; but much injury may be done by imprudent or unskilful 
management. Stimulating diet, too much or too violent exer- 
cise, and exposure to cold may lead to a fatal event, 

The Pancreas is less liable to disease than any other import- 
nnt ^laiid in the body. Dr Baillie has known only a solitary 
example dunnjr the thirteen years in which he was physician 
of .Si George's Hospital, under the care of Dr Heberden ju- 
nior; and this was not known till after death. This circuni- 
Stiince would prove rather the little effect disease of the Pan- 
creas exercises on the functions, than the absointe rarity of 
the occurrence, — were it ntit that DrBaillie expressly states, thxt 
of all the dead bodies wliich he had examined, he had not fbttiHl 
a single instance in wliich the pancreas was so large that it 
conid have been recognized by examination during life. On 
the Spleen we see nothing worthy of notice. 

Affectiovs of the kidneys,— are more common thatt in 
most other glands, and more frequent in men ihan in women. 
Abcfsses may be common or strumous ; they are rarely perma- 
nently cured ; but patients recover their general health, and 
retain it for several months, or even years, Medicine has lit- 
tle control over them. A seton inserted in the Joins, or in the 
flank of that side where the diseased kidney is situated, is some- 
times useful. Among internal medicines, the whortleberrj 
{^nrbutui uva ursi), and the compound tincture of benzoin, hare 
sometimes been serviceable. 

Hemorrhage from the kidneys, may arise from distension bf 
the renal blood-vessels, and consequent rupture, or from the 
laceration of a sharp concretion. The remedies are bleeding, 
general and topical especially, cold applications to the loins 
and belly; as internal medicines, great benefit has often been 
derived from nitre, the dilute sulphuric acid, and the tincture 
of muriated iron, — the last of which is particularly useful ; and, 
lastly, quiet, a cool chamber, and vegetable diet, are indispen- 
sible conditions to a favourable termination. 

" I tlo not recollect any instance in which the patient has not re- 
vere^ froin this coniplaint, when it has not been connected with 
-J. — .1,.. r — ;"-i^]p disease uflhe kidueyg^" 
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Hiahelts, — Among a good niaiiy iiistaiicuK, a connidcrsble 
pro|HfrUoii liave goi well, or liatl their s^niptonis very niuili 
uiitigated, under the ctire of Dr Biiillie. The most successful 
plan of treattiient, was to give considerable doses nt' opiuiiM 
CQinbineil with rhubarb, or some otlier bitter. Bleeding i'roi 
llie system, und topical bleeding from the loins, are oAen iiim _ 
iul. 'i'be diet should be temperate, but [^liiefly of utlimoi food; • 
•in! the best drink is liristoi water. 

bi tlie observations on the uiskased ArFECTiOMS oiUie Uri 
iiiiry Bhulder, Womb, and Ovarium, there is uuihing wluiji ^ 
itxjuires very particular notice. . | 

Up MY ExpicKiENCE IN Fevehs. — In TyiihoHS Ffwr, the t-K'^<J 
peiience of Dr Baillie was derived chiefly from the cases of tit^ 
George's Hospital, during thirteen years attendance as physi- , 
cian. Tlie contagious projierty of tJiese fevers he regards b» 
inconsiderable, but entertains no doubt of their being readily, 
communicated from one individual to another, when patienu 
are crowded to<;etIier, and the apartnients are ill veutilated. . 
He admits of no remedy having specific powers in checking, ^ 
llie disease ; and he regards the most successful treatment, 'to Im . 
lliAt which removes or mitigates symptoms as they rise. LocsV 
aSection.i of the head, chest, or belly, must be controlled, in 
the first cose by cupping, leeches, ai)d cold applications ; in the 
second, by cupping, leeches, blisters, and saiine medicines; and 
in the third, by purgatives, leeches, and fomentations or bli^ 
lers. Too vigoious a circulation over the body, without ap- 
parent local affection, may be corrected by a very cautious 
bleeding from the arm, by purging, and by saline medicines; 
but a constitution with feeble actions is to be strengthened with 
aliaiulnting remedies, especially wine in suitable doses. The 
Ibllowing observation on blood-letting deserves notice. 

" During the greater part of the time in which I have praptis^ 
medicine, physicians in general, and myt^elf among tliat number, 
have, 1 believe, been too sparing in taking an^y blood in typhout 
fevur. It waa hardly ever directed to be tiiken away from liie aroi, 
and not often locally, except by the application of leeches to the 
tiead. Of late years, many physicians have gone into the opposite 
extreme, and have taken away blood too profusely. In the course 
of a few years, this remedy, like every other, will find its true levd.'' 

Inltniiilteni fevers, it is well known, are less common in 
london than fcH-merly. Dr Baillie, while he was physician to 
St George's Hospital, saw perhaps five or six cases annually, 
chiefly among the poor Irish lodged in St Giles's. In some pf 
iJiese cases, the oiigin of the disease could be clearly traced to 
'ly etiiuvia; but in others not, as the patients reported- 
Itey had lived in Hi Giles's for several years, and had aU 
'&«d) employed a> labourers in London, pr Biiilliri| 
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however, admits that these persons may have been exposed to 
marshy effluvia in the neighbourhood, without knowing or re- 
collectin[^ it. A similar remark had been previously made by 
WiUan and by Baleman. 

Dr Baillie has known a good many cases in which bark alone 
would not cure ague ; but when a grain of calomel was given 
every night tor eight or ten evenings, bark cured the ague in 
the course of a few days. Arsenic cures ague in general sooner 
than bark, and produces no bad effect, if it be given in proper 
doses, and be not continued too long. When the ague has 
been stopped for three or four days, Dr Baillie recommends 
the arsenic to be given up, and half a drachm of bark in pow- 
der to be administered three or four times a day for perhaps a 
week. Some cases he has seen cured by the powder of Ca^z- 
mus Aromatictis^ or Sweet Flag, which is not an uncommon re- 
medy among the lower orders of people in Sussex, 

We have been more full and minute in our account of the 
contents of this volume, because it is printed, but not publish- 
ed, a distinction which we think should not have been made. 
Our readers, we doubt not, will agree with us in the opinion 
already expressed of their value, especially of the Observations. 
We conclude with remarking, that it is unfortunate that the 
volume was not given to the public along with those of Mr 
Wardrop, which would have rendered the observations of their 
illustrious author much more extensively useful to the profes- 
sion, than their present condition allows them to be. 
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The Siuily of Medichie. Second Edition. By John Mason 
GooD,'M.D. F.R.S. F.R. S.L. Mem. Am. Phil. Soc. 
and F. L. S. of Philadelphia. — In Five Volumes. Loiidon, 
Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, 1825. 

OF this learned and elaborate work, the present edition is 
both enlarged and improved. The science of medicin^^, 
we are happy to think, is stationary neither in its principles 
nor in its practical applications; for as the jformer are un- 
dergoing extension and correction, the latter are rendered 
ir.ore simple, more powerful, and more direct. The first edi- 
tion of this work exhibited a very comprehensive view of the 
state of medical knowledge at the time of its publication three 
years ago ; but what w^as correct and complete in 1822, might 
require modification and addition in 1825; and with this lau<p* 
dable obiect the learned author has availed himself of the de*- 
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mand for a new edition of his work, by introducing such changes ; 
and supplementary matter as the progressive improvement of \ 
science has since suggested. 

The general arrangement and substantial contents of the. 
work remain indeed the same ; but many articles have received 
important additions and corrections ; several have been new 
modelled and almost written over again ; in some part of the 
work chapters entirely new have been introduced on diseases 
which previously were either imperfectly or erroneously de- 
scribed, or entirely omitted ; and in every part of the Avork 
great pains have been taken to render it as complete a body of 
medical information as possible. 

Of these improvements the sources are various. Dr Good 
has not disdained to illustrate British pathology and practice, 
by reflecting on it some of the clearest and steadiest rays of 
those liffhts which adorn the medical schools of France and 
Germany ; and he has been studious to obviate the objection 
which was perhaps not unreasonably advanced against the first 
edition of his work, that he had taken too little notice of the 
contemporaneous medical writers of the Continent. So nume- 
rous, however, are the publications both periodical and occa- 
sional of foreign countries, so multifarious are their contents, 
and so various their merits, that it is no light task to make the 
proper selection and concentration. In keeping within reason- 
able bounds, Dr Good has exercised much judgment and dis- 
cretion in giving what is valuable, without what is immaterial 
or indifferent, and in adhering rather to the useful and neces- 
sary than to the curious. We know not whether his labours in 
this respect will obtain the applause of the exclusive admirers 
pf foreign medicine and pathology; but they merit at least the 
approbation of the diligent student and the rational physician. 

Tlie experiments ot Rolando, Flourens, and Magendie in 
France, and of Charles Bell and Mr Shaw in this country, on 
the functions and influence of the nervous system, and various 
other physiological researches, have called for particular notice 
in the pnysiological introductions. 

Dr Good, however, has also availed himself of domestic 
sources of information. The reports which, for several years, 
the Director-General of the Army Mediqal Board, has been 
collecting from almost every quarter of the globe, on every sub- 
ject related with the formation, the nature, and the treatment 
of diseases, form a repository of important facts, to which it 
>«rould be difficult to find any thing equal either in the collec- 
tions of nations or of individuals. To these stores, the author 
has had recourse for information on various distempers of hot 
dimates and remote countries. Thus he has been enabled to 
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insert some recent information on Asiatic or spasmodic cholera ; 
remarks on the hebetude of sj'philiric action in the West In- 
dies, and the comparative insusceptibility of the constitution to 
its power in these regions ; sundry observations on the advan- 
tiige of encampments in preventing the extension of yellow fe-* 
ver ; and the account of the progress and general nature of that 
multiform disorder of the East, the Beriberi. 

In speaking of dysentery Dr Good has introduced some im* 
portant information on the pathology and treatment of this dis- 
ease, for which he makes his acknowledgements to the valuable 
contributions of Dr Cheyne in the Dublin Hospital Reports. 
On the subject of smallpox and its modifications, he has avail- 
ed himself of the learned and laborious researches of Dr Thom- 
son, and of the interesting posthumous sketch of the nosolo- 
gist of cutaneous diseases. On the still undetermined question 
of the nature of syphiloid maladies, he has entered into more full 
and lenjjthened discussion ; and he has surveyed with much 
care and judgment the circumstances which our recent experi- 
ence has communicated on the sanative powers of mercury in 
pox, and on the question of the spontaneous sanability of this 
variable disease. Some new matter is also added on certain dis- 
eases of the organ of vision and on their respective origin from 
nervous or organic disgrder. And the interest which the ques- 
tion of the contagious nature of plague recently excited both in 
the House and out of doors, has leu him to enter more at large 
into the history, laws, and natural limits of this formidable ma^ 
lady. 

Of subjects on wliich entire new articles have been written, 
the following may be mentioned : — 15/, The Erythema anato- 
MICUM, or spreading and destructive inflammation of the cellu- 
lar membrane which in certain circumstances ensues on a 
wound, puncture, or a bruise of the hand ; 2wrf, Tliat little 
known disease termed Anaemia or Bloodlessness ; of which the 
author has given a good account from the observations of Pro- 
fessor Halle of Paris, and Dr Combe of Leith ; Src/, The Me- 
lanosis of M. Breschet and other authors ; 4//^, Lateral dis- 
tortion or cui'vature of the spine, Entasia Rachybia, of 
which so much ha§ recently been said by iShaw, Dods, ancj 
Bampfield ; 5M, Pulpy disorganization of the brain, RamoU 
Ihsemttnt of the French pathologists, Mollities Cerebri of 
Rochoux, and 6M, A peculiar species of Trichosis ; T. Sen- 
siTiVA, noticed some time ago in this Journal. To these may 
be addeil a succinct account of the stethoscope and its uses iu 
mediate auscultation, and occasional notices of the new and ac- 
live fo£nis of medicines, for which we are principally indebted 
tio the r^ifined chemistry of thi; French pharmacologists. 
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By the introduction o f such additional matter as this/ it 
may be supposed that the work is somewhat enlarged. The 
second volume, which was formerly bulky, is divided into two ; 
and the diseases of the sanguineous function, instead of being 
confined as formerly to this volume, occupy in the present edi- 
tion the second and third. With the other additions and en- 
largements in the subsequent part of the work, what was ori- 
ginally contained within the compass of four volumes, is now 
expanded into five. 

Of the merits of tliis work we formerly expressed our opi- 
nion at considerable length ; and it is not now requisite to re- 
sume the subject. Its good and bad points we canvassed in 
the spirit of liberal criticism, but we trust without asperity. 
Though we still entertain the same opinion of its defects, we must 
confess, that the oftener we read it, the more excellent it appears. 
The information is copious, accurate, and various ; the research 
and learning unrivalled ; the style clear and precise ; and the 
language, when not too affected, is classical and pleasing. It 
certainly contains the most comprehensive and correct view of 
medical knowledge extant; and we know no work from which ' 
the student will derive greater information, and obtain it in a 
more interesting manner. 
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1. Veher das Alter des BaucJi-und Gehdrmutter-Schnifts an Lcbefi" 
den. Von Dr Mansfeld, practischem Arzte und Geburts- 
helfer zu Braunschweig, pp. 24. 1824. 

On the Antiquity of Gastrotomy and Hysterotomy [Ccesareafi 
Operation) on the Living Subject, By Dr Mansfeld, Ac- 
coucheur. Brunswick, i824, 

2. Geschichte einer glUckiichen Entbindung durch den Kaiser schnitt 
nebst Btmerkungen uber diese Entbindung^ s weise ueberhairpt* 
Von Dr J. H. Schenk, Siegen. pp. 150. (ISiebold's Jour- 
nal fur Geburtsulfe. Nov. 1825. Audi besonders ged- 
ruckt). 

Qaie of Successful delivery by the Cccsarean Operation with 2?e- 
marks on this Mode of Delivery in General, By Dr J. H. 
Schenk, Siegen, (First published in Siebold's Journal tor 
Mijd;i¥ifery, and afterwards in a separate Pamphlet). Nov* 

Jn' the former of these pamphlets, Dr Mansfeld endeavours to 

show, that the Csesarean operation was undertaken long 

l^lore the time usually stated by dillercnt writers on this sub- 
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ject. 8ome authors conceive ihu cnsc rccitwl by NfcOLAit be 
FjtLcoNiis * an tlie first in which tlie operatiim was perfoiined 
oil llie living subject. Others, on the contrary, among whom 
is the late Osiaiidifr, f are of opiDion, that tlie true CiBsaveau 
openition was performed, for the first time, in the beginning 
of the 16th century, by Jacob EuFEn, % on bis own wile; aail 
Kurt SpJtENUEL^ is inclined tu tliink, that we cannot with 
certainty go any farther back than the beginning of the ITtli 
century (1610), when, accordinjp to him, gastro-hyslerotomy 
was undertaken for the first time by Jeremias Tmutmann. 
Some again, as Delectrce, LETit£T,and Mauric£AU, pass over 
altogether the antiquity of this operation on the living subject, or 
like Plenk or Gauoien (Dictionnairc des Sciences; Medicates) 
amuse themselves with the testimony of Plinv, \\ who spuaks of 
tlie operation only on those who die in a state of piegnaiicj. 
It is however not improbable, that about the time, or perhapa ft 

Kttle later, when the Cffisarian operation was directed by law lo 

be performed on deceased pregnant persons, its performance oil 
the living subject, owing to a series of unfortunate cases, was 
oeglected, but some centuries after again brought into prac- 
iice. It is certamly extremely probable, that during a space of 
more than 'two thousand years, this operation, which the an- 
Gieuts under other circumstances knew so well how to per- 
form, was resorted to in cases of difficult labour, when the or- 
dinary means failed in affording relief. 

The assertions of Ambrose Parc, IT the most celebrated sur- 
f;eonin France during the 16th, andof J, S. Saccomke'* towards 
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f Hondliucli der EatbinftungBkunst, S Bil. S Abtheil 
p, 29t, 

J Fcetus vlvi ex malre viva aue alferius »itffi periculo fieiu 

mo conscripts, Cispauo Bauhino lutine rcddiU, saiWa histuriiii nucia ci coDonna 

«L Badl. 1591. & p. 117. 

& GwicliichtD AtT Chirurgic, I. TTieil, Halle 1305^ p. 388. 
'I Hutonii Naturalii, Lib. vll. cap. 7. 
4 DabominiflgerieratiiiaE Cap. XXX L " CaQtenim noa posanin solis nunu^^ 

;ae> qui libi visas iimlicrra affinaant, quibua noa eumel aovocula aliduiiiun cuia mb 

'Lrlo litem rL.'Aci5sixm ait ad fdetum, iiuniquam aliuqiii prmlitunim, extralimdiiai^^ 
id eniin salvB matrc fieri posse mihi persuaitere nunquam potui. propter ncccssui ' 

• Ml Tulneris in epigastrii musoulis, uterique luiHtantia magnitudinem . gravidai^^ 
(9i!ni ct .psrturiunli nutUeri cum uUrus multo sanguine undique dittcnljs tobis tifr^ — 
■eat, ingentoin indc hacmorrhagiaHi, prorsumqiif leUialem conseqni nectssum favet=- ~ 

* Vmnda cbniolidato uteri vutncra, baud pcnnibsurit est obducta dcatrii ipsDAdr"' 
■J aao ad novae prolb geslationiHn dilalari. His aliisque ci cniuis id oura(ioiil> g ^ ^ 

iuis, quod periculi ct despuratiDnis plenum est, mlniinc iisutpandum ccnseQ. " vu^V' 
ppna chirui^ea oiled. per Pctium Uir<..nb;uliium. Frantofurli 15il0. p. 519. 

'* Elemcni ile la Science dn AvcoucliciiiL'iib, I'ruf. p, viii — xi. Luvine l-'rancais^^ 
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the end of the 18th century, respecting the Caesarean operatioOs 
are not deserving c^ much attention, since Parc is rather incon^* 
sistent, when oa the one hand he denies the possibility of the 
fortunate termination of this operation, {as according to him the 
patient must bleed to death), and then immediately confirms 
the numerous successful cases related by Rousset in his Trait£ 
de Vhysterotomie (Paris X581), under the testimony of Professor 
de MoNANTEiL by the words, j*atteste ce que desstis. The ab- 
surd doctrine of Saccombe against the Csesarean operation, arose 
entirely from jealousy towards those of his contemporaries who 
had performed it ; and in proof of this, we need only state the mo- 
tive which Saccombe ascribes to Rousset for recommending 
this operation. *^ Francis Rousset, en propageant une opera- 
tion toujours mortelle, eut le double motif du fanatisme et de T- 
ambition, en faisant' egorger les femmes des Protestans, pour 
plaire a Medicis, qui en reconnoissance des ses bons offices, le 
fi t medecin de sa cour. " ( Vide Elemens de la Science des Aceotiche-^ 
m.€ns,par Saccombe^ p. 283.) After this, Saccombe's opinion re- 
»|3ecting the cases mentioned by Rousset will not be regarded 
vv'ith much attention. Whether, however, it be true or not, ac- 
C5<irdingto Rousset, that Jacob Rufer really performed the ope^ 
*"ixtion on his wife, is of little consequence, if it can be proved 
•-^lat, in the beginning of the eleventh century at least, if not ear- 
'<*r, gastro-hysterotomy was performed on the living subject. 
The Thalmud, which owes its origin to the learning of the 
^^^cicnt Jews, and is a production of great antiquity, contains 
*^^inute accounts respecting this operation, allof which evident- 
* V" relates to its performance on the living subject. Even in the 
-^lischnajoth'? which may be considered as the oldest work which 
^ \ je Jews possess, we find mention made of this operation under the 
^ame^3l"» Ki'V (division of the parietcs) ; and in the eighth division 
^f the work is contained the following passage. ^' In a case of 
twins, neither the first child which shall be brought into the world 
by cutting into the abdomen, nor the second can receive the rights 
of primogeniture, either as regards the office of priest, or the suc- 
cession to the property. " Both the Talmud and the Misch- 
najoth possess several commentaries from different learned 
Jews ; and the passage above quoted has received from each al- 
most a different interpretation ; but from all it is very apparent^ 
that the operation was occasionally practised on the living sub- 
ject. The indications for the performance of the Caesarean oper 
ration are not contained in these works, and are only to be 

• The Mlschvqyotli was composed 140 years after the birth of Chrivt by aU tbf 
learned Jews tiien living. Some even think it still older. 
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fMind in modern timee; since it is by tiiking Liic dilTerentdi' 
nensions of the pelvis onl}-, that it run be ascertained whether 
delivery can take place in the natural way or not. If we con- 
tinue our researches farther back, we shall find other proofs of 
the Caisarcan operation bein^ of older date than ihat ireneraily 
ascribed to it by the learned. In awoik called the NinuA, which 
may be considered as an appendix lo theTiiALMun, we find 
{Dlv. 5ch) in allusion to the time during which the husbands 
were to abstain from their wives after delivery, " that it was not 
necessary for the woman to observe the days of purification af- 
ter the removal of the child through the parieles of the abdo- 
men. " What then can be a stronjrer proof that the Ctesurean 
operation was known at that time than the above passage ? and 
how natural is the conclusion that it was frequently performed 
on the living subject with suceess, particularly when one con- 
siders that, in the same work, (ihe Nidda), there are several con- 
troversies respecting the point, whether it was necessary for 
women after delivery by this operation, to observe the days of 
purification. Maimonides, who was written a commentary on 
the ISiDDA, enters into an explanation about the words ^£^1 
itri' which, accordinj^ to him, sijjnify, that a woman, who can- 
not bear in the natural way, should be opened in the side, and 
in this way delivered of her ofl"3prinfr. From this also we may 
see, that the incision in the Imca ulba is not the oldest mode of 
performing the operation, as Okiandeh • ihoufrht, but that the 
incision on one side claims the priority. How the operation 
was performed, Salomo Jaiihi, a very learned llabbi, who 
has written a commentary on the Niuda, informs ns, in the fol- 
towin/j words :— " The abdomen must be opened by Samm, tlte 
child extracted, and then the parts healed." Samm, in this 
passage, has a different signification from that in which it is ge- 
nerally employed: It usually means aroma, or a substance 
which penetrates every thing by its smell ; but here it evidently 
signifies an instrument, which was sufliciently sharp for the di- 
viaion of various parts. 

These are the results of Dr Mansfeld's investigations, and 
they form, in our opinion, " a valuiible addition lo the history 
of the Csesarean operation. The point which Dr M. has en- 
deavoured to prove was doubted by Osiandeb, who, only a year 
<ir two before his death, said, that he did not think the removal 
of the child, through an incision on either side of ihc abdomen^ 
had been performed earlier than the operation in ihe linra albot 
viz, the 16th century, but that it would be extremely remark- 
able if it could be ascertained that the operation on the side had 

• ^<udbul:h dti: LiitliiuaBiisskuiut, 2luT Uaades, ^ler .\blli, p. 3W, § 15j. 



lieen performwl eoilier either on tlie dead or tlvinp s 
Dr M<tNiiFELn has proved, a& far as the thing admiifi ofprool 
ihM the opcnition waa performed, in early times, amoog thl 
Jev^ although no particular cases are mentioDed, (for such ar 
not to be found oo record), stilt the operation is so frequen^j 
mentioned in the old rabbinical writings, that the fact of r| 
having been performed long before the Ibth century i 
piaceu beyond all doubt. 

We see then that with the ancients the Ca;sarean operV 
iiun wfis always performed on the side : the left side wa 
lint chosen in order to avoid the liver ; afterwards it was pef 
rormed on Imth sides according to the situation of the u 
and the supposed situation of the placenta. The iucisloi 
niaJe on the external side of the recti muscles, and parallel \ 
tliem ; fre<]uently it was carried in an oblique direction towart^ 
ilifl pubes. The bleeding which attended this mode of pa 
Inrming the operation must have been very considerable, froi 
llie frequent woundinj; of the epigastric artery ; but still it ii 
curious fact, that from 1500 to 1769, a space in which, accoi 
iog to Stcin, 82 CiBsarean operations were performed in i 
BMe, only six turned out unfortunate. First between 1770 a 
IfSOfSonie celebrated accoucheurs, both in Germany and France] 
'~ |im to adopt the linea alba as the best ^ipot for the incisionj 
isvperation is ascribed by some to Z. Platnek, but Maw 
teAu knew it, and Gu£rin first performed it. * In ( 
by, Henkel first (17Gy) attempted the operation in the linei 
W, but Oeleurue revived it, and named a surgeon of Lislej 

■ ViinoguiER, as its first proposer. Deleurgef was thechw 
lion who showed the advantages which were to be derived froa. 

■ mode of performing the operation, by preventing the proi 

pion of the intestines, and the loss of blood. Since that timtyj 

tiinea alba is the spot which has been generally chosen. Shortly 

^ this period Lauerjat recommended quite a contrary dl< 

Uoo for the incision. According to him, the uterus should^ 
be divideil in an horizontal directioii ; and he proposed thai 
lint incision should be made between the recti muscles and tli» J 
■pine, just below the third laUe rib, at the point towards whiiJ 
llie uterus prtgects. He thought this mode possessed the fol 
lowing advantages: 1st, as the lower two thirds of the utertn 
remain uninjured, a cavity might easily form in which the ( 
fused blood would be received, without passing into the cavitf* 



• Gucrin, Ilntuire ili's dciii Opcrallons Cm-ui 
t Jd. F. A. lleUurge, Ob^^rvalioiis sur YO^en 
% Jic. Puis, 1770. 
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of tlic nbdomcn, 3dly, The transverse wound of the utcttia 
beals in the completest manner, since the contraction of this part 
takes place principally Trom above downwards. Sdly, That this 
was also the case with the incision in the inlegoments he en- 
deavoured to prove, by the direction which the fibres of the 
niuscles oblique and transreraalis toolt. Lauvehjat per- 
formed the CiEsarean operation in this mode twice with success, 
but it met with a great deal of criticism from his contemporaricB, 
and was not at alt {generally adopted. G. W. Steim • whose 
principal object in the treatment of persons on whom the Ceesa- 
lian operation had been performed, was to prevent the separa- 
tion of the lips of the wound of the uterus, objected to the 
modes which had been before tried, because, first the longi- 
tudinal incision (either in the linea alba, or external to it), was 
very likely to produce separation of the edges of the womid 
from the pressure exerted on the uterus from above, and the 
" opposition from below or within, and iu the transverse wound, 
' because one edge might very easily lap over the oiher. Ac- 
cording to Stejn the middle, when the two modes, viz. in tfie 
diagonal direction, could provide the proper position of the 
edges of the wound, because the Hps of the diagonal wouuclj, as 
• Boon as the uterus was compressed in the larger pelvis, 'would 
be mechanically kept in apposition. For those reasons St^ia ' 
proposed that the incision should be commenced from the etid 
of the last rib, and carried obliquely over the abdomen towai'ds 
the ramus of the pubes of the opposite side, so that the middle 
- of the incision should come in contact with the middle of ihe 
linea alba. The danger of the Ceesarean operation, however, 
does not arise from tlie separation of tlie edges of the wound 
of the uterus, for in the greatest number of the cases which have 
btien examined af^er death, this did not exist, and in those cases 
in which it does, the wound is not likely to be closed in the way 
iii which Stein supposed. It is true that Stein found a com- 
plete separation of the edges of the wound in one case which he 
examined, but the usual appearance is to find the lower angle 
of the wound gaping, whilst the edges of the upper halfof uie 
uterus are in close contact. Thus for instance, Klein found 
on examination of a person who lived four days after the opera* 
tion the stomach and bowels distended with air, the uterus of 
the size of a man's two fists lying at the entrance of tlie pelvis, 
so thai the wound rested against the bladder. The inner edge 
of the lips of the wound were in contact.but not adhering to 
tit each other; at the lower angle only were they asunder ; the 
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external edges stood one inch apart from each other. At the 
base of the uterus the parictes were quite thick » the neck, hoW^ 
ever, was quite thin. * Mkndel examined the corpse of a per- 
son who died a hundred hours after the operation, and found 
the uterus six inches in length, four and a quarter broad, and 
above two inches thick. At the upper half the edges of the 
wound were quite close to each other, but not adhering ; in<- 
ferioriy they were separated to the extent of an inch, f This 
separation at the inferior angle is not always met with as mky 
be seen by perusing the cases in Siebold's Journal fur Gebwi'S" 
hidfe II. Bd. III. Heft, from Servacs, and those from Weis- 
SENBORN, \ where the edges of the wound were formed in the 
%vhole length were found close to each other although not adher- 
ing. These and similar observations show the fallacy of Stein's 
opinion, which he too hastily drew from a few isolated cases. 
Anotlier mode of performing the operation by making a trans- 
verse incision in the integuments between the rectus muscle and 
the spine, was most distinctly recommended by Lauverjat, and 
after him Demker, § advised that the incision should be car- 
ried through both recti muscles to the extent of 7 or 8 inches 
in length. 

The most celebrated Conlinental nccouchcurs are now a- 
greed, that neither of the proposed modes in every case is ap- 
plicable, arising from viiricly of circumstances, as the structure 
of the integuments of the abdomen, the situation, form, and 
projection of the uterus. If one only regarded the structure of 
the integuments, the linea alba between the umbilicus and pubes 
presents the greatest advantage. In no part are the abdominal 
parietes thinner than in this; and the bleeding which, in othfcr 
paits, is very considerable, is here very trifling ; and in no part 
can the adhesion of the integuments be more safely and quick- 
ly effected than in the linea alba. Advantageous as the incision 
iu the linea alba in general is, Dr Schenk thinks it is not al- 
ways practicable ; and the rule which is now laid down on the 
Continent i^, to cut opposite to that part where the projection 
of the uterus is the greatest. The reasons for this arc, that the 
integuments of the abdomen lay closer to the gravid uterus, 
whiLk the omentum and the intestines are pressed cither above 
or to one side, so that an assistant can very readily prevent 
them from protruding in the way of the operator, lij it 5s 
said, the surgeon, regardless of the shape and situation of the 

• Lcxler's Journol fur's Chiriirgic, etc, II. B. 4w Heft. 

+ Vid. SJcholcVs I.ucina, VI. Bd. I. H. 

% Obscrv. dune do partu casarco. Erford, 1702. 

§ Diwcrt. sistvn:* rationcin optliuaxn adm. pait. czes. Duisb. 1771. 
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uterus, always made the iumlon in one direction, it must fre- 
quently happen that tlie inte^tiDes would prolapse, and retard 
the operation. The linea alba is the spot whiclt is irenerally 
chosen for the performance of this operation in England ;atid' 
it appears to be the best on account of the less hemorrhage and 
ffreater facility of producing adhesion here than in other parte. 
Wiih respect to the protrusion of the intestines, ii may, wb 
think, be entirely prevented when the operator has two ^ood 
assistants, one on each side of the patient, provided with large 
sponges, so that a larger surface may be compressed, than with 
the bare bands. We have had an opportunity of observing 
this plan carried into effeci, by which the intestines were com- 
pletely repressed. 

We shall now consider the epot most eligible for the incision 
in the uterus, which has been as much the subject of dispute aa 
the part best fitted for the division of the integuments. Mil- 
lot, * who advocated the lateral incision of the integuments in 
this operation, has also recommended that the uterus be di- 
vided as much as possible to the side, aboui three or four inches 
removed from the fundus, in order to prevent the after-adhe- 
sion of the intestines with this organ. The objection, however, 
to the incision being made in this apol, is the greater number 
of vessels here. The danger also of wounding the broad and 
lateral ligaments, together with the Fallopian tubes, is almost 
certain ; on which account ihe lateral incision of the uterus i» 
seldom practised. In general, it is recommended to divide the 
uterus in a longitudinal direction from the fundus to the mouth. 
The advantages of this mode are, that let the child be in what- 
ever position it may, it can with facility be removed. In the 
transverse incision of the uterus, the sides are wounded, snd 
one or both of the round ligaments can be very easily injured. 
In the diagonal direction, also, the extraction of the child may 
be attended with difficulty, if it should happen to lie in the ah.- 
tural position, longways in the uterus. In this case, the inci- 
sion remains far removed from the fundus of the uterus, the 
breech of the child will be confined in it as in a sack, and thus 
oppose its easy removal. The lower point of the incision will 
be at a little distance from the neck of the womb, so that the 
extraction of the head will be attended with difficulty, and per- 
haps the turning of the child be required. The iongiiudinal 
incision has none of these disadvantages, and affords an oppor- 
tunity of removing the child, according to the circumstances of 
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&e, at one time with tlie lieatt foremost, at anntfieF wiiH 
"breech. The danger of wounding the bladder in the lon^ 
*IhKl:nal incision is certainly greater ihan in the other cascs^ 
but no one would tliink of performing thi?, or similar opera** 
tions, without previously emptying both the bladder and recJ» 
turn. The next step of the operation consists in removing thOi 
child and the placenta, which in not in general attended witM 
great difficulty when the incision has been made along the up-, 
per surfiice of the womb, If strong contractions of the womb 
should come on during this stage of the operation, the operator 
will naturally desist from the attempt till they have ccasedl- 
The mode of removing the child must depend a great deal 
on the nature of each individual ca^e ; and it is therefore quit4i 
unnecessary to lay down any general rules respecting it. I^ 
after the removal of the child, the placenta is in its natural 
pOMtioTi, and has not been injured by the division of the parie^ 
teH of tile uteru):, its eeparation with the hand is easy, aod re* 
quires no particular instructions as to its performance. It howJi 
ever very frequently happens, that it is wounded in cutting into- 
ihe Uterus; and this is by some considered as a very serioui 
circum stance, on account of the increase of hemorrhage. But 
how often has the placenta been divided without any consider-, 
able hemorrhage following. Even when the whole placenta, 
has been divided with the knife, the btcetling lias not been very'. 
considerable; and we are not aware of any case being on r&i 
cord of dead) from hemorrhage In this operation. Lauverjat 
was of opinion that loss of blood in a considerable quantity waft> 
of use, and even thought it a desirable point to wound the pla- 
centa in the operation, that this might take place. The injury 
of the spot where the placenta is attached has some analogy t6' 
the case where the placenta is seated opposite to the moutli of 
the uterus In the delivery per vaginam, and in the same way re*' , 
quires the speedy termination of the labour. When the piE^fj 
centa has been wounded, the bleeding part can be compressed 
or not by an assistant, as the nature of the case may require^ 
and the operator proceeds to lengthen the wound as quickly a» 
possible; he can either cut through the placenta, as In the casS' 
where only a small portion of it lies opposite to the incision^.] 
and thus effect a clear opening ibr the removal of the child; 
or, where the whole placenta lies oppodte to the wound in the 
uterus, continue the incision between it and the womb, and 
then separate it with the hand. Wigand, and with him SrEfN, 
have recommended the placenta not to be removed by the 
wound in the uterus, but by the vagina, for which purpose 
Wigand directs that the navel-string should be brought by means 
VOL. XXV. NO. 8G. P 
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of a sm^ll curved stick throngh the mouth of the uterus into the 
vagina, and thus separate it, or allow it to come away of itself. 
"We Bee no advantige whatever to be gained froui this complica- 
tion of ihe operation ; and the mention of it is only interesting in 
an hietorlcal point of view, to show the differeiit stages through 
which operations, as well as most other things, pass before they 
arrive at a state of simplicity. As soon as the uterus is freed 
from its contents, and it begins to contract, the bleeding gene- 
rally stops. We know only of one case where the contrac- 
tions of this organ were not sufficient alone to stop the hemor- 
rhage. This is recorded in Siebold's Journal of Midwifery, * 
where the operator was obliged to take up a vessel, and thus 
prevented the farther loss of binod, which he had not been able 
to do by any other means. The blood which remains in the 
uteruf, or any portion of the membranes which may hinder 
the discharge per vagmmiti must be removed with warm sponges, 
and the surgeon proceeds to the fourth stage of the operation, 
the union of the wounds. 

The union of the divided surfaces of the uterus is in general 
effected by natui^e with slight mechanical assistance; and the 
great object is to promote, as far as possible, the regular con- 
tractions of the womb, upon which alone the process of ad- 
hesion depends. With this view, slight mechanical irritation on 
the uterus will be found most serviceable; and after the re- 
moval of the placenta and the coagula of blood, slight friction 
of the uterus, or pressure, generally produces contraction of the 
Uterus, if these had not previously taken place. Several other 
me(,hanical means have been recommended for the procuring 
adhesion of the wound of the uterus, particularly by those who 
were of opinion that the separation, as well as the adhesion of 
the lips of the wound, depended on mechanical causes. Stkin,^ 
after advocating the diagonal incision of the uterus, under the 
impression that this was most favourable for procuring the ad- 
besion, afterwards recommended the introduction of a sponge 
into the cavity of the uterus, either by the wound or the vagina, 
as might seem most practicable. Stein supposed that the sponge 
would afford a protection to the uterus against mechanical 
causes without, and serve for the taking up the secreted blood, 
and also the Injections which were to be made use of after the 
operation. The sponge was to he provided with a string, which 
must hang out of the vagina, so that it might be withdrawn 
when thought necessary. Tiiis same accoucheur also recom- 
mended a graduated compress to be applied above the pube^ 
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by which the lapping over oF the lips of the wound were to be 
prevented. If any other mechanical mean^ were necessary than 
iho^e already mentioned, we should certainly be inclined ti 
{>ive the preference to the suture, which would not be likely t9 
produce the same bad effects as Stein's mode. Lautehjat^ 
mentions a case where the suture was employed. On the STtb 
of August 1769, Lebas, surgeon at Mouillehon, was c&lle<| 
to a woman who had been four days in labour. Conceivrnj 
the Cie^arcan operation indispensable, he made a transverse iiH 
cieiou, which extended from a little below the navel to the ribi| 
on one side. As thib incision was too high, Lebas made a sOf 
cond, more obli<]ue than the first, which began about an inch 
ander the navel, and joined the other, A complete protrusion 
of the intestines took place. A transverse incision was made in 
the uterus, which was brought together by a suture. The patient 
was neither bled nor purged. She received some decoction of barl^ 
as a beverage. As soon as the edges of the wound were threaten ecl 
with gangrene, some of this decoction was applied to iL Put 
rulent discbarge followed from the wound, and the thread w 
withdrawn by means of which the wound of the uterus h&di 
been brought together. On the 8lh of October the womaQ 
was completely cured, and on the 20th she was able to go about i 
her usual occupation. We can conceive that one or two su-^ 
lures to the uterus may not yiroduce any bad effect, and suo» 
ceed in effecting a speedy adhesion of the lips of the wound} 
but the results of the post murtem examinations of the fatal cases 
of the Ctesarean operation, show that union generally takes 
place to a considerable degree. We have stated, in anolhev 
part of this article, the appearances of the uterus which aro 
usually found soon after death from this operation j and cases 
■re nut wanting, from which it might be shown, that completfl 
adhesion of the wound of the uterus sometimes follows very ra-l 
pidly after the operation. In Richter's Bibliothek, f is i| 
case relitted by Schuzeu of a person dying four days after the 
Ceesarean operation, from an error in diet. The wound in the 
integuments of the abdomen were quite healed ; the uterus had 
so firmty contracted, that it was scarcely so large as a ffst, and 
the wound in it was nenrly closed. In Dr Schenk's caseitwaq 
found, on external examination, on the lUth day, that the womb 
tdhered to the edges of the external wound. It is also probable 
tfasl this had taken place still earlier, and would have been dis- 
covered if a deeper examination had been practicable. In 
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Sckmuckbr's Vermlichte Si-hriften * is a case illustrating how 
well union, even uiiiler the most unfavourable circumstances, 
may take place. In the year 1779, the Ca?sarean operation 
was performed by Dr Fritze on a person weil forward in the 
eth month of pregnancy, whose abdomen had been ripped open 
by & mad bull, so that the arm of the child protruded. The 
woman recovered, again became pregnant, and was readily de- 
livered in the natural way ; she died, however, a few hours after 
delivery, from the ruplure of some varicose veins in the ovarj-. 
On examining the uterus, it was found that the ^pot where the 
Cesarean operation had been performed bad so well cicatrized, 
that it was almost difiicuU to point it out with certainty.: and 
the place where the bull's horns had penetrated would scarcely 
have been discovered, if the uterus had not been exceedingly 
thin here. These and similar cases show that the application 
of sutures to the wound of the uterus Is not at all necessarj'. 

The mode of keeping together the external wound has also 
been the subject of considerable dispute ; some contending, that 
the position of the patient on the side, with adhesive plaster and 
bandages, are quite sufQcient ; others, that the use of sutnreii is 
indispensable. The first of these opinions, which is maintained 
by Sabatier and others, has been opposed by Siebold, who 
contends, that sutures are absolutely necessary, where the in- 
testines are prolapsed, and cannot be returned in ihe usual way. 
In such a. case, the integuments of the abdomen will require to 
be kept in apposition by some stronger means than simple ad- 
hesive plaster. This occurred inDrScHENK's case; so ihal, 
without the use of sutures, the intestines could not have been 
kept in their natural situation; and something similar occurred 
to the deceased Mursinna (formerly surgeon to the Hospital 
(Charite) at Berlin), which compelled him to resort to the use 
of sutures, after trying for a long time in vain to keep the in- 
testines within the cavity of the abdomen, by means of adhesive 
straps. Mursinna says, f that " after the contraction of the 
uterus, the intestines protruded so forcibly, that various means 
were tried in vain to effect their apposition, and keep the wound 
together. The intestines were distended with flatus, rolled 
under our hands, and protruded out of the wound. I had 
never anticipated any thing of the kind, and never saw it be- 
fore. It is indescribable with what pains they were obliged to 
be kept back. It appeared as if the caviiy of the ahdomen was 
too small to contain them, and 1 was obliged to relinquish my 
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plan of producing union of the wound by means of adhesive 
plasters, and lo employ sulures. The advantages of tlie firm 
union which was in this manner effected, were very ^parent: 
Tlie union which look place was so firm, that on the second day 
after the operation, on the occurrence of violent vomiting, some 
blood merely escaped through the lower wound, which, how- 
ever, soon disappeared. The patient died fifty-eight hours 
ai'ier the upeiation, and the wound was so firmly united, that it 
could not be easily separated." Sutures are in general employed 
OD the Continent, and without any bad effects being obsei'ved 
to arise from them. Autenrieth * proposed that tnc thrcnd 
should be introduced into the integuments prior to the incision 
being made in the uterus, in order to prevent the too long ex- 
posure of the intestines to the atmosphere, and others have 
jjone so far as to recommend the application of the adhesive 
plasiers round the loins prior to the division of the integu- i 
ments. The first of these propositions may be entitled to some 
aUention, but the second must strike every one to be quite use- 
less, The lateral position is in general advised, in order that 
ibe discharge may find a ready exit. I 

We caunot conclude those observations on the Cassarean 
operation, without alluding to some alterations which have 
been proposed in the mode of performing it; which may be 
iOQiewiiat the more interesting, as they are not generally known 
'H this country, and have emanated from men of considerable 
rank in their profession. Osiander, the late Professor of 
Midwifery at Gotlingen, f recommended the following plan to 
be adopted iu those cases where the head lay towards the mouth 
of the uterus. The operator must introduce one hand into the 
pelvis, lay hold of the head of the child, and press it towards 
ibe integuments of the abdomen. The external projection de- 
teroiines the spot for the inciiion. The surgeon then, with 
ttie other hand, divides the integuments to the extent of four 
inches, not longer, so that it might correspond with the lower 
hslfof the uterus, which must then be divided. The operator 
iben pushes the head througb the opening in the womb, and 
afterwards the rest of the child. Osiander thought that the 
Wounds in tliis mode would be shorter than in the other way j 
Uld that after the escape of the head, the body would be push- 
ed forwards by the contractions of the uterus, by which means 
he should avoid the danger of the head being retained by the 
contracting power of the womb, as is sometimes the case wfai 
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the bod^ is first removei). He expected, further, that the low 
utnation of the wound on the contraction of the uterus would, 
in part, tend to prevent prolapsus of the intestines, and afford a 
freer exit to the discharge throu<>li the vagina, and above all, 
he thought that the incision in the lower half of the uterus less 
dangerous than in the upper part. The objections which have 
been brought against Osiander's plan are, that the introduc- 
tion of the hand into the narrow pelvis and the undeveloped 
vagina, and the pressure of the head against the integuments of 
abdomen, may be attended with injurious consequences both to 
the mother and the child. It has a]?a been doubled whether 
tnuch uould be g-.iined in the length of the incision in this 
way. It has also been supposed that the wound of the neck 
of the uterus would be more likely to remain ununited than 
in the other parts of this organ, on account of its being a less 
muscular part. The opinion respecting the incision in the 
lower part of the uterus being less dangerous than in the su- 
perior portion, is not generally adopted, although Siebold and 
a few others have advocated it. Siebolh says,* " that the wounds 
of the uterus are most dangerous on ihc sides at the lower 
figment; and that those 6f the mouth, the base, anterior and 
posterior surfaces, are the least likely lo produce any bad con- 
Eeqiiencee." 

a. The idea that the principal danger of the Cicsarean ope- 
ration consisted in the wounding the uterus, intluced Jorg-}- 
to endeavour to imitate nature, when she expels the child into 
the cavity of the abdomen by the rupture of the vagina, as is 
often the case, and for this purpose recommended the vagina 
alone, and in cases of necessity, the mouth of the womb to be di- 
vided, thus leaving the body of the uterus untouched, and 
through this opening extract the child. However impracticable 
this mode may appear, j6bg was still surpassed by nother 
surgeon Ritses, j who, conceiving that the wound ol the pe- 
ritoneum was unnecessary, recommend the following operation: 
A semicircular incision is to be made in the integuments, ex- 
tending from the crista of the os iiium on the right tide to the 
pubes, and then carried in the same direction through the 
muscles; the uninjured peritoneum must then be separated 
with the fingers or the handle of the scalpel from its attachments, 
in order to allow the posterior portion of the vagina being 
reached, and in this way the incision terminated. All these 
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proposed alterations appear to hiive do odvantagee Bufficietit to 
f*commend them, and are therefore never adopted. In conse- 
I (JowiCG of pregnancy sometimos occurring after the peribrmance 
l-W the Cesarean opcr.ition, it has been recommended by 
K#Sichaelii> to obviate iliis danger by the total extirpation of the 
"~ravid ulerup," which object it would mo*t undoubtedly &c~ 
nnplish, by taking away tile life of the patient. 
With respect to Dr Schenk's case, the following are the chief 
Iparticulars. The patient was a woman about 38 years of age, 
l*tftid already the mother of six children, her last delivory took 
l^lace in the spring of J8I9, when she brought fortli twins. 
■■ 'Since that period, however, she had laboured so much under 
disease, that the delivery in the natural -way was imprecticabie. 
On the Kd of July 18ii3, the operation was performed by Dr 
SciiENK in the linea alba, and the child in this way readily re- 
moved. The integuments were brought together by sutnres, and 
in about eight weeksafterdeiivery the wound was completely ci- 
catrized. About the beginning of October, exacdy three months 
after the operation, the menses appeared. The discharge was 
stronger than usual, and what was very remarkable, the blood 
came not only through the mouth of the uterus, hut aleo ex- 
oded through the middle and broadest part of the cicatrix, 
where the uterus had adhered to the integuments, Dr Schenk 
had an opportunity of observing this appearance himself, which 
as far as he is acquainted with, has never been described. In 
the circumference of the cicatrix, the uterus could be distinctly 
felt in a state of turgescence from the menstrual coTigestioB. 
In the menstruation which succeeded this, the exudation from 
the cicatrix also took place, but in a less qnaiitity than before. 
Since this the menses have always appeared in the regular way. 
The Ctesarean operation is now become so caramon on the 
Continent, particularly in Germany, that every journal for 
midwifery is filled with accounts of its performance ; and the 
best sources of information to which we can refer for recent 
cases of this operation are Mende's Journal of Midwifery, f 
and Siebolct of Berlin on the same subject. The performance 
of the operation has of late become much more frequent, and 
the success attending it (proportionally speaking) less than for- 
merly. The circumstances under which the operation is re- 
commended to be performed are, I. when the conjugate diame- 
ter of the pelvis is le^s than 2 inches and a half, and the child 
is alive; and, 2. when the pelvis is so contracted that the re- 
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moval of the child (supposing it to be dead) piecemeal is not 
practicable.. Even these rules, we fear, have not been always 
strictly observed ; and we know a case where every preparation 
for the Caesarean operation was making, and its performance 
determined on, and where the woman, before the necessary 
things could be got ready, was delivered in the natural way. 
Unfortunately, also in Germany, it is deemed contrary to law 
to sacrifice the child, in order to preserve the mother ; and the 
lives of the latter are on this account frequently .exposed to 
danger, and sometimes destroyed, where they would, most pro- 
bably, have been saved by the destruction of the child. The 
time which is, in general, chosen in Germany for the perform- 
ance of the Caesarean operation is when the neck of the uterus 
is expanded, the inner mouth dilated, and when the waters are 
not yet discharged. In England the operation is generally 
Mone much later ; and to this its almost constant failure is at- 
tributed. It is difficult to say with accuracy the proportion of 
■Ates which succeed, because the operation is not unfrequently 
performed without any account of it bemg afterwards pub- 
lished. It has been said that the number of successful cases 
-was formerly one to two, and now as one to three ; but we be- 
ilieve the last of these numbers even to be incorrect, and that 
Jth^number of those saved by the operation is very much smaller. 
There are certainly some very curious cases on record where 
the operation has been performed twice, five, six, and even 
seven tunes with success, some of which are to be found in the 
Commentate Societ* Reg. Scient. (Vol. ii. Gott. 1813), in the 
Mussische Sammlung Jiir Naturwissenchaften und Heilkujid^j 
.(B. i. Heft. 4.), and various other works. 
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PART III. 

MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

An AccQurU of the Present State of Medicine in Italy , by Fr. If, Oj)penkeimf Jf. D» 

The above is the title of an article in a late Number of the Magazine of Fordgn 
Literature, an excellent medical work, edited in Hamburgh by Dr Gerson and Dr 
Julius. It contains much interesting matter, from which we have made a selec- 
tion, calculated to give a correct idea of the state of medical science in Italy, and 
to serve as a guide to those who visit that country for the purpose of adding to their 
stock of professional information. 

Our author describes the Institutions of the Italian States, according to the or- ' 
der in which he visited them, beginning with the kingdom of Sardinia, in which 
there are two Universities, one at Genoa and one at Turin. 

In the Genoese University ten professors are employed in teaching the different 
branches of Medicine and Surgery. None of these professors however enjoy mudi 
celebrity ; practical anatomy is shamefully neglected, and there is no anatomical 
museum, llie languishing state of science in this University, is attributed by our 
author to its being under the direction of the Jesuits, who are in possession of its 
■revenues, and expend considerable sums i^pon the purchase of theological books, 
while they almost entirely neglect, or give but little encouragement to the cultiva* 
tion of Natural History, Comparative Anatomy, and the other departments of 
medical education. During the short-lived constitution of thirty days, the students 
ranked themselves on the side of the anti-royalists, in consequence of which, the 
University was closed for three montIi«:, upon the return and restoration of the 
king. 

The iK)pulation of Genoa amounts to 90,000. It has two civil, and one military 
hospital, besides a work-house. 

The Oapedale Pammatone is very large, and externally resembles a palace more 
than an hospital. Its pillars, stairs and balustrades, all of Carrara marble, lead 
tlie stronger to expect a commodious interior. But here he is miserably disappointed, 
and finds a total want of every thing suited to promote the health or comfort of 
the patients. The wards are very spacious, but badly lighted, imperfectly ventilat- 
ed, and extremely filthy. The floors are made of tiles, half worn out, and scarce- 
ly ever cleaned. The bedsteads are of iron, have no curtains, and are ranged in 
three rows, two of which are so clo^ to each other that they touch. 

ITie patients are attended by nuns, belonging to the order of Nostra Donna del 
Rifiigio. Three physicians and four surgeons are attached to this institution, which 
has 1600 beds, but is capable of containing 4000. When our author visiteid it in 
1824v the number of patients amounted only to 826. Post mortem examinations 
are here very rare, and the anatomical cabinet consequently very poor, containing 
only about a dozen dried preparations, and one skeleton ! In 1821, the admis- 
sions amounted to 0344 ; the proportion of deaths to recoveries as 1 to 6. 

Spedalc degli Incurabiliy is a handsome but badly situated buildinc, containing 
1000 beds, and destined for the reception of the aged, tlie poor, and the insane;. 
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FlAtientt of the latter deacriptioii occupy a leparate wing of the building, Tlieir 
-wardi are spacious, but here again we meet with three rows of beds ; and our fad- 
ings revolt at the situation of these wretched beings, the greater number of 
whom are chained hand and foot to their iron bedsteads ! Where such a mode of 
coercion is employed,— where the strait waistcoat is unknown,-— where the physi- 
cians, Drs Isola and Timoni, (we wish not to conceal thdr names), hurry daily 
through this abode of misery, without giving a single direction to the nurse-tenders 
concerning the treatment of the patients, can we wonder that a cure is scarcely e- 
Ter effected ? We are sorry to find, that disgusting as such a scene must be, it is 
even surpassed in an asylum at Vienna, where Dr Oppenheim has seen the liui»* 
tics not only chained, but caged, like beasts in a menagerie ! 

We feel particularly anxious that such a state of things should not exist unknown, 
and consequently unredressed. What Dr Oppenheim has already disclosed to our 
professional brethren in Germany, we think our duty to publish in Great Bri- 
tain, in the hopes of thereby contributing to promote a reformation in the treat- 
ment of lunatics in Italy, the first step to a reformation being to attract public at- 
tention to the extent and nature of the abuse. While we feel it our duty to recoid 
this barbarous treatment of lunatics in one of the first cities in Italy, we are yet 
£Eur from wisliing to stigmatize the Italian character as inhumane, or their jdijrsi- 
ctans in general as ignorant, for we ourselves recollect the existence, and that at 
BO Tory distant period, of abuses not less enormous in Great Britain* * 

Dr Oppenheim is doubtful whether to attribute to absolute want, or a degraded 
state of national character, the alms-begging which prevaib in the Italian hospi- 
tals. <* As I passed each bed, he observes, its sickly tenant stretched forth hit 
meagre arms to implore for charity ! 

AUxrgo dei Poveri, a splendid building, adorned with costiy architectuivl orna- 
ments, but deficient in more essential qualities. It contains 2000 persons, con- 
fisting of the poor, the aged, and many orphans. The internal management of 
this institutiom is much better than that of those already described. The paupers 
and orphans appeared clean, well clothed, and well fed. 

In Genoa there are also a military hospital containing 800 beds, and an institn- 
tion for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. The latter was founded in 1801, 
by the Abb^ Octavius Assarotti, who still presides over it, and pursues nearly the 
isme mode of instruction as is usual in France. In Italy, as elsewhere, tiiis ma- 
lady has been observed to be much more frequent among the poor than among the 
rich. The state of this institution, which contains 20 boys and 12 girls, is h^^hly 
creditable to the Abb& 

Turin, for a population of 80,000, has four civil hospitals. That of S. Gio- 
▼anni is the largest, being capable of containing 600 patients. But at the time of 
Dr Oppenheim*s visit, there were not more than 200 in it. The wards are larger 
and well ventilated. ITie proportion of deaths to recoveries, out of 4557 patients 
admitted in 1821, was as one to seven. There is a clinical ward in this hospital, 
containing 20 beds. 

Casa dei Paxzi contained 260 lunatics, of whom more tiian one-third were chain- 
ad* Their situation seemed even more deplorable than that of their fellow-sufferors 

* For an acconnt of the dreadful and even appalling abuses in British Lunatic 
Asylums, see an Article on that subject in the Edinburgh Review, August 1817. 
'8ee also the Report of a Committee appointed by tiie Irish House of Commona, 
to examine into the causes of tiie mortality obsei'vcd among the children admitted 
into the Foundling Hospital in Dublin. Two-thirds of the children admitted pe- 
rished from neglect or maltreatment. The cause of death in many cases was opi. 
Um^ in the form of a mixture, left in die hands of Uie nurstes, who administered 
this sedative when the children became uneasy, or cried perhaps from hunger; 
Great numbers of healthy cliildren were put at once into the condemned or venereal 
ward, in which* of course, no wet nurses were employed, and the infants were so 
negh'gentiy attended, tiiaA a majority of them perished in the course of a few days. 
This practice had existed for many years, during which it -wa&jnovcd to have been 
fatal to many thousands. Tlie physician of thto hospital, during that period of in- 
totina slaughter, obtained tha name of Herod the Great ! 
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at Genoa. Although there are three physidans and three turgeont attached to this 
asylum, y^ Dr Oppenheim could not discover that any curative measurea were e* 
ver employed. 

The University of Turin has eleven medical and surgical professors. The num* 
ber of medical students generally amounts to nearly 100. The medical practiti<Hi- 
ers of the lungdom of Sardinia are much divided as to the systems they pursue. 
The juniors who have studied in Paris adhere in general to the doctrines of Brous-^ 
sals. Some of the seniors are still Brunonians ; and what is singular, the younger 
Rasori has many fewer followers than might be expected. 

The Grand Dutchy of Tuscany has one University at Pisa, and three medical 
acadenoies, viz. at Florenz, Pistoia, and Sienna. In order to obtain a license to 
practise, the student must not only have attended an hospital in one of the above 
towns for seven years, but must have practised during that period under the direc- 
tion of the clinical professor, and must finally submit to an examination. Eveo 
those who have taken the regular academical degree of Isl, D. elsewhere, must at- 
tend one of the Tuscan hospitals for two ycars> before he is allowed to enter on 
private practice. 

The academies at Pistoia and Sienna are too inconsiderable to claim attention. 
Our author therefore passes at once to the University of Pisa, which has nine Me- 
dical and Surgical Professors. There is here, however, no school for teaching 
midwifery. 

The University building is small and inconvenient, and contains a few lecture 
rooms, besides an Anatomical and Surgical theatre, but the latter is so badly light- 
ed, that most of the operations are performed in the former. 

The medical courses commence in November, and conclude in August The. 
students of medicine amount to about 200, of whom many are Greeks. Dr Op- 
penheim had an opportunity uf hearing one of the lectures on anatomy, and de- 
clares it was the worst be ever heard. 

We shall give our author's account of the Medical Institutions at Pisa, in Iiis own 
words. 

** Ospedaie Santa Chiara e Casa de Trovatelli contains 300 patients , the wards 
are clean, spacious and lofty. The medical and surgical patients, in this as in the 
other Italian hospitals, arc not separated from each other, but lie in the same 
ward. There is a clinical ward with twelve beds for the treatment of medical cases, 
under the direction of Professor Morelli, besides one for surgical cases, under the 
direction of Professor Vacca Beriinghieri. The attention of these professors is not 
however confioed to the clinical patients, forthey make remarks upon every interest- 
ing CISC in the hospital. The surgeon's visit is made at seven in the morning, the 
physician's at ten. The hospital pupils here, as in all the other Tuscan schools, wear a 
particular uniform, consisting of a red surtout, and a white apron ; as the domestics of 
the hospital are sinriilarly dressed, they are scarcely distinguishable from the Stu- 
dents. Professor Vacca Beriinghieri is extremely polite to strangers, and is very 
communicative upon professional subjects. I shall relate what I saw and heard 
while in his company. His method of lithotomy * is well known from his three 
memoirs on that subject. His success has undoubtedly been considerable ; for of 
29 patients upon whom he has operated, he has lost but two, and of these, one was 
more than 64 years old. I saw two persons upon whom he had operated ; one was 
a boy 4 years old, who had been cut for the stone five days before. He seemed to 
be doing well, the greater part of his urine being already voided through the ure-^ 
thra, while the wound was beginning to heal. The other was a very melancholy 
case of a young man, on whom the operation had been performed 14 weeks previ- 
ously to my visit. The stone had been broken in the first attempt to extract it, and 
the fragments were successively removed, great care being taken by the Professor to 
leave no part of it in the bladder. He used injections and every other usual pre* 
caution, but nevertheless, and although the wound had assumed an healthy appear- 
ance, the patient complained of calculous pains on the twelfth day, when the Ph)- 

■ " " " "-'^~— — "— ^— .— ^» 

* He opens into the bladder from the rectum. 
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firs6or discovered ADoilier piece of the stone in tlic Itladdcr. In removing this be 
made no new inci«ion, but merely dilated the original wound with his finger. Thk 
fresli irritation caused a violent inflammation of tlic parts, and the swollen part of 
tlie rectum, which had performed the office of a valve in preventing the feces from 
entering the bladder, sloughed away, so that a fistulous opening was formed between 
the rectum and the bladder, and the urine wa^i consequently evacuated partly per 
qyiMm, and partly through a catheter introduced into the urethra. When the ca- 
theter was introduced only as far as the neck vf the bladder, the urine flowing 
through it was mixed with fecal matter, but when it was pushed higher, towards the 
fundus, the urine was natural. When I saw tlic patient, he was less hectic than he 
had been, but still the fistulous opening into the rectum. remained ; its calibre was 
however diminished. When this operation had been revived in France by Sanson, 
and improved in Italy by Vacca, who merely makes an incision into the neck of the 
Uadder, it excited much attention, and was practt:ied by many French and Italian 
•ui^eons with considerable success. Scarpa however urged many objections against 
its safety, the most important of which was the danger of wounding the resiculo^ 
•eminales. To tl)is Vacca replied by stating, that of 80 patients thus operated on, 
none had felt a diminution of their sexual powers. It is very remarkable that so 
celebrated a surgeon as Dupuytrcn should have so suddenly changed his opinion 
CDOcerning the propriety of this operation. lie now declares himself decidedly 
hostile to it, and yet when I was in Paris in 1823, he was quite enthusiastic in its 
lavour, for I heard him say, that the number of patients who suffered fh>m a fistula 
after this operation, was not greater than that of those who died after any other ! 

** Calculous complaints are very rare in the neighbourhood Of Pisa, and the majo> 
lity of the cases operated on by Vacca, come from Bologna, Genoa, and the Pied> 
montese countries, whose population subsist almost entirely on vegetable nutri- 
ment ; a fact proving that the formation of stone does not depend upon a superabun- 
dance of nitrogen. 

^ Diseases of the large arteries are so unfrcqucnt at Pisa, that there had been no 
operation there for aneurism during ten years. ** 

Dr Oppenheim however saw at Pisa one case of popliteal aneurism in a healthy 
man. It is singular that Vacca refused in this casp to perform the operation ; al- 
leging as a reason, that he believed the patient*s blood possessed too little jttaslicit^/, * 
and the arterial coats had too inuch inclination to suflcr from distension or rup- 
ture, to authorize a reasonable hope of successful termination. He could not assign 
any intelligible grounds for this opinion, which was however justified by the event, 
for another surgeon having perftirmed the operation, hemorrhage took place on the 
third day, which was stopped by tving the femoral artery above the origin of the 
profunda. ITiis resource proved also ineffectual ; for a fresh hemorrhage occurred 
m three days aAcr, and the patient died. 

Dissection showed that all the coats of the artery had been divided b^ the ligatures, 
while no suQicient cuagulum had been formefl, and no attempt made towards the 
exudation of coagulable lymph. 

What symptomis Vacca conceived to contraindicate the operation in this case, we 
ts well as Dr Opnenhclpi are unable to guess. 

. « Fistula Lachrymalis is a very frequent disease at I'avm, and Vacca has ob- 
served it to occur in women more frequently than in men, in the proportion of 7 to 
l. His operation consists in making an opening into the sac, with a small straight 
bistoury ; he afterwards widens tlie sac with a fine silver probe, and introduces into 
llie duct, a bit of extremely fine catgut, having a silk thread fastened to its upper 
extremity, by means of which it is secured above. In the course of a few days the 
iowcr end of the catgut is forced through the nostrils by blowing the nose ; it is 
ilien drawn down and detached from the silk thread, to which he fixes a small dossil 
of cliarpie, and is thus enabled to introduce the latter, from below upwards, into 
tiie lachrymal sac. The advantage of this method is, tliat the dossil being intro- 

♦ The probable meaning of tliis expression is, thai the blood was deficient in 
Cf»aguiablc lymph* 
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daced into l9ie sac through the lower opening, the superior external opening need 
not be enlarged or stretched. so as to render it liable t6 inflannnation. Vacca insists 
upon the necessity of dividing the tendon of the orbicularis muscle in this opera- 
tion, as a portion of the sac lies directly under this muscle, and of course cannot 
be touched with the necessary escharotics, and if this be not done, he contends that 
diis portion of the sac will remain in a state of inflammation and will occasion a 
relapse of the disease. In my opinion the division of this tendon cannot be efifbct. 
ed, without danger of also dividing the lachrymal duct. 

" One of the most interesting cases I saw at Pisa, was an enrphysema caused by 
fracture of the ribs on the right side of the thorax, together with injury of the 
pleura and lung, but without any external wound. The patient was brought to 
the hospital five days after the accident, when the emphysema was excessive, and had 
extended over the «ntire of neck, chest, abdomen and scrotum, llie patient felt 
very little pain, and was quite free from the usual sjrmploms, cough and expectora- 
tion of blood. He could lie on either side, but preferred lying on the uninjured 
side. His respiration was free, and he could make a deep inspiration without itft 
causing uneasiness. The transverse fracture of the rib was quite evident on ex- 
amination. This case is certainly extremely interesting, and seems inexplicable. 
Under other circumstances it would have been necessary to make an immediate 
incision, but Vacca merely applied a few leeches, and the disease disappeared 
gradually. 

« I saw here also a case of peculiar induration of the mammary glands, in a strong 
heahhy woman aged 30, who had been but a few days in the hospital. Botn 
breasts were equally affected, and were of a stony hardness ; the indurated glands 
were moveable, and the skin immediately covering them was very red, while in 
every other part of the breast, it was quite natural as to colour. Tlie temperature 
of the affected parts was elevated and the nipples as it were pressed inwards. The 
woman said that the disease had commenced suddenly and witliout any assignable 
cause, about seven years before, since which it had remained in the same state. 

<* In every other respect she felt herself remarkably well, did not feel any paSli 
whatsoever in the breasts, and had no disorder of the digestive organs. There was 
no suspicion of syphilis, and the malady bore not the least resemblance to scirrhus^ 
for both of the mammary glands were attacked at the same time, their temperature 
vras increased, and the skin red. This disease too had remained nearly stationary 
froni the time of its first origin ; and in its form the swelling did not at all resem- 
ble scirrhus, being destitute of the knotty elevations and inequalities so peculiar: 
to that affection. The axillary glands were quite healthy. 

** Vacca treated this disease as a case of chronic inflammation. He commenced 
with a venesection, the woman's constitution being very strong; and he aftcrwardfe 
applied leeches to the part, and cloths moistened witli aqua laurocerasi. I saw this 
treatment continued for three days without effect 

'* The operation of trepanning, which I never saw performed in France, and but 
once in England, during a very diligent attendance on the hos)ntals in both these 
countries, is by no means of rare occurrence at Pavia. Neither are its results on 
the whole unfavourable. In two cases a perforation was made through the mas- 
toid process, for the purpose of giWng exit to matter formed in its cells, in con- 
sequence of otitis. Vacca has lately abandoned an operation he was formerly in. 
the habit of performing frequently, I mean tying tlie saphena vein in cases of varix 
and varicose ulcers. The success of this practice was for a time considerable, but 
cases afterwards occurred, in which dangerous symptoms were occasioned, such as 
violent inflammation of the vein. In a few instances this inflammation proved fa- 
taL" 

Dr Oppenheim observes, that an operation occasionally attended with such dan- 
gerous consequences ought never to be undertaken for the relief of a complaint iii 
nself destitute of danger. 

We subscribe most willingly to this opinion, having ourselves learned from an 

extensive experience the uncertain issue of tying the saphena vein. One case we 

shall not earaly forget. A young person,- otherwise enjoying perfect health, was 

admitted into An hospital in order to undergo this operation. It was perfotmMi. 

Inflammation of the venous system superyened, and the patient diad in a few daj-v ! 
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For farther Information on this sniject, see Hodgson on Disea*^ of the Veiiift and 
ibrteries, Mr Carmichael on Varix and VcnoUK Inflammation, Dublin Hotintal Re- 
ports, Vol. 2d, and an excellent article on « Varice$ " in the Dictionnaire dei Sd- 
•Dces Medicalea.* 

Florence. — Population 80,000. 

There are two hospitals, besides a foundling hospital. 

1. Spedale de Santa Maria Nuova, capable of containing 1^200 patients, but Dr 
Oppenheim found in it only 600 in April 1824. The vards are lar|;e and loftj. 
The lower wards arc in the form of a cross, and contain from 150 to 200 beds. 
They are badly ventilated, and uncleanly. Six physicians and six surgeons are at- 
tached to this Institution, and attend in rotation, each for one month. Dr Oppen- 
heim blames this practice, as subjecting the patients to a constant change of treat- 
ment. The clinical wards of diis hospital contain 50 beds, and what is remarka- 
ble, almost all the operations are performed by the pupils, of course, howerer, in 
the presence of the professors. Dr Oppenheim saw here many cases of compound 
Uracture, which were treated according to Dupuytrcn's method. He saw a case of 
medullary sarcoma affecting the testicles ; castration was performed, but in five 
daya a new fungous growth began to arise from the wound. 

M Another melancholy picture was presented, by a case of fungus of the antrum 
lughmorianum, which had forced its way into tlie mouth. Inde^ I do not think 
I ever visited an hospital containing so many desperate diseases, such as hopeless 
cases of morbus coxarius, cancer, and abscesses, attended with confirmed hectic 
Fistula lachrymal is is here also common ; and I had an opportunity of seeing some 
caacs of suppuration within the substance of the mastoid process, one of which 
proved fatal, from caries and effusion of matter in the dura mater. It was attend- 
ed with symptoms of cerebral compression. *' 

Scrofula in all its forms, such as tubercular phthisis, caries of the bones, &c. is 
not less frequent here than at Pisa. The Italians administer occasionally muriate 
of harytcs m this affection, and Vacca often sends bis scrofulous patients to the 
•ea for the benefit of bathing. 

The operation for cataract employed both at Florence and Pisa, is depression or 
else recliiintion, the needle being introduced tlirough the sclerotica. 

2. Ospedale di St Bonaficio, destined for[the reception of lunatics, incurables, and 
tboKC afBicted with cutaneous complaints, is capable of containing 1000 patients. 
The lunatics are here much better treated than at Pisa or Genoa ; tliey are never 
chained, but are subjected to much milder modes of coertion, such as the strait-waist- 
coat ; dark rooms having tlie walls lined with padding, to prevent the patients froni 
injuring tlicnisclvcs, are used for tlie confinement of persons during the accession 
of tlic maniacal paroxysm. There is no care taken to provide amusements or em- 
ployment for the patients, and on the whole, tlieir moud treahnent is entirely ne- 
glected, so that Dr O. justly remarks, it ought to be called an Asylum, notan Hos- 
pitai for lunatics, the latter name implying Uie application of proper curative means; 
the consequence of this neglect is, tliat a cure is scarcely ever heard of. 

* Jn varix of the lower extremities we have never, when the disease has been of 
long standing, lK>cn able to find valves in the diseased veins. Our attention was drawn 
to tnis )K>int by Mr Hewson of Dublin. When a portion of tlie saphena vein in 
such cases is excised, it immediately contracts so as scarcely to admit the passage 
of a probe. The inner coat of the vein is then found corrugated into longitudinal 
folds, while the external is considerably thickened, and possesses much elasticity and 
strength. Tliis state of the vein appears necessary fur resisting the increased pre^ 
sure its coats have to bear when deprived <^ tlie mechanical assistance of the valves. 
This species of varix we would call active varix^ to distinguish it from a much rarer 
qtecies, in which great varicose distension of the veins takes place, witliout any ior 
carcase of thickness in their coats. This we would call passive varix ; it occurs in 
all parts ot the surface of the body. We have been favoured by Dr Graves with a 
drawing of a woman at present in the Meath Hospital, Dublin, in whom the £fice» 
body, upper and lower extremities are disfigured with the latter spades of varix* 
Tha disease commenced about her twentieth year. 
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FowfidUng EovpUal^^^A well managed Institudon, which receives annually from 
1500 to 1800 infants. They are well taken care of> and remain one year in the bouse« 
after which they are sent to the country. The bed-steads are of iron, and each 
contains four separate divisions, in which are placed four children's beds. This ar- 
rangement facilitates the attendance of the nurses upon the children* 

" Tlie diseases observed among the foundlings are not numerousL Inflammation 
or blenorrhoea of the eyes, is uncommon, a circumstance probably owing to the ex- 
clusion of a glaring light from the wards, and to their cleanliness and proper venti- 
lation. Jaundice and induration of the cellular membrane, are quite unknown here. 
A great number of children are said to fall a sacrifice to syphilis : when broughi 
into the house, they are apparently healthy, but in the course of a few weeks or evezv 
days, they become pale and thin, cry or rather whimper much, get an appearance of 
old age in the face, and often become covered about the genitals, anus, &c., with, 
pustules and small ulcers. They grow cachectic, and finally die in a state of ma« 
rasmuSb The exiubition of mercury in this affection is found to be quite useless. 
I myself concur in the opinion of Dr Breschet of Paris, who has observed a similar 
complaint among the infants in * L' Hospital des enfans trouves,' but does not con- 
ceive it to depend upon syphilitic taint His observations render it probable that it 
arises from an insidious inflammation of the abdominal viscera, a view of the sub. 
ject confirmed by the diminution in its mortality, since a mode of practice founded 
on this view has been adopted.* 

A small lying-in hospital, containing six beds, erected for the instruction of the 
Tuscan midwifes, is connected with the Foundling Hospital. In order to obtain a 
license to practise midwifery, the females must attend three courses of lectures on 
that subject, besides which, they must reside 18 months in the Institution. The ana^ 
tomy of the female pelvis is taught, by means of beautiful wax models, which can 
be taken to pieces. 

Puerperal fever is rare at Florence. On an average, twins occur 5 times in the 
lOOl The Cassarean operation has been performed twice there, and in both casea 
was unsuccessful. The midwifery practice seems on the whole judicious, and th^ 
accoucheurs are not addicted to the unnecessary use of instruments in delivery. 



• The species of itch, termed by German authors crusta serpiginosa, the true na- 
ture of which was first pointed out by Professor Autenrieth, is also frequently 
looked upon as syphilitic. TThen of long standings the child becomes miserably ema- 
ciated, in consequence of the constant cutaneous irritation and want of sleep, while 
the whole surface of the body, together with the scalp and face, are covered with a 
papular eruption, the papulae of which are inflamed, so that when they become very 
numerous, the skin assumes a red or copper colour, and extensive desquamations take 
place, together with superficial ulcerations about the anus, folds of the thigh, &c. 

Here we shall only remark, 

1st, That we have seen two cases of true pustular itch affecting the ears and face 
in adults. 2^/y, That we believe the face in adults is so rarely affected with psora, 
only because constant exposure to the air tends to harden it, so that it is less liable 
to suflTer from the contact of infectious matter. The hands are, it is true, equally 
exposed, but they only suffer in those parts which, by their situation, ai-e less ex- 
pc^ed, and consequently covered with a more tender cuticle, viz. Cietween the fin- 
gers, the wrists, &c. 4lhli/, The face in infants does not enjoy this immunity from 
psora, because in them its cuticle is scarcely less tender than that on other parts. 
5thliff When a nurse and child, both free from itch, are exposed to its infection, the 
disease always appears first upon the child ; in other cases the nurse escapes at first, 
while the child being more susceptible of llie infection, gets the disease, which it 
ccmmunicates to the nurse, in whom it will be then observed to appear first on the 
aim most tised in supporting the child. These facts are always brought forward by 
the nurse as proofs that the disease is not the itch, but a spontaneous eruption oc^ 
curring first on the child, and communicated to her. We have made these re^ 
marks in order to show the futility of the opinion which absolutely denies- tile 
psorous nature of any eruption which afifbcts tiie face, and in order to lead to 91 
more rational practice in this troublesome cutaneous affection ef infants. 
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Professor Bigeftchi speaks highly of the Ergot, as a means of forwarding the pro- 
gress of labour in tedious cases. 

** I must not omit mentioning the celebrated Florentine waxworks, which exceed 
(he Vienna collection, not only in number, but in execution and anatomical accu- 
racy. What has been added lately, is inferior to the old collection, especially in 
die colouring. I shall never forget my astonishment at seeing a representation of 
the distribution of tlie fifth pair of nerves. It left nothing to be wished for, and 
bad every branch described by a Bock or a Meckel. In fact, on examining it, you 
could not determine which was the more to be admired,—- the anatomist who made 
<he dissection, or the artist who made the model. The late Professor Ucelli, who 
was not only an able anatomist, but an expert artist, enriched this collection with 
many beautiful specimens in comparative anatomy, well worthy of a minute exa- 
mination. The imitations of plants, fruits, &c. are not less elegantly executed, 
but this part of the collection loses its value, from the circumstance that the objects 
represented are indigenous in Italy ! and we do not find any imitations of rare or 
tropical plants. 

'< I did not observe so great a number of blind people in any Italian city as in 
Florence. Every good begging station in this city is occupied by a blind beggar,' 
•nd tliose stations descend by hereditary right, from one generation to another, 
tiow great the profits of these beggars must be, appears from the answers of a y^ung 
man, when asked, how it happened that he could afford to marry, — ** Thank God I 
have a hlind father, therefore as long as he lives I can never want* " In gen^id, 
thcMblind beggars are attended by stout young men, so that the proper order of 
^n^is reversed, for he who can neither see nor work, supports him who can do 
both! 

<* Here I cannot omit adverting to another custom prevalent not only in Florence, 
but in the other Italian cities, and which must necessarily exercise an injurious 
influence on the state of the medical profession. The apothecary's shop is the phy- 
ucian's rendezvous, for his messages are left, not at his own house, but at the shop 
of the apothecary whom he patronizes, or who patronizes him. 

•* The Italians do not understand the comfort of the expression •* at home, " like 
us Germans, but spends all his leisure hours in the open aii*, in the street, and eur 
gaged in the ** Dolce far niente. ** The first thing the Italian practitioner does, in 
ue morning, is to hurry to his apothecary's shop, for the purpose of learning what 
orders have been left for him. Meetings are held by physicians, and appointments 
made at the shop* of the apothecary, and there the young physician, who is looking 
for practice, must loiter away liis days ; I say must, for if he does not do so, he will 
not succeed. Every stranger who is in want of a physician, sends for one to the 
spotliecary ; and every one who has no family physician docs the same. The un^ 
derstanding relative to their mutual interest, wliich arises from this singular con- 
nexion between these branches of the profession, must prove injurious to the patient, 
at least so far as it increases the probability of Iiis being made to swallow medicine, 
more with the view of increasing the bill, than of restoring his health. This cus- 
tom evidently degrades the physician, by making him a sort of creature of the apo- 
thecary, and likewise occasions a most serious loss of time, just at that period of 
life when his time is most valuable. 

(To he continued*) 

Observations on the Filaria or Thread Worvi, found in the eyes of Horses in India* 
By W* Twining, Esq, Presented Oct. 2, 1821. — We have been indebted to Sir 
James M'Grigor for the perusal of some very interesting observations on itie filaria 
found in the eyes of horses in India, by W. Twining, Esq. assistant surgeon to the 
forces, and surgeon to his Excellency the Commander of the forces in India, which 
was communicated, we believe, to the Medical Society at Calcutta, and will form a 
part of the first volume of these Transactions, about to be published. The disease 
is by no means rare in India. Mr Twining also saw similar worms extracted fh>m the 
eyes of horses in Ceylon, but they appeared to him of a daiker colour and somewhat 
larger. Mr Gibb who had the charge of the stud at Ponah for 22 years, says, that 
it occurs exclusively in the cold months, never having seen a case before October, 
, nor later than the commencement of March, and that the heavier the rains have been 
in their proper season, the more numerous have cases of woitos In the eye been dur* 
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ing the subsequent cold season It also occurred more frequently in the low sitii^ 
tion and damp climate of Tirhoot than in Gha^epore, which is con^derably higher, 
and in tlie upper provinces they are still less known. The worm is always found 
in the anterior chamber of the eye, swimming in the aqueous humour, and th9 
usual result has been complete opacity of the transparent cornea, and subsequent 
loss of sight of the eye. Two worms are sometimes seen in the same eye at ona 
time, and a second worm has made its appearance after the first has been remOTttd 
by operation. Tlie worm is easily removed, by puncturing the cornea in a proper 
utuation by a common bleeding lancet, and making the aqueous humour spirt out, 
■which carries the worm along witli it. In a case detailed by Mr Twining, " After 
extraction, the worm resembled a piece of fine white sewing thread, seven-eighths 
oi an inch long. Viewed with a microscope, this worm had the appearance of a 
large semitransparent piece of catgut. There were five luminous spots, disposed 
circularly, near one end, which I imagine to be the head of the animal ; below 
these spots there was an irregular luminous patch, in size nearly the diameter of 
the worm ; and from this, two parallel lines of a similar appearance extended the 
whole length of its body. On the day this worm was extracted and examined, the 
wind was remarkably dry, and consequently in a few minutes the worm became 
like a shred of isinglass, and I could not discover any aperture in its semitranspa* 
rent substance. The end which I conceive to have been the head, and where ihi$ 
group of luminous spots was situated, was round, and very little larger than the 
other extremity, which was flat. " It is worthy of notice, that horses witli worms 
in the eye are often affected with debility of the loins ; and as worms precisely si- 
milar to those in the eyes exist also in the cellular substance of that animal, and 
are met with more particularly by the sides of the lumbar vertebra; in great num- 
bers—a fact wliich was first observed by Dr Hardtraan— Mr Twining's conjecture, 
that there is a connexion between the two affections, seems probable. But Mr 
/Gribb and Mr Moorcroft, who carefully dissected horses weak in the loins, nerer 
observed worms in the cellular membrane of any part, or in the canal of the spine^ 
but invariably found them in the stomach and intestines, in very great numbers, 
particularly in the cold months. 

Fijeshire Medico- Chirurgical Societi/, -—The Professional gentlemen of the county 
of Fife have united themselves into a Medico- Chirurgical Society, which is to hold 
meetings at stated times for mutual improvement, and the communication of pro* 
fessional knowledge. They held their first meeting at Cupar on tlie 1st Novem- 
ber, which was most respectably attended by gentlemen from every part of the 
(Tounty. Dr Grace of Cupar was elected President ; and from tlie unanimity and 
^cal which prevailed, there can be no doubt entertained that tlie Institution will 
prove highly useful and creditable to its members, and eventually contribute to 
tlie advancement of professional knowledge in tlie country. 

General Assembly/ of German Physicians and Natural Historians.^-'OuT Germaa 
brethren have also their societies ; but, as in every thing else, their natural enthu- 
siasm carries them beyond the practice of other people. Not content with bring- 
ing together tlie members of our profession in districts or even kingdoms, the genius 
of Oken, if we mistake not, conceived the idea of assembling every year, in the 
principal seats of learning alternately, the physicians and philosophers of the whole 
German empire. The meeting of 1825 took place at Frankfort on the Mayne, and 
lasted during the 18tli, 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d of Septcmbr. It was numerously 
attended, and even foreigners from Russia and London were present. The read- 
ing of papers on a great variety of subjects connected with medicine or natural 
history occupied the mornings from ten to two. They dined together every day 
except the 19th, when they were entertained by the Senkenbcrg Society of NaturiJ 
History, in whose apartments the meetings were held, and in the evening they 
formed smaller social parties. We may conclude in the words of Dr Froriep, from 
whom this notice is taken,— *< Assuredly it is no small enjoyment to spend some 
days undisturbed, with so many individuals distinguished for their genius and 
knowledge, or esteemed for their experience, and to renew old friendships or to 
po ntract new ones. ** 

Extiri>ation of the Carcinomatous Uterus through the Linea ^6a.— FTofeisor 
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Lmnwrancx • of Gotlinijen has nl lost umiertakfii tho extii-pation of a cardnoma. 
laus iitcruH tlirnugh (he lines nllw; the paticiii, liowevn-, unfartunalely died mhii 
after the operatinn. Professor I.ATTOEHncK will no doitlit shortly publish an oc- 
cffliniof the ap*nition, Bodefitsbliaha cmopsriiron Iwtwoen th« wlvantsges of Uiia 
operanan and (hat throagb the va^na. PrDfesBDr Siebolii i-emaiks, tliM the BI"- 
tirpation of the uterus throu(i;h the linea sthn wan Srat recmnmended in the jon 
IS14t liy one of his pupils, Dr Gutiehlkt, Bt prewnt Stadl-phyuciu in ScHwiiifrviw 
(I'hI, Firtt Vdnmeand Sfcijid Numbrr ofSiel-iJil't Journal, p. «2R) ami that he In* 
b1«o given s description of an initrument for conducting the knife of the apHMoi 
wliHi lie diTidet the uterus frnin alKive downwards. Subolp, JjamalJ'Sr Gtbutti^ 
hulje, Ktxember ISib (dated l826Jva!.Ah. 

Reaiarlittble Case of BVplure of tke Ulena,imd of the Safe Ddtiveiy fffllie Wrmalt 
bi/ the Cieantenn Operaliim. Bg Jir Lwlviig Frank, a( Pama. Saltburser Mediei - 
Zeiling, Feb. 18S5. p. 855. — Anqela Gaoui, ttu 44, muive uf Fihma, Bad tba 
moifaer of five dijldtvn, was token in Ubuiir of her hixih child si the begianing of 
the ninth month oTpr^nancy, August tile 9lh, 1B17. A midwife was ailted, Who 
*ltbnled her the necessary help ; btit aa the patient was standing np, she w»s Aid- 
denly seiied with votniting and faintneas, and was therefurc irntnedintely coliveycd 
to bed by tile Inidwifb and attendants. At the instant she whs laid on the bed, tbB 
fdt nmiething giie way in the abdmncn, and then, to use her own eipreiiiMfln, it 
i^ipaared to her as if there were two duldreii in the womb. Under these circuro^ 
Btftncen, a surgeon was sent fur, who recoinmended to hor ml, as he conceived A^ 
unsationB of the wutnan aroiw from the motions uf the ftetus during the act of 
tomitinj;. But the midwife, flnding tliat the abdomtn was more and mur? distend* 
ed, that Ihe vomiting continued, and the breathing was difficult and intcmipteiL 
•etit for Dr Joseph Hossi, professor of midwifery. Professor Elossi, on a minute 
rmninalion, decided that tlie uterus was ruptorcd ; and after consulting with lib 
fBtherDT Francis Itossi, and other practitioners in the toWn, he, in ctnnnion with hit 
coileaguBx, decid«i that tile Cicsarean operation was alKolulcly indicated in th* 
present case; The operation waa perfonntd two hours after the rupture of th9 
umniB !« suppnuid to have taken place, by Professor Ciccohi, in the presence of 
the two Dn Riusi, ProfesEor Pizvtti and others. The incision was made on tiw 
left sideof the abdomen, just in tile spot where the feet of the child could be f^ 
After the incision was made, the feet immediately presented themselves tu view; 
and Ihe living child, together with tlie placenta, were (hen removeil. Vnrty day» 
■fter Ihe oppralMl, the p.ilient was perfectly restored, and able to walk nut H« 
menses some lime after this appe.ired ; and in tJiB space of three years frmn (luf 
periorl, the same woman was delivered of a seven months child, which lived foap- 
teen days. Over th» spot where Ihe inciuon was made in the abdomen, a dcstrix 
of the size of an apple remained, iriiicb, although it could never be coiiipletdy hed^ 
Cd, caused the patient very little inconvenience. 

ThiseaseDr l''nDkcon«dersinstiniere3pcctsveryremflrknb1e,Bnd be has Iherefbie 
determined on sending tlie details to the Medico- Chirurgi cat Society at MAsgnt.. 
1.ES. He is at present only iict|Uainted with two ^mitar dillicull coiuf, both of whidi 
occinred to tlie celebmled surgeon M. LiUNSHOH in Orleans. In (lie one mse be 
performed the operation eighteen iiuurs. ami in the second two hours after tlie np^ 
tureof OiculcruB.— Cij/. art, JlVptUTe de C Uterus in the XHclieitnoire detScitncts 
Medicalei, vA i9. p. S49. 

Ptvnmfuw BiinTo/lAB BtUadoana Hffilnst Starlet Fever, Hufeland's Jotmat Ar 
' n Heilkxmdc, JVw. ISZ^— Hufclaud says, it giveshim great joy to I " 



lo eoafirm, by Ihe results of fresh experience, Ihe efficacy of 
^e agwiist scarlet fever. Five years have now elapsed la 
quest was for the &rst time made, lo employ the beliadoii 
aiuce that time, every year has brought fresh proofs of 
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* Since our last notice of ihe entiriation of the utoms, 
Germany four limes, tivice by ProlcHor Lanobnbeci:, 
linoaalba, and in lire other Ihrmigh the vagiim; uiu-e 
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in France and England, and we may nt last hope that its teal merits will aotm 
t>^ appreciated. Dr U. has used tlie medicine repeatedly in his own practice, and 
lia.s never seen it fail in a case where it had been properly tried. 

Observations on thti snbject by Dr JTunzman, Berlin — Since Dr Bkrndt called the 
attention of the profession to the preventive power of belladonna against die scarlet 
fever in the Slit vol. of Hitfdand"^ Journal^ Dr K. employed it in every fa- 
iTTiily in which he had an opportunity ; in fact in several cases, and with one excep- 
tion only, always with success. In this case, as he afterwards found, tliu medicine 
Had not been properly used. But as we see the scarlet fever only attacking certain 
iTicmbers of the family, and sometimes leaving whole families unattacked, some 
^loubts still remained in his mind about the efficacy of this medicine as a preventive 
cf the scarlet fever. In January, however, of this year, a case occurred in Iris 
practice, whirfi tells very strongly for the alleged power of the belladonna. lii an 
Institution of which he had the medical direction, were about 70 children, of bodi 
^xcs, from 4« to 14 years of age. On the 25th of December last year, the son of 
the Director of the Institution was attacked with the scarlet fever, and before Dr 
K was informed, by tlie 28th two girls, of 4 and 7 years of age, were also at- 
tacked, lie now se])arated the sick from the healthy as much as possible ; but a 
strict separation, on account of the circumstances of the Institution, was not prac- 
ticable, and the propagation of the complaint among the rest of the children was 
very much to be apiwehendcd. Dr K., therefore, ordered the usual mixture, com- 
posed of two grains of the extract to an ounce of peppermint water, of whidi, 
tM'ice a day, as many drops were given as the children had years ; twelve drops, 
however, being the largest dose which was given. This was strictly attended, 
by tlw? Director. From t!ie time this precaution was adopted, the disease made ts 
a|)pearance in no individual case. Only on the 23d of January, four weeks after 
tlie first patients were attacked, the scariet fever attacked a boy of ten years of agi», 
which, however, was of a very mild nature. The second son of the Director of 
the Institution, tvho took no belladonna, was attacked with tlie scariet fever in a 
very high degree, 

Dr K. directs the belladonna to be continued as long as any traces of the epide- 
mic show themselves. In the cases mentioned above, the children took the medi- 
cine six weeks in succession, and he never saiv any bad elTcct from its continuance. 
On the infectious Power of Scarlatiiia, — Protcrtien against inft»ction can take 
place only in t*vo ways; first, by the removal of tlie infectious matter, or by taking 
away the susceptibility of tJie system for it. To tlie latter class belong vaccii ation 
and the belladonna. But there still exist among many individuals imperfect ideas 
respecting the infectious power of the scarlet fever, which certainly is of import- 
ance as it relates to the consideration of the pro^jcrties of preservatives against it. 
Nay more, tlier«* are some physicians wlio doubt the infective power of scarlet fever 
ill the limited sense of the word, namely, by contact, and who hold the disease to 
be purely epidemic, depending on the state of the atmospiiere. But it is not 
possible to conceive an epidemic disease arising from this cause, without admittinj:; 
an atmospheric contagion (Ijuft-contagium^, whicii H. tliinks he has clearly proveiU 
in a paper on this subject, f The distinction between the epidemic and contagious 
disease consists only in this, tliat, in the former, the contagion (considered as seed), 
in its first connexion with the body, and its first act of propagation, perishes, and 
loses the power of rejM-oduCtion ; in the latter case, on the contrary, it retains its re- 
productive power, and is capable of spreading the disease far and wide, from the 
epidemically attacked individuals. This last property can either be peculiar to the 
epidemic contiigion, or it can be given it by accidental circumstances ; for instance, 
heat, confinement of several patients in one room, &c. Thus arise tlie epidemic 
contagious diseases, i. e. such as are only in their nature epidemic, arising from the 
state of the atmosphere, and not usually propagated from individual to individual. 
but which, by a very high degree of their infective power, or a very great suscep- 
tibility of a subject, may in individual cases become contagious ; and to this cla<is 
tsf the epidemic contagious diseases belongs scarlet fever, since there are incontri^- 
▼ertiblc instances on record of its individual contagious power. 

NoH'-mercurral Trenlmeiit of S{i/philis. — In a late number of Graafe*s and JFalther^x 

f Uber atmosph'irisciie Krankheiten und atniospliiirische Ansteckung in LVllt 
~ of Hufeiand's Journal, 1823, § 1. 



211- On the TreatmaU qfSjfphili& \i:ilhoiU Mercury. Jan. 1826. 

J'tvmatf* vrc find nn article by Dr Olto of Copcnlngen on Syphilid particulaiij the 
tivittiiJiiit of it witliuut mercury, ard the prev;Ucnce of tiii« practice ia England, in 
which l)r O. has rlntwn the foiluwir.tr conclusions. 

1. That the cun- of syphiiis, without mercury, has bctn asserted by so many au- 
thorities, that the fact can no lon;%'r be Houhtt>d. If then the disease could formerly 
be cured without mercury, it nuiv certainly now l>e much ea&ier, as it has lost much 
of its Tiulence and o])stinacy. 

2. Syphilis can undouhteilly be radically cured in tliiri manner; but then the cure 
is of longer duraticn, and the diet requires considerable restriction. 

3. The secondur}- symptoms ^nd a return of tlie complaint are certainly moro 
fn*(]uent; but tlie symptoms are not so difHcuit of removal, and tlie treatment has 
a much more speedy elfect. 

4k As the treatment without mercury requires a longer time, it appears more 
practicable in hospital than in private practice , and, on the other hand, the patient 
can be better watched in a hospital, whicli, on account of tlie diet, is of great im- 
portance. 

5. <* As ulcers on the <!enita1s are often not syphilitic, and the use of mercury is 
contraindicated fiom a ])re(lispositiim to scrofula or phtliisis existing in the indivi- 
diuil, it is consolator)- to learn, from the? results of experience, tliat tliis medicine is 
not always nece$>sar\-, and that a radical cure, by more simple and innocent means,* 
can sometimes he eti'ectcd. AVhore, however, the physician is anxious to avoid the 
possible evils whicii mercury is capable of producing, and also avoid loss of time, 
tlicrc remains a middle way, namely, to employ mercury — whose speciiic action can 
scarcely be denied— in moderate doses. " 

It is gratifying to see the prejudices respecting the use of mercury gradually di- 
minishing, especially in the north of Europe, where tliey are tlie strongest. In the 
south of Germany the change which has, of late taken place in the minds of several 
surgeons there, is so considerable, that the non-mercurial plan of treating syphilis 
has in several places been carried into execution. We cannot omit noticing here 
a work which has lately appeared at Stuttgart and Tcbingkk, by Dr HuBER,f in 
which the non-mercurial plan is advocated. 

• B. vu. H. 2. 

f Bemerkungen iiber die Geschichte und Behandlung der Tenenschen Krankheitcii 
Ton Dr V. A Huber, 1B25, in 8vo. 

APOTHECARIES' ACT. 

It is of importance to the Medical Public to be informed, 
that the Act for amending the Apothecaries' Act of 1815, which 
was granted last Session of Parliament for one year only, ex- 
pires in August next ; and at the same time to be aware, that an 
inquiry into the evils arising from the Apothecaries' Act is likely 
to take place at the commencement of next Session of Parlia- 
ment. 

It is of the utmost consequence therefore that the Universities, 
Colleges of Surgeons, and Faculties of Medicine and Surgery, 
in behalf of their Graduates and Licentiates, as well as the Gra- ( 

tluatcs and Licentiates themselves, who, by the provisions of the ; 
Apothecaries' Act are restrained from the exercise of their pro- 
fession in England and Wales, should be prepared to apply to 
Parliament for redress. } 

It is of equal importance to the inhabitants of England, j 
especially of the Counties, who are, by this impolitic Act, pre- J 
vented from employing as the ordinary medical attendants upon ! 
themselves and their families, the best educated classes of th(? 
Profession. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. ?^^1 

Case of art Eleven Months Pregnancy, tciih Obseraafions, By 
JA3fES Collins, M- D. Liverpool. 

T** ihe beginning of October 182t, the husband of a Mrs D., re- 
siding in Shand-street, Liverpool, told me his wife expected 
to lie-in, in the dose of that month, or the commencement of ^^ 
lae next ; and that &he desired Omt I M'ould, on that occasion, b^ ^^^| 
[ BCcoucheur. Some days after, I called to make the usual in- ^^^| 
1 quiries, and to ascertain with more precision the stage and chi^ . '^^^^ 
I racter of the pregnancy. She said, she was in its eighth monthi ^^^^| 
Bill that she dated its commencement from the close of the monta '^^^| 
Gubaecjuent to the last appearance of the menses. It is unnecessary ^^^| 
bete to observe, that she thereby avoided the common error into ^^^^| 
which so many women fall in similar circumstances, by suppos- '^^^| 
iOg themselves in the family way, from the time at which the ^^^| 
menstrual discharge ceased to return. ^^^H 

The subject of this memoir is a woman about twenty-fou? ^^^| 
years of age, stout, well made, a little above theordinary height^ ^^^| 
and the mother of several children. At this time the fundus of ^^^H 
Ihe uterus was as high as the epigastric region, and gave to the ^^^H 
abdomen the form and appearance it assumes at the end of the ^^^| 
ci^fhth month of pregnancy. Knowing how fallacious the op!^ * ^^H 
nions are that rest exclusively on the evidence of external symp- "^^^1 
toPiSi or on the statement of the patient, and being anxious to cul* ^^^| 
TOL. XXV. HO. 87. K ^^H 
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tivate the knowledge which touching gives of the stages of preg- 
nancy, I affected to perceive some urgent necessity of examin- 
ing ^w vaginam, and succeeded theieby in procuring her assent 
to the proposal. Her size and appearance at this time were par- 
ticularly similar to what autliors describe as indicating this stage, 
and her respiration was frequent, in consequence of the pressure 
on the diaphragm and intestines, occasioned by the ascent of the 
uterus. 

In examining per vaginam, I found the neck or cervix of the 
uterus remarkably high, scarcely tangible, and with difHculty 
distinguished from the body of the uleru«, as it presented little 
or no prolongation. Availing myself of my position, I placed 
the left hand on the abdomen, and, giving a gentle jerk to the 
OS tincte with the index finger of the other, the fwtus bounded 
from the touch, and fell again on the finger, exciting the sensation 
which tlie French call ballolemetif, and that degree of weight 
which a fistus of eight months, ii is supposed, could alone pro- 
dace. Thus I ascertained the stage uf the pregnancy; as tlie 
indications I have just detailed, according to the experience and 
observation of the most eminent in the profession, are sufficient- 
ly characteristic of it, and constitute the most conclusive means 
we possess to determine it with accuracy. Hence I was enabled 
to appreciate the value that ought to be attached to the history 
of the symptoms which the motlier gave of her pregnancy. It 
was satisfactory, and In some degree corroborated the result of 
the examinations and observations to which I induced her to 
submit. She told me she experienced all the ordinary symp- 
toms of this condition ; suppression of the menses, augmentation 
of the size and sensibility of the heart, the encircling areola, de- 
praved appetite, and all the other concomitant feelings and signs 
of its various stages, in the same order and intensity in which 
they succeeded one another in her previous pregnancies. It is 
true, there wns one exception in the phenomena of this case. 
The period of quickening was later. She usually felt it about the 
end of the fifth month, but the sixth was considerably advanced 
in this instance before she was sensible of the movements of the 
child; and, as if to atone for their delay, they were much stronger, 
more frequent and troublesome, than she had ever experienced - 
in any pregnancy. But we caonotdeduce any positive inference 
respecting the age of the fcetus from the presence or absence of 
this feeling; and in this view, we ought not to attach so miKh 
importance to this indication as people generally do, as we have 
authentic records of cases in which, during the whole period of 
pregnancy, mothers never experienced tim sensation. 
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As the subject 6f this paper has been the mother of several 
children, and as she possesses a good understanding, an admir- 
able moral and religious character, and had no motive to de-* 
ceive, if it were in her power, as will appear from the subsequent 
history of this case, she must necessarily be supposed coinpe-> 
tent to judge and compare her previous feelings witli the cor' 
responding ones of this pregnancy ; and, therefore, if in these 
matters there be any credit given to the communications of wo- 
men, and if there be any truth in the medical means that enable 
us to ascertain the ago of the child without reference or regard 
to them, this woman must have been, when first I saw her, eight 
mcHiths pregnant at least : and this inference becomes the more 
just and impregnable, from the consideration that her own ac- 
count of the symptoms which, in the opinion of many eminent 
practitioners, indicate the stages of pregnancy, coincided with 
the result of the physical proofs, which, of themselves, enable 
us to decide these matters. 

As the end of the ninth month approached, the uterus, incon- 
sequence of the ordinary laws of pregnancy, gradually sunk in 
tbe abdomen, and at last, seemed as depressed as I ever saw it 
previous to labour. She now began to feel all the sensations 
that usually accompany this stage, considerable tenesmus, fre* 
quent inclination to pass urine, pains and torpor of the legs, 
caused by the pressure on the bladder, rectum, and nerves of the 
sacrum, occasioned by the descent of the uterus. I was again 
induced to repeat the examination per va gin am, to which the 
Btudyof midwifery on the Continent perhaps made me attach too 
much importance in determining the stages of pregnancy. I 
found the head of the foslus muui lower of course than before, 
seeming larger, and more solid to the touch. The os tinea: wag 
in some degree open, flat, and stretched ; in short every thing 
appeared to anm-unce at the usual period tho commencement 
of labour, and, in fact, she already began to feel all its precur- 
sory symptoms, resembling in every respect those she experi- 
enced at the same stage of hev former pregnancies. A day or 
two after the expiration of the nrnth month, these sensations 
became so urgent, that she was repeatedly obliged to dress e?t 
deshabillpt in expectation that the approaching event was near. 
Alas, how deceived I Harassed and annoyed by tbe inefficacy 
of the pains, she sometirnes placed herself in bed in the hope that 
true ones would soon free her from the anxiety of her situation. 
At other limesshe rose in disappointment, walked about the rooraf 
ai\ the supposition that exercise and an erect position would ac- 
celerate their arrival. 1 suggested the propriely of this experi 
ment, because I naturally supposed that the neck of the uteri 
K2 
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wonid more easily dilate in consequence of the increased pres- 
sure which the head of the foetus must necessarily produce on 
it in this position, and consequently, that effective pains were 
more likely to come on. * 

' In this manner nine or ten days elapsed without any othet 
effect than the excitement of sharp and transient pains, aris-^ 
ing occasionally in the back, and then directing their course 
towards the pubes and thighs, varying now and then in force 
and direction. Every night during this time she felt unusually 
heavy, with a return of the same symptoms between eleven and 
twelve o'clock that are generally considered the precursors of la- 
bour* In fact they were so similar to them, that every day increas- 
ed our confidence that she would lie-in before the arrival of the 
next; and this hope was particularly strengthened by the appear- 
lince of a considerable quantity of glairy mucus that now began to 
flow from the parts of generation. At first I did not attach much 
importance to the case, because I considered it one of those ano- 
malous ones in which nature now and then protracts gestation a 
week or fortnight beyond the ordinary time. I therefore antici- 
pated only a tedious and difficult labour. But when I saw three oi* 
four weeks pass in this way without its arrival, and when I saw 
the precursory indications I have mentioned gradually dimi- 
nish, and vary in the regularity of their return, I became un-^ 
easy, doubted the accuracy of my own observations, and of her 
memory and judgment in the detail which she had given me of 
the symptoms of her pregnancy. I therefore resolved to repeat 
my observations, and to resume the examination per vaginamj 
not from the motive that suggested those I had formerly made, 
but from the desire of ascertaining whether I was mistaken in 
supposing her more than, nine months pregnant, und of know- 
ing whetner there was any unnatural or unforeseen impediment 
to the expulsion of the child ; but I found the parts just as they 
tvere at the close of the ninth month. It is true, the fundus of 
the uterus seemed to have fallen much lower than it was be- 
fore, so much' so that strangers observed it, and, in common 
with the mother, frequently said they never saw a woman carry 
her child so low. I became embarrassed. The signs and symp- 
toms which practical writers detail made me believe I was 
right ; but the extraordinary protraction of the case, and the 
diminution of the symptoms of labour, made me doubt their 
accuracy. 

In consequence of these impressions, I diminished the fre- 
quency of my visits ; but whenever I went to inquire for her, I 
always found her in expectation *of Jying-in without delay^ 
though the precursory symptoms of that state were by bo mean» 
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50 severe as they were a month before. Two months had now 
"Itaost pHE'sed since the expiration of the ordinary time of preg- 
mcy, without any greater probability of the accouchement 
an existed several weeks before. At last the same symptoms 
Miich manifested themselves at the close of the ninth month, 
began to return ; she felt precisely in the same manner as she did 
theD. I was i>ent for ; and in two hours after my arrival, and 
in two months after the expiration of the usual period of preg- 
nancy, efifcctive pains arrived, and produced, to my great satis- 
faction, a fine and active boy. There was nothing remarkable 
in the stages into which authors divide the process of labour. 
They succeeded one another with rapidity; and two hours al- 
most saw the beginning and termination of the first and last. 

One circumstance occurred that arrested my attention, and 
ought to fix that of the medical world, in consequence of the 
light it sheds on some of the most interesting and practical 
questions in legal medicine. The membranes did not give way 
until the head was almost at the extremity of the passage, rest- 
ing on the perineum, and about to be born. The moment they 
broke, the infant screamed, and excited so much the amaze- 
ment of the mother, that she sprung into a sitting posture, and 
in a frantic, though feeble manner, demanded whence that cry 
proceeded, and what was the matter. Although scarcely able 
to suppress my astonishment, I replied, in order to appease 
lier, that the noise which she mistook for the screams of a 
child, arose from the breaking of ihe waters. She therefore 
became calm, resumed her position in the bed, and in a few 
niinutcs after a fine strong and active boy was ejected with con- 
siderable force, and made the room resound with his cries; 
and, as if the whole history of its birth were destined to be 
pregnant with curious and instructive circumstances, the umbi- 
lical cord was no sooner divided, and the little urchin rolled in 
the usual covering, than he placed one of his fingers in his 
mouth, and began to suck it, with as much eagerness as if it 
had been the nipple of his mother. I regret peculiar circum- 
Hancca prevented me from ascertaining his weight. In size he 
geemed to exceed the ordinary standard of children at birth j 
and bis mother assured me, that in strength and bulk, he was 
much superior to her other children at the same period. 

The celebrated Mauriceau, La Motte and Orfila, have long 
since observed, that children wtjo remain in the womb longer 
than the usual time, are much stronger and stouter than those 
it come forth at the ordinary period. The history of my 
~ afiordfi no inconsidera'ble illustration of the truth of tbciv j 
■ntions. 
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I must now bcp leave to mention some circumstflnces that 
seem aullicient to UIustrRte and explain the phenomena of this 
case. Her husband lost, about the third month of her preg- 
nancy, the situation which furnished the means of subsistence 
for his family; and, in hopes of procuring another, he con- 
tinued in this town until his wife's pregnancy was so advanced 
as to prevent her from accompanyinf; him to another country 
where employment might have been procured. Thus he wai 
obliged, at condderable inconvenience, to await its issue; and 
in the mean time to experience, in common with his family, all 
the privations that necessarily accompany poverty, and which 
the memory of better times rendered the more acute and me- 
lancholy. Her constitution, since the date of her husband's 
misfortune, was evidently yielding to the pressure of chagrin, 
ennui, and a train of gloomy and pensive feelings, which the 
increaiing wants of every day naturally created. At last he 
was obliged to submit to the imperious demands of necessity, 
and to leave his wife and family without a friend in this town, 
whilst he endeavoured to find employment in Ireland. This 
lie did with the more reluctance, as he remained with her for 
Bome weeks after the expiration of the ninth month of her preg- 
nancy, in expectation that she would every day lie in after the 
arrival of the ninth month. At length he abandoned her in 
despair, exclaiming, in the anguish of disappointment, that he 
believed she would never be brought to bed. It is more easy 
to conceive than describe the melancholy feelings of his wife, 
and the depressing passions and affections of the mind, to which 
her loneliness necessarily subjected her, in consequence uf the 
departure of her husband at so critical a period. 

Before 1 make any observation on the application of these 
facts to our moral and legal code, it may be necessary to pass 
rapidly in review the moral causes that influence and direct the 
fiinctions of our system, and to demonstrate how consistent with 
the laws and mechanism of labour these extraordinary births 
are, and then to illustrate the whole by historical facts derived 
from the most authentic sources. 

It is well known that the affections of the mind control the 
functions of the animal economy j that health and disease are 
induced or removed in proportion as these moral causes vary in 
their character. Contrast the effects which contentment, cheer- 
fulness, joy, extasy, and the other gradations of pleasure, pro- 
duce in regulating our health, with the morbid alterations which 
grief, chagrin, fear, and the other gloomy and depressing pas- 
sions cause. In those subject to the influence of the first, the 
ftjnclioni of digestion and absorption are active, the circulation 
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is rapid, the countenance becomes snimated, tlie eyes brilliant^ 
and a gencval impulse is felt to acts of benevolence and gene- 
rosity. Their ideas, voice and movements, assume an energy 
and variety to wblcfa the others are inadequate : But it hap- 
pens, in liie extreme of these feelings, that the effects are often 
analogous to those that arise from the gloomy affections of the 
mind. Every one knows how often extreme joy will excite 
pain and constriction of the chest, how the heart palpitates, and 
the respiration becomes interrupted with convulsive sighs, and 
how involuntary tears are shed ; and how, in many instances, 
the whole system becomes so affected, that syncope, apoplexy, 
tremors, mania, and even death, frequently arise from this 
cause. It is said in history, that Sophocles died of pleasure 
on receiving the prize of Tragedy; that Diogenes expired in 
the same way, embracing his three sons, conquerors in the 
Olympic Games ; and that Leo the Tenth fell a victim to a 
similar feeling, on learning news fatal to France. But what 
function or organ of our system is free from the morbid 
alterations which ennui, chagrin, grief, and fear excite ? Do 
we not see, in every day's experience, how the circulatiou 
and respiration are impaired and retarded by their means, 
how the appetite and other wants are destroyed or suspended, 
how nutrition and the whole animal economy change — the 
visage becoming pale and melancholy, the eyes hollow and 
dull, digestion languid, respiration imperfect, and a general 
emaciation seizing the whole frame i* Hence the group of 
nervous diseases that accompany persons victims to grief or 
disappointmeni. Melancholy, mania, hysteria, epilepsy, spasms, 
headachs, abortions and suppressions of the menses and other 
affections of the uterus, correspond and alternate but too often 
with these debilitating passions. How often has sickness, which 
resisted the ordinary means of cure, yielded to the sole inHuence 
of the mind reposing confidence in the pretending imposture of 
some, or the supposed sanctity and efficacy of prayers and good 
works of others? The celebrated miracles of Prince Hohenlohe 
afford no ordinary illustration of this. In fact, there is no func- 
tion of the animal system that is not more or less modified by 
the operations of the mind. Hence the necessity of studying 
them, and of removing from the sphere of their action all the 
moral or other causes that could, directly or indirectly, tend to 
excite pensive or melancholy feelings. Hence the advantage 
of inspiring the mind with hope and confidence. It is by 
these means that amulets, exorcisms, and the greater part of 
~~' euperstilious practices to which the sick have recourse 
recovery, pruducc such extraordinary ciTccl'S. Such is 
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the admirable and. mysterious connection between mibd and 
body. 

But I mu8t^ for the sake of illustration, cite a few examples, 
knowipg that facts are more conclusive and impresaive than what 
may appear to many, vague and general reasoning on these mat- 
ters. I will begin with the fatal effects which the intense and de- 
rressing affections of the mind occasionally produce in our system, 
have but to refer to the pages of history for examples thereof. 
There the celebrated Vesalius is said to have died of grief for 
Jiaving opened a man whose heart was palpitating. Clement 
^e VII. is said to have died of the grief, which a letter written 
by the University of Paris caused him. A similar fate happen- 
ed to Isocrates on hearing the los$ of the battle of Cheroneas. 
Rapine and Louvois could not survive the misfortunes of Louis 
the XIV., and Dominique De Vie expired with grief on seeing 
|he place where Henry the Fourth was assassinated. It is unne* 
cessary to swell this paper with more examples. I must now 
produce some to show, bow, through the medium of the mind, 
ibe nxost extraordinary influence is exerted over the functions 
fif the body. Professor Rostan relates the history of a female 
.who wished to be purged, because she was confident she would 
he cured by that means. Her physician, unwilling to oppose 
lier wishes, but believing that purgative medicine would retard 
or prevent her recovery, caused pills to be made of bread- 
crumb, and to be administered to her as strong purgative 
{mHs. But however strange it may appear, she had, contrary 
to his intention, seventeen copious and violent evacuations after 
having taken a few of them. In the works of .Tissot, we find 
the history of a peasant, who, in dreaming, imagined that a ser- 
pent had coiled round his arm, and from that period he was sub- 
ject to a convulsive movement of the arm. Van Swielen gives a 
aimilar .instance. The Prince of Saxe Weimar experienced 
every day at twelve o'clock the first symptoms of the paroxysms 
of an intermitting fever, which resisted all the ordinary means 
of cure. Professor Hufeland, his eminent and respectable 
physician, advanced the clock two hours, and the patient seeing 
twelve arrive without the return of the paroxysms, supposed 
himself cured ; and in reality was, in consequence of the change 
•which that feeling produced in his constitution. I will cite an^ 
other example of. the power which the affections of the mind 

SKsess in deranging or regulating the functions of the body, 
ouvart gives the case of one of his own patients, who, from 
the effect of some commercial embarrassments, was obliged to 
suspend the payment of his debts. This affected him so much, 
that a severe disease, which seemed to lead inevitably to the 
grave, was the result. His benevolent and wealthy physician 
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aware of its drigm, drew a bill in his favodr for thirty thousand 
francs^ which immediately restored him to his health. 

Dr CuUen has recorded the history of a lady subject to epi- 
lepsy during four years, experiencing its paroxysms three or 
four times every day, who recovered from this affection in con- 
sequence of the mental shock she received in hearing that her 
sister was burnt alive. In the writings of Schenkius we find 
the case of a nun, from every pore of whose body blood flowed, 
the effect of terror in seeing herself suddenly encompassed with 
hostile and armed soldiers. I have seen myself a lady fall and 
continue a victim to epilepsy, in consequence of passing by the 
respectable mansion of her family, which poverty and law had 
obliged them to abandon. Professor Rostan cites the example 
of a schoolmaster, who, when annoyed or excited in any de- 
gree by his pupils, was seized with diarrhcea. Why multiply 
examples? My object is not to enter into any detail of the con- 
nection between mind and body. That would induce me to 
transgress the prescribed limits of this memoir. For illustrations 
of this inexplicable union, I refer the reader to the works of 
Boerhaave, Van Swieten, Tissot, Cabanis, &c. Every practi- 
tioner in medicine will easily perceive how the whole train of 
nervous diseases may arise from this source, and will perhaps 
readily recal to his memory instances of epilepsy, hysteria, 
spasmodic and other affections of the system in general, occa- 
sionally abandoning their victims in proportion as the mind 
was confident, or the imagination excited by artificial or other 
means, and vice versa. 

It is well known that females in general are peculiarly sul)- 
ject to the impressions of the mind. Their sensibility and 
domestic habits render them susceptible of every gradation 
of intensity in the consequences of mental affections. Hence 
we are not to be surprised if the grief into which my patient 
fell, in consequence of the misfortunes of her husband, should 
have impairejd or retarded the ordinary functions of the 
womb. To this cause I assign the fact I have mentioned ; and 
the history of other cases, and the observations of every day, 
justify the inference. But for the sake of argument, supposing 
it wrong, I will, I trust, demonstrate, that pregnancies con-r 
tinning ten, eleven, or more n^onths, are consistent with the law« 
and mechanism of labour, and that the gratuitous assertion of 
those who deny them altogether, is contrary to the evidence 
of history and the principles of physiology or medicine. 

According to the ordinary laws of pregnancy in our species, 
the foetus is expelled at the close of the ninth month ; because 
its size at that period is usually such as to cause that degree of 
distention and irritation of the uterus which occasions its pa* 
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rrctcs to contract, and that action to take place in the diaphragm 
anil muscles of the abdomen which is necessary to expel the 
fostus:. Now, these contractions, it is evident, will depend on 
the powers of sensation and extension of that organ. For ex* 
ample, in an uterus endowed with much sensibility and litde ex- 
tensibility, it will not be necessar}', to produce the phenomena 
of labour, that the foetus should acquire that degree of develop- 
ment that would be necessary in one of little sensibility and easy 
dilatation. Now, this is what precisely takes place in the inflam- 
mation of that organ; and hence it is the frequent cause of abor- 
tions in females, the contraction being thereby prematurely in- 
duced. So that the whole question is reduced to know, whether 
it be possible, that in an uterus of the ordinary powers of sensi- 
bility and extension, the foetus may be sooner or later in acquir- 
ing the volume necessary to induce the contractions required 
for its expulsion ; and to know, whether, without anj: alteration 
of the natural growth of the foetus, the uterus may be endowed 
with greater or less powers of sensation or extension, either the 
consequence of some particular disease, or of some peculiarity 
in its natural propertfes, sufficient to accelerate or retard par- 
turition. Now we know that some women never go beyond 
the seventh month, and that their children survive^ though 
generally weaker than those that come into the world at the or- 
dinary period ; and supposing the existence of contrary causes, 
we must naturally admit the occurrence of birth, long after 
the expiration of the natural tinie, as in the case of my patient. 

We also know that the sensibility of every part, and parti* 
cularly of the uteru?, is increased by disease; for example, by 
inflammation, while the power of dilating is proportionally di- 
minished. On the contrary, in an uterus that possesses much hu- 
midity, and consequently relaxation, the faculty of feeling be- 
comes less, while that of extension becomes greater. This state 
of the womb is frequently occasioned by general weakness, and 
often exists in persons subject to grief or other distressing pas* 
sions. Now, supposing a child born in an uterus of this sort, it 
is easy to conceive, that though it may grow in the natural way 
until it has reached the age of nine months ; yet, in consequence 
of the little sensibility of the womb, and its great power of exten- 
sion, it will continue to grow beyond the ordinary period, more 
or less, until it has attained that degree of development neces- 
sary to excite the sensibility required for the contraction of the 
uterine and other muscles, and the expulsion of the foetus. These 
considerations evidently demonstrate the possibility of a woman 
being eleven, twelve, or more months in the family way. 

X have already intimated how the afibctions of the mind, and 
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health of the raother, modify the period of birth, tlie size anda 
constitution of the child. Every day's experience verifies th*J 
assertion. Children are occasionally born with the sniall-po^ j 
venereal disease, pnlsy, and many die in the womb; and it if] 
absurd to suppose thut they could acquire disease withou|.1 
being sick; and consequently, is it not fair to infer that thoM J 
that are sickly, will f^row more feebly and slowly in the uteru^ I 
just as they would after birth in similar circumstances? Henc* I 
it follows, that the growth, birth, and health of children in tbA I 
womb, must be subject lo the influence of various circumstances J 1 
and that, in consequence thereof, tbey must occasionally deviate 1 
from the ordinary laws of nature. ' I 

I must now appeal to the records of medicine to show, that I 
facts similar lo the case I have narrated have been believed I 
and asserted by the most respectable and competent authoritied J 
in every age. It is true, that if facts were alone to depend oti 1 
the sanction of great names, there is nothing too absurd or ni I 
diculous that may not be authenticated in this manner. But I 
authority, though useful as historical evidence, will never suflice I 
to establish facts in the natural sciences, when inconsistent witb-J 
the laws and principles of nature, or contrary to the result erf*.! 
experience or observation. For example, Aristotle assures us^ I 
that one woman had twenty children in four successive birth}} 1 
live each lime. Albucasis mentions that another had seventeeQ I 
at one birili ; but his Grace, Bishop Oliio, determined to excel I 
in the miraculous, tells in the most solemn planner, that ha I 
baptized one thousand five hundred and fourteen, the offi-^pring J 
of his niece, at one birth. It is not among such men that I ant 1 
to discover well authenticated facts. Their ignorance of th« I 
natural sciences is but too conspicuous in the opinions they havrf I 
consigned in their writings ; and the same reason will make me 1 
pass over the authority of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Pliny, Galen^ I 
Avicenna and others, who cite many cases of females having 1 
been pregnant eleven, twelve, and thirteen months. Their cvj- 1 
dence, hovirever, will at least suflice to show how such facts hain J 
been stated in every age. I will therefore pass to more genu* I 
ine sources, for authentic facts, to times when science and ol>^ I 
servation were expeUing ignorance and the influence of namesJ I 
I will begin with the seventeenth century, 4 

The Parliament of Paris, in 164-7, decided the legitimacy of I 
a child born eleven months after the departure of the father to I 
another country. J 

^_ The University of Heidelberg allowed the legitimacy of aJ 
^■ikJ bum at the expiraliou of thirteen niontlis. Sec N~i:bcl'U 
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" Dissertation siir les Enfiins iiees a treize mois, " published in 
the first pari of the eighteenth century. 

The celebrated Maurieeau, whose work on Midwifery appear- 
ed about the year l6Sa, and La Motte, whose book came out 
in the beginnin;;; of the eighteenth century, have recorded cases 
in their own practice, in which pregnancy continued twelve or 
thirteen months. The former states, that there is no fixed limit 
either for conception or uterine gestation; that they are in- 
flaeitced by many circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol. The latter, after citing many remarkable cases that fell 
under his own observation, ssys-, is there any thing more na- 
tural than to imagine, that the child who has taken more 
nourishment, may grow more in nine months, than another in 
the same time? And he asks, why should the foetus, that has not 
acquired the same degree of development, leave the place de- 
signed for this purpose, until it has attained the necessary de- 
gree of perfection ? 

Perhaps the most celebrated question of this nature that was ever 
discussed in the medical world, was that which, in the close of the 
eighteenth century, called Forth the splendid talents and in- 
genious theories of Petit, Louis and Astruc. It was to ascer- 
tnin whether the birth of a child, occurring ten months seventeen 
days after the death of the husband, was legitimate, and conie- 
fjuently entitled to succeed to the father's property, who at his 
death was eighty years of age, and Mibjeet to much bodily infir- 
mity. It is true, they did not believe or assert the legitimacy 
of this child from the moral and physical considerations which the 
infirmities and age of the father, and the immoral character of 
the mother suggest, but from the principles of anatomy, physio- 
logy and experience, they showed the possibility of such extra- 
ordinary pregnancies. 

At Lyons in 17H2, Bcnoite Franquet was unexpectedly de- 
livered of a child of seven months. Three weeks after, she ex- 
perienced the sensations that appeared to indicate the existence 
of another, and in five months and sixteen days after the birth 
of the first, she was delivered t)f a remarkabiy strong and healthy 
ehild. Now, this infnnt could not have been conceived after 
the birth of the other. 

We have another instance of preternatural pregnancy in the 
affair of Catherine Berard, the widow of Francis Chapelel. This 
took place in 1808, find on the evidence of the most respectable 
medical men, a child born ten months and eighteen days after 
the death of the father was declared legitimate; but in an appeal 
to the court of Grenoble, this decision was set aside by a ma- 
jority of one only. 
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Those who deny the existence of pregnancies ever exceedinj 
Dinemonthsandsomedays, seem to forget thehistorical cases in op 
position to their opinion; yet there is certainly nothinf^ in tbew I 
more contrary to the laws of nature, than the facts which medi-' J 
cal writers of the first rank have transmitted in respect to thrf j 
foetus becoming occasionally petrified and dry, from some caiistf- I 
we cannot explain, and remaining in that condition five, ten,^ 3 
and fifteen years in the womb, without much, if any inconvenU'l 
ence to the mother. The man who can beiiove the fact, which I 
I will cite from BufFon's Natural History, may, with equal coni I 
sistency, credit others not less authentic. That celebrated nata-» • 
ralist mentions, that a woman in CbarleHtown, South CaroHoSf' t 
was delivered of twins, one while, the other black, in cons^'i I 
quence of dividing the pleasures of her bed, on the same day, be^ | 
tween a negro and her husband. J 

In fact, in whatever manner we view the phenomena of preg* ■ 
nancy in onr own or other species, we must not reject facts thatf 
seem contrary to the ordinary laws, in the supposition that Na- J 
ture has prescribed fised and determined limits to the perio<£ \ 
of gestation. For, on examining the laws and circumstances that ] 
regulate or influence the productions of either the vegetable | 
or animal world, we see extraordinary varieties and deviationtf i 
from the general laws. We know, for example, that not onl^ \ 
in the same field, but on the same tree, or stem, fruit and oth^ j 
vegetables arrive with more or less celerity to maturity, and dej '< 
pend, for the promptitude and variety with which they reach or 
approach perfection, on the difference of climate, soil, or pecu- 
liar mode of culture. Examine the same cluster of grapes, and 
you will find some sour and green, others mellow; some 
small, others largo; besides many other differences in charac- 
ter and quality. Again, pass in review the animal kingdom, 
and you will find the exceptions to the ordinary laws of preg' 
nancy as extraordinary, and more frequent than perhaps you 
suppose. Bitches pup usually in ten months, others in a much 
shorter or longer period. Sheep generally produce their 
lambs in five mouths, yet some exceed or fall short of that pe- 
riod. Cows, horses, and other animals, present in the same cir- 
cumstances similar irregularities, as the experiments and ob- 
servations of Mr Tessier, which were communicated in IS 17 
to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, so irrcfragably attest. To 
illustrate the subject of this memoir, I will briefly state their 
result. 

In 575 cows, 21 calved between the 240th and 270th days, 
average 259; 54i between the 270th and ^99th days, average 
282; and 10 between the 299th and 321st days, average 306; 
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average of the whole 282 days ; 'so that, from thef shortest to the 
longest period, there was a difference of Bi days, that is more 
than one'fourth of the average time. 

In 277 mares with foal ibr the first time, 23 foaled between 
the 287th and 329th days, average 322 days; 226 between the 
S29th and 360th days, average 34>6 ; and 28 between the d60th 
and 419tb days, average 372; average of the whole 347 days: 
difference between the extremes 132 days. 

In 170 mares which had foaled before, 28 foaled between the 
S90di and 329th days, average 321 ; 128 between the 329th 
and 3G0th days, average 341 ; and 14 between the 360th and 
377th days, average 370; average of the whole, 341 days; 
fio that, between the shortest and longest period, there was a 
difference of 97 days, more than one-fourth of the mean term. 

In 9J2 sheep, the mean term of gestation was abput 151 days^ 
and the extreme difference only 1 1 days. 

In 25 swine, the extremes were from 109, to 133 days. 

In 161 rabbits, the extreme terms of gestation were from 87 
to ^^ days. 

Every one knows that women, though subject to the same 
general laws of pregnancy, yet vary Tike the animals I have 
mentioned, in the time in which they bring forth their young. 
Some are delivered of healthy children, capable of growing to 
maturity in six, seven, or nine months, while others require, as 
I have shown, ten, eleven, or more months, to accomplish 
the same duty. Hence, it is evident, that much injury may oc- 
casionally arise to innocent females and children, from too 
strict an interpretation of the laws of this country, that limit 
the period of pregnancy to nine months and ten days. I be- 
lieve some suppose that in law, a child born in nine months and 
twenty days, is considered legitimate. But admitting that even 
ten months were allowed, and that the law was administered in 
its literal sense, it would still be insufficient to screen, in many 
instances, the character and property of many from unjust, though 
legal punishment. If this be the case when the law of England 
is enforced, what melancholy consequences may follow in the 
application of the moral and legal code of Scotland, by which a 
child born six months after the marriage of the mother is con- 
sidered as legitimate ? If circumstances, for example, had ob- 
liged the husband of my patient to separate from her eleven 
months previous to the birth of his child, he w^ould necessarily 
suppose that she had polluted the sanctity of his bed, and be 
convinced that the child was the issue of an adulterous amour, 
and would, in consequence of these iippressions, be induced to 
abandon her.and his child, or subject them to the most infamous 
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an<l unmerited obJotjuy. But whatever may liavc Itecn, in the 
circumstances I suppose, the feelings or conduct of ilic husband, 
there is no iloubt but she would forfeit her character in the 
opinion of the worid, and that the moral feelinfr of the country 
would affix to herself and her offspring the most infamous ap- 
pellation, and that the law would disqualify the child from suc- 
ceeding to the inheritance of the failicr; »nd thus the most in- 
nocent may become the victims "of the operation of our moral and 
legal code. Let me, for the sake of illustration, suppose that 
Bhe became a widow immediately after conception, and that in 
one, two, orihree months after the death of her husband, she took 
another, thechildof the first would, in public opinion and inlaw, 
be considered the issue of the last, and thus entided to succeed to 
his properly. Thus the law and moral feeling of the couutry may 
become the means of the most unnatural robbery and the grossest 
imposition. That 1 may noi be supposed to conceive imaginary 
f^ses of this character, 1 will cite from the works of the late 
Mr Hnrgrave, an eminent advocate, the case of a woman, who, 
immediately after the death of her hrst husband, took a second, 
«nd u child was born forty weeks and eleven days after this 
marriage, which in law was held to be the issue of the second 
bu&bBnd. 

It may bo said in objection to the case I have given, as fal- 
ling under my own observations, that Mrs D. was wrong in 
dating the period of her conception. But this supposition 
vantshes on reflecting, that she had every motive to be ac- 
curate the interest and happiness of her iamily, the melancholy 
victims of the delay of her accouchement, and that, being the 
mother of other children, she mu^t be capable of judging of 
the identity of tlie signs and feelings of this state, with those 
she formerly experienced in the same circumstances. But sup- 
posing, as is frequently the case, that she became pregnant a 
few days after the appenrance of the catamenia, and that they 
Sowed at the usual period, but ceased to return in the next, 
Aa would then evidently date her conception one month later 
than she ought; and this mistake would render the history of 
the case the more extraordinary, and corroborate rather than 
invalidate the fact, as she would in this event be twelve, instead 
f>f eleven months, pregnant. 

Again, supposing that she became pregnant a few days pre- 
ious to their return, and that they made their appearance at 
^e ordinary lime, she would then, following the usual mode of 
Bckoning these matters, date her coticcptiou soiite days too 
K>n, and consequently there would still be sulHcicnt icaaou 
p characterize this as a very prcternatitral pregnancy. 
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But setting aside the evidence, or feelings of the naother, 
which in all cases must be of primary importance, I ask bjr 
what means it happens that she had all the symptoms and 
physical signs, or indications which, according to the evidence 
and testimony of the most judicious physicians, are conclusi?* 
that she was when I saw her, eight months pregnant, and con- 
sequently eleven when the child was born ? The physical proob 
that justify this inference do not rest on her assertions, nor are 
they in any degree influenced by her statement. Surely she 
could not possibly possess the power of controlling the opera* 
tions of Nature, so as to counteract her laws, and to assume all 
these physical signs of being eight months pregnant, when she 
was only six. Such a supposition is as monstrous as it is re- 
diculous. 

Justice requires that, when pregnancy exceeds the ordinary' 
or legal term, we ought not to presume the illegitimacy of the 
issue, unless other circumstances warrant this conclusion. The 
Roman law was liberal in this respect. The decemvirs al- 
lowed children born in the tenth month to be legitimate, and 
the Emperor Adrian admitted the legitimacy of one bom eleven 
months after the death of the husband, as the mother had a 
good and moral reputation. I may here observe how dan- 
gerous it would be to judge in these matters by such a stan« 
dnrd, as the same natural causes that would make a vir- 
tuous woman eleven months pregnant, would have the same e& 
feet on a strumpet. Such considerations may enable a jury to in^ 
fer a presumptive judgment, but could never be of any weight 
in estimating the ordinary or physical operations of nature. 

From all I have said I deduce one fair and legitimate infer- 
ence, that the laws and principles of nature cannot be controlled 
by the opinions of men ; and hence, that the natural duration 
of pregnancy, not only in our own species, but in that of qua- 
drupeds, though generally terminating within certain limit, is 
however not fixed by any precise or permanent limits, being 
sometimes much longer or shorter than we could, from any 
previous knowledge or principles, suppose or anticipate ; that 
our legislation ought to accommodate itself to these deviations 
and exceptions from the ordinary periods of pregnancy, by al- 
lowing more time than it does to establish the claim of legiti<« 
macy, and consequently the right of succession in these cases ; 
and that the evidence of medical men, and physical proofs/ 
shbuld be taken in preference to that of men of the world, or 
the moral considerations of the wo'man having a good or bad 
character. 

The history of the case I have given, naturally su^ests many: 
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eonsiderationEaTid observations, on the means which we usually 
adopt to ascertain whether a child has been born dead or a1iTe> I 
The subject of Infanticide is most important, whether we vieita 
it as nn interesting part of natural history, or as it regards hiAl 
Inanity. The lives and properties of many must necessari" 
-depend, in various instances, on the accuracy or inaccuraj of tl _ 
wnya and means by whicli medical men decide in trials of iijtl 
femicide, the natural or unnatural death of the infant; anftl 
perhaps there is not in tlie records of medicine a case more calL I 
«ulated to throw light on this subject than the one I have detailed! 1 
2 will, therefore, reserve for a future occasion the observationi I 
and reflections I have to communicate on this point, and whitJI f 
'^pear to me to arise in the most natural and convincing man* I 
Aer, from the phenomena of the case I have just submitted t& I 
the eyes of the profession. 
JLiverpool, I8S5. 
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A Case of Fangus Hamalodes, combinetl wi/k Scrofula. 
Phoudfoot, M. D., Kendal. 
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Mn D., thirly-one years of age, applied to me about a year 
ago, complaining of a constant pain and uneasiness in 
the hypogastric region ; and stated, that he had not for some 
time gone to stool without the previous use of medicine. He 
kbouied under general symptoms of dyspepsia. The treat- 
ment was commenced by a course of aperient medicine, with 
attention to diet, clothing, and exercise, &c.; but it very soon 
became obvious that the disease was of a character not likely to 
be cured, or even much relieved, by the aid of medicine. Upon 
particular inquiry, it appeared that a year before, in descending 
a Gtair-case, he had fallen, by which he slightly injured the tes- 
ticle of the left side. He stated farther, that after some time 
the testicle became tender, and began to swell, which induced 
him to apply to a surgeon, who gave him some pills, and di- 
rtxud him to apply cold lotions to the testicle, and subsequent- 
ly poultices. The swelling of the testicle continuing to in- 
crease, it was opened by a lancet, and, according to his account, 
matter was discharged. On my examining the testicle, it was 
found considerably enlarged, and a thin serous discharge oozed 
VOL. XXV. KO. 87. S 
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£rom the puncturcy which had no disposition to heal. The^ 
domen was hard and tense, though not much enlarged; the 
tongue was redder than usual, with a white streak in the mid- 
dle; the puUe was generally upwards of 100; the secretion of 
urine was natural ; but the continual pain and uneasiness in the 
lower part of the abdomen, and the inability to procure a mo- 
tion without medicine, were the most prominent symptoms of 
the disease. He tried the use of an artificial mineral water, 
along with an alterative course of mercury, but with scarcely 
any advantage. The hardness of the hypogastric region con- 
tinuing to increase, he rubbed the ungt. hydrarg. on the ab- 
domen for three or four weeks without any better success. 

From the affection of the testicle, it appeared very probable 
that there was a scrofulous or haematoid tumour in the abdo- 
men, impairing and interrupting the natural peristaltic motion 
of the bowels ; but, of course, the precise nature and extent of 
the disease could not be ascertained. After a trial of the fore- 

Soing remedies, and the conjecture formed as to the nature of the 
isease, iodine was recommended and tried ; but it was found 
that no medicine gave so much relief as the ol. ricini, in quan- 
tity sufficient merely to empty the bowels every day, or every 
second or third day, according to circumstances; and for seve- 
ral months he used scarcelv any other remedy. Anodynes, ei- 
ther by the mouth, or used externally in the shape of unguents 
or liniments, gave no relief from the pain and uneasiness in the 
lower part of the abdomen. Although the appetite continued 
pretty good, the body evidently began to waste ; and a slight 
cough, which be was inclined to disregard, and which he main- 
tained was constitutional, began to increase, accompanied with 
increased expectoration of an aqueous fluid, mixed with mucus, 
arising apparently from some irritation in the lungs, and unac- 
companied with any indication of suppuration having takea 
place. About the same period, general constitutional disturb- 
ance supervened ; the pulse was seldom under 110, and often as 
high as 130 strokes in a minute; and from the progress of the 
/complaint, and the remedies already tried in vain, and all aban- 
doned (with the ex;ception of the ol. ricipi), the termination 
became more and more certain. About this time, frequent in- 
quiries, were made relative to the vertebrce of the back, expect- 
ing also that matter would in all probability appear at the In- 
^rtion of the psoas muscles. In July he becaipe decidedly 
hectic ; the pain, swelling, and tension of the abdomen, very 
sensibly increased, along with an aggravation of most of the o- 
ther symptoms ; the tongue had a very remarkable red fleshy 
appearance. At length the abdominal integuments became so 
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tense as to indicate that they would give way. The parieles 
the abdomen separated at the umbilicus on the 22(1 of August, 
accompanied with an enormous discharge of purulent matter, 
at first of a healthy appearance and mawkish smell; then the 
discharge altered, and occasionally the discharge was serous, 
ciirdy, or ichorous, and again puriform. The swelling, pain 
and uneasiness in the abdomen, subsided very considerably, the 
appetite also improved, and the patient fliitlered himself that he 
might ultimately recover ; but I gave litUe countenance to these 
sarmises, briefly stating, that a recovery was not impossible. 
The testicle gradually, though- slowly, increased in size, but 
gave little uneasiness, communicating a soft elastic feeling to the 
touch ; the glands in the left groin became contaminated, and 
an absceas pointed near the anus, which was opened, and dis- 
charged a curdy purulent matter: the opening at the umbilicus 
enlarged, and the discharge from it still continued variable ia 
appearance and consistence, and very copious ; the patient be- 
came exceedingly emaciated ; aphtha; appeared on the tongue 
and inside the mouth ; and although he had not for nearly two 
years had a stool without the aid of medicine, a diarrhoea now 
took place, which he regarded as a favourable symptom. He 
was admonished accordingly ; and after much suScring, he died 
on the 20th of November. 

Leave to examine the abdomen was obtained, upon condition 
tliat it was to be as little disfigured as possible. The emaciat- 
ed state of the body was very strikingly conspicuous. The 
aperture at the umbilicus was about an inch in diameter, and 
of an irregular jagged appearance, leading, as it were, to an 
apparently empty cavity. This impression arose partly, per- 
haps, from the receding of the abdominal viscera, but chiefly 
fiom the partial falling in of the edges of the opening over the 
cavity of the abscess. On opening the abdomen, the parietes 
were found remarkably thin j so much so, that scarcely a ves- 
tige of muscular fibre was discernible. Near the aperture, 
however, the parietes were found indurated and thickened fiom 
lymphous depositions into the cellular membrane. On laying 
back the abdominal investment, and attempting to expose the 
viscera, the appearances were very remarkable, and such as the 
writer had never before seen, in the examination of several 
hundreds of dead bodies, at which he hud been present. The 
bowels were not distinguishable but in two or three places, and 
that only for a very inconsiderable space; so much were they 
concealed by adventitious membrane, and altered by disease. 
The bowels were completely agglutinated together, from depo- 
sitiona of a glairy and scrofulous matter among theii convolu* 
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tions, anrl Rppenreil bound down to the sfHoe by the membrane 
already alhided to, exhibiting one continuous and apparently 
solid mass of diaenso. The abscess from whence the enormous 
diecharge had issued during the last three months of the patient's 
illness, occupied chiedy ihc ri^ht inguinal and iliac regions, so 
that tile bowels were pushed a little to the left side of the ab- 
domen. The fat usually found in the omentum had become 
wholly absorbed; indeed scarcely a vestige of the omentum it- 
self was distinguishable, so completely was it incorporated with 
the general mass of disease. In some places, the layers of coa- 
giilable lymph, which, with the omentum, entered into the 
composition of tlie adventitious, or diseased membrane, which 
obscured the bowels from view, and covered them anteriorly, 
were broken up, and appeared in shreds and patches, or in 
bands, nut unlike cobwebs. On surveying this diseased mass, 
it seemed very strange that there could remain a passage for 
the irnnemission of tlie feces, and still more wonderful that life 
could be carried on tilt such a complete change in appearance 
and deviation from the natural structure was accomplished. 
The walls of the abscess were of the genuine scrofulous kind* 
being lined in different places with a thin smooth delicate mem- 
brane, and cnvering the curdy yellow incrustation which usual- 
ly forms the wall or boundary of the scrofulous abscess, prima- 
rily giving origin to the membrane, and is reckoned pecu- 
liarly characteristic of scrofulous disease. Sinuses ran in va- 
rious directions about the rectum. The aperture at the umbi- 
licus, and that near the anus, were only different openings of 
the same abscess. The bowels may be mentioned as universal- 
ly diseased, inflamed, thickened, and ulcerated, having in some 
places effusions of blood between their coals, giving, on a 
superficial inspection, a gangrenous appearance. The whole of 
the contents of the abdomen were studded with numerous 
round or oval whitish bodies or tubercles, varying, in dimen- 
sion, from thatof a small pes, to the sizeof alorge garden bean. 
These tubercles or morbid excrescences very generally adhered 
to the peritoneum, and what might be supposed to be the omen- 
tum; and although the liver, stomach, duodenum, and part of the 
ileum, were in a much healthier state than the other parts con- 
tained in the abdomen, the peritoneum covering the liver and 
stomach was crowded with the same kind of rounded pulpy ex- 
crescences. In the substance of the liver, however, we could 
discover none of these tubercles; indeed this viscus was re- 
markably healthy. The tubercles or excrescences were of a 
whiush colour externally, covered by a thin delicate capsule, 
find when cut into, were found of a soft, pulpy, unctuous, or 




medullary consistence; many of them very much resembled the 
Bubstnnce of the brain. 

It is not a very frequent occurrence for an abscess to burst at 
the umbilicus. The time the patient lived afterwards, and the 
enormous discharge, accompanied with the admission of air* 
into the cavity of the abdomen, by the aperture at the um- 
bilicus, may also be considered unusual, and deserving of 
particular notice. It was doubtless the comparative healthy 
state of the stomach and upper portion of the small intestines, 
with the patient's period of life, strict observance of regimen, 
and due evacuation of the alimentary tube, that mainly enabled 
him so long to withstand the inroads of the disease. The ag^ 
glutination of the remaining portion of the intestines, and the 
manner in which they were covered anteriorly by the adven- 
titious membrane of adhesion, enabled them to resist the 
stimulus of the external air, so that the same consetjuences 
did not follovi', as in cases where air is admitted into the ab- 
domen, in the healthy state of the viscera. The abscess 
has already been characterized as belonging to the scrofu- 
lous kind ; but there seems reason to doubt if the disease 
of the testicle, and the rounded medullary excrescences, were 
precisely of a similar nature. It appears, from the history of 
the case, that the affection of the testicle arose from an injury, 
and was the primary, and for three or four months, the only 
symptom of indisposition. The subsequent symptoms of dis- 
ease in the abdomen, occurred after a considerable lapse of 
time, as already stated ; and perhaps, it may be inferred, from 
constitutional contamination. The affection of the abdomen, 
swellings of the left groin, and brain-like excrescences in the 
mesentery, and omentum, and adherent to the peritoneum, may 
be considered as the secondary symptoms of the disease. 

Indeed, the whole history of this case is so characteristic of 
fungus hiEmatodes of the testicle, as to warrant the inference of 
this having been a case of that formidable and incurable 
malady. The analogy between this disease of the testicle^ 
as described by Mr Wardrop, in his excellent Treatise on Fun- 
gus Hasmatodes, and the case now under consideration, is so 
striking, as scarcely to admit of any doubt as to their identity. In 
illustration and support of this position, however, I shall briefly 
advert to them here, referring the reader to the cases in the 
work itself, for a fuller and better account: in which they are 
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narrated in that perspicuous style which characterizes all the 
writings oFthat very eminent surgeon. 

The first case is that of a man twenty-eight years of age. 
He had a swelling of the left side of the scrotum, the size of a 
goose-egg, which had been forming for nine months, unattend- 
ed with pain — pulpy and soft, resembling hydrocele. The 
operaiion for hydrocele was performed frnitlcssly. The tes- 
ticle was found diseased, and was extirpated. The wound 
healed in three weeks. About that time the patient was af- 
fected with pectoral complaints, accompanied with hcemoptysis, 
and a tumour the bulk of a liirge fist formed over the upper 
lumbar vertebree. The tumour had a pulsation communicated 
lo it from the aoria,. He soon died, with all the symptoms of 
hectic fever. On examining the testicle after extirpation, it was 
elastic, though soft, and of a dark brownish colour, having sacs 
coDtaining a transparent and glairy fluid. " On opening the ab- 
domen after death, the spermatic cord of the affected testicle ap- 
peared indurated, and several swelled glands were found adja-- 
cent to it, and stretching in a chain to the very large mass of 
disease, which had been felt during life through the abdominal 
parietcs. This mass seemed to be chiefly composed of a cluster 
of diseased glands. It was soft when cut Into, had a dark- 
brown colour, and in some parts of it was found a quantity of 
thickened grumous blood. This tumour surrounded the aorta 
and vena cava, the coats of the latter being evidently diseased, 
and its canal apparently somewhat lessened." — " In ihe liver 
there were many tubercles, containing a thick blackish fluid. 
]n the pelvis of the kidney, a quantity of purulent matter was 
found. The lungs were tuberculous, some of the tubercles be- 
ing also filled with a thick blackish fluid. " 

The second case wjis that of a man 25 years of age, who, three 
years and a half before his death, observed a tumour in the scro- 
tum, the bulk of a small bean. In two years and a half from the 
appearance of this tumour, the testicle had acquired the bulk 
of an orange. The testicle and spermatic cord were hard and 

?ainful. The complaint was attributed to a syphilitic affection, 
le used mercury and blisters with little beuefit. " At last, 
after having complained of pain in the belly for several days, a 
tumour was felt in the right side of the umbilicus; it was of a 
rounded form ; gave a sense of fluctuation when pressed upon ; 
and was painful to the touch. The swelling of the testicle and 
tumour in the belly continued to enlarge and to give excru- 
ciating pain, till at last, after having brought on symptoms of 
hectic fever, he died. " When the testicle was removed, it weigh- 
ed four pounds ; was soft and elastic, and teemed in some parts |u 
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contain a fluid. It proved to be spongy and cellular, and 
composed of lobes varying in appearance; some of them rp- . 
setnbled brain, flthers had a chalky whiteness; some appearegjj 
vascular and dark-coloured, and others had celU containii^fl 
matter like the boiled yolk of egg. ^ "j 

" The tumour in the cavity of the abdomen presented a ve ryB 
extensive mass of disease, surrounding portions of the meseJgS 
tery and intestines, and involving the large vnscnlar trunMfW 
No Very material difference could be perceived in the strnctumfl 
of this tumour from that of the testicle, except that the celnM 
were much larger, the texture more fibrous, and the whol^l 
mass much looser. When cut into, it bad more of a honeWH 
comb appearance ; in some places it felt harder than even tErrfl 
testicle; and in several points, ossification could be distinguisNfl 
ed. Two tubercles of a similar nature to the disease in tWfl 
testicle and abdomen were found in the liver. " '*■ 

A young man, eighteen years of age, had a considerabW ■ 
swelling in the right side of the scrotum, of a uniform shap^ I 
and soft to the touch. A ligature was applied to ihe spermatid. 1 
vessels, and the testicle dissected out. On the sixth day afl^fl 
the operation, he had pain in his belly; and after one or twIKfl 
hectic paroxysms, he died on the tenth day. " On openinAS 
the belly, the spermatic cord was sound within, as well as witt^ I 
out, the abdominal ring, but there was a considerable cnlargeP^ 
men t of the lymphatic glands lying along the fore and lateral V 
parts of the lumbar vertebra;. The glands, when cut into, we^ ■ 
of an uniform white colour, and soft consistence, some of theitt | 
having acquired the bulk of & small fist. " ]* I 

A patient, tliirty-lhree years of age, had had a swelling (SF 1 
the right testicle the bulk of two large fists, and of a very gl(>3 J 
bularform; pain darted along the spermatic cord, and acro»« 
the loins. On the anterior part of the scrotum, there was an fl 
opening from which there issued a copious discharge of purnlfl 
lent matter. This swelling had commenced eight months hMW 
fbr«, and the operation for hydrocele had been performed by ^4 
surgeon unacquainted with the nature of the complaint. Th#l 
testicle was extirpated, as affording the only hopes of saving 4 
this patient's life. He died twelve days after the operation. ' ■ 

"The testicle weighed two pounds; the vaginal coat on^'l 
albuginea were firmly adhering to one another, and the glanS-l 
was converted into a soft pulpy mass, in various parts mixeSfl 
with blood, none of the natural structure remaining. On ope^l 
iag the abdomen, a chain of swelled glands were seen stretchcl 
Hag from the internal abdominal ring, to a large diseased mai^ ■ 
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wliich vraa situated on the lumbar vcrlcbrip. This mass eeemed 
to be altopelher composed of dUcased glands, the whole of 
which, as well as those along the cord, being von verted into a 
pulpy msUcr, parts of which were as soft as cream, others be* 
ing firmer than brain. " 

The last case I Ehall allude to, is that of n patient twentyrtwo 
years of age, admitted into St Thomas's Hotipital. About five 
months before, he had been attacked with a psin in the testis of 
the left side. The testis swelled, gradually enlarged, and felt 
Boft and pulpy, yet not sulficJently so as to give the sense of 
fluctuation. Seven weeks previous to his admission into hospi- 
tal, a tumour was observed in the abdomen, on the same side 
of the umbilicus. The swelling of the testis and the lumour 
continued to increase; and after much suffering, hectic fever 
came on, and he died about ten weeks from the time he was 
admitted into hospital. 

** On making an incision into the enlarged testicle, a pulpy 
mass appeared, composed of broken coagulable lymph, and of 
a blood-coloured serum. The absorbenu of the spermatic cord 
were very considerably enlarged, their coats thickened, and 
email tumours appeared at irregular distances." — " The small 
glands on the loins, which receive the absorbents of the testicle 
and cord, by their enlargement and union, formed a tumour on 
the lumbar vertebroc, weighing nine pounds and a half, " 

" On opening the tumour, it exhibited a similar sppearaoce 
to the testicle, and there could be no doubt of the disease bein;; 
of the same nature, " The receptaculum chyli and thorado 
duct contained a similar matter, and the latter was lost opp»< 
site to the curvature of the aorta, " in a swelling as large as a 
moderate sized walnut, differing in no respect except'mg ia bulk» 
from the swelling in the abdomen. " 

The analogy between those avowed cases of fungus h^ems* 
todes of the testicle, and of that now under consideration, ap* 
pears to be so manifest, as to justify the parallel that has been 
drawn, and to leave no ambiguity as to the nature of the dis- 
ease of which the patient died.* 

It has been already slated, that the disease under which thJs 

* It is ri:grct(£d exceedingly tliBl Oic icsljcie wiu not Giamined, but leirala jiu 
Beet the Bbdomen was obcajnild with difficulty ; and any farther interfeiGnce wu 
4eddcdly objected to. When, tbercrorD, tbe eiain[ nation o! llie ti'sticle wu ren- 
dered of so much interest by tiie pulpy, brain-like eicroBcencet in the ubdonien, ttrt 
pnly retuion of ibe dci^raisud had puqxBety (I believe] gone out of the »■;, aa 
thiit the examination of the tcstlele would have been a direct breach of a specific 
uRfiageinent. 

It is also probable that tiie same kind of pulpy tubercles would bavc br«] 
found ill the cliot, 05 Die I'CCiiirjl irritiitioii increased nith Ibi: tlurnlion of llie 
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patient laboured was at one time supposed to have been of a 
scrofulous nature ; as tlie abscess, as well as some of the deposi- 
liouB among the convolutions of tlie bowels, very much rc- 
Eembled the effects of acrofulous disease, and seemed to verify 
the accuracy of the remark. The analogy between some forms 
of scrofula and fungus hcematodes is considerable. LaenneCj 
Wardrop and others, state, that they may coexist. It seems to 
have been the case in this instance. It will readily be con- 
ceded, that it may occasionally be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish a scrofulous affection of the testicle 
from the soft pulpy tumour constituting the primary symptom 
of fungus heematodes of that organ. Tiie history and progress . 
of the two diseases, however, are widely different, although 
they are both diseases of early life. Scrofula oflen admits of 
cure, or spontaneously disappears. It is a hereditary, and con- 
sequently, strictly speakin^r, a constitutional disease, general- 
ly attacking the lymphatic glands. Scrofulous affections thus 
appear in different parts of the body at the same time, not by 
constitutional contamination from a primary local affection, as 
ill syphilis, cancer, tiingus h^ematodes, &c. &c. but from a par- 
ticular and original diathesis. 

Bui, independent of the circumstances now mentioned, there 
are also distinctive marks in the local affections, and in the 
morbid masses themselves, which greatly assist us in our diag- 
nosis. Primary hsematoid tumours have not the same tenden- 
cy to arise in lymphatic glands, — a circumstance that almost 
always occurs in scrofulous afl'ections. The htematoid tumours 
usually enlarge, ulcerate, and shootout a fungus, which dis-. 
charges a thin fetid sanies, often mixed with blood. They ard 
intersected with bands, and tobuiated, varying in appearance 
and consistence, and more complicated in their structure than 
the secondarily affected glands or tubercles. Both generally 
retain the pulpy medullary structure; but the consistence and 
aspect of the glands are more uniform. 

When a scrofulous gland suppurates, it generally contains a, 
yellow or green -co loured matter ; by and by, the matter changes, 
becomes flaky, curdy, or serous ; the abscess is very gene- 
rally circumscribed, or bounded, after some time, with a yellow 
incrustation, lined with a delicate secreting membrane. In o- 
tbei* instances, scrofulous glands have been found enlarged, from 
depositions of coagulable lymph ; and in many cases the glands 
have a caseous consistence, mixed with a calcareous substance, 
composed principally of phosphate of lime. Scrofulous masses 
of a white soft granulated matter, as thick aa the edge of the 
band, have been found behind the peritoneum ; and the mcsen- 
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tcry has also been found converted into a cake of this sub* 
iUmce. 

In caaesof fungus haematodes of the testicle, extirpation of 
the diceased organ is the only curative means promising to be of 
iwe; but unfortunately this step is not likely either to be recom- 
mended or acceded to in time to prevent constitutional conUmi- 
nation, from the little pain and uneasiness the tumour irenerally 
pves to the patient, and the doubt and uncertainty, in many 
instances as to the precise nature of the disease, on the part of 
the medical attendant. When the constitution has once be* 
come contaminated, which mny bo suspected by a thickening of 
the spermatic cord, shooting pains, or the appearance of tu- 
mours in the abdomen, farther than the alleviation of urgent 
symptoms, human aid has hitherto proved of no avaiL 

Kendal, December^ 18*25. 



III. 

Pmhological and Medical Researches respect ingt/ie Cures attri^ 
oufed to the Prayers of Prime Hohenlohe. By D. C. Pfku- 
lER. (Continued from jp. 73 of the -preceding Number.) 

HI. A TTEMPT to explain the operation of the process used by 
'^^ Prince Hohenlohe. 

The instant cure of the patients above mentioned, who were, 
in our town, the first subjects of Prince Hoheulohe's religious 
therapeutical experiments, acted on the public mind like aa 
electric shock, and every one hastened, big with expectation, 
to.the highly favoured individual, to ascertain, with their own 
eyes, the marvellous event. 1 myself was extremely gratified to 
see together, at the window, the two sisters whose idea had been 
for years associated in my mind with the bed of suffering, and 
to hear them, with serene and thankful countenances, and with 
their own lips, declare their deliverance to the crowd that rush- 
ed towards them. I had but the single wish, that their comfortable 
feelings might be permanent. While \ pressed through the 
crowd, I remarked many faces pale with ecstacy and wonder, 
and many eyes swimming with tears. 

One must have seen something of this kind, to be able to 
form a conception of the effect which those curative trials pro- 
duce in patients, who are abandoned by art in despair, and con- 
signed victims to a wretched fate. One must be acquainted 
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with the various views that are taken of those trials, to under- 
stand how, in B few hniir?, ihe mojorily of the inhabitants of onP 
town were set in motion by them, and not so much ns a single 
family was to be found in which they were not occasions of joy, 
wonder, or silent doubt. The reflecting part looked for ucr- 
taiD information [o the official invesiigaiton of the facts, and, 
above ail, to the future, which was to determine whether thia ' 
treatment would be confirmed, and whether the healthful t'eii- 
ESttons of the patients would prove permanent, Tlie mass,' 
however, and, amongst the rest, some men of education of all- 
ranks, gave full credit to every report, and interpreted those 
marvellous events into calls from Providence to make men bet-l 
ter, and lead them back to the old fallen faith. ■ 

Now thai the impulse was given by those successful experl-" 
ments, to which were added in the promulgation a thousand 
interesting circumstances (fama crescit eundo), nothing could 
destroy the powerful impression to which they gave rise, far 
and near. As early as the evening of next day, all the streets, 
inns and churches, were filled with sick from places at ■ 
various distances; and it was to be expected that the concourse 
would be greater in proportion, as the instances of success 
hourly announced should be more striking, Until a late hour 
the Prince's humanity was put in requisition, and every one 
looked forward to the coming events, big with expectation.- 
From the first dawn of ilie morning, the street before the 
Prince's lodging was beset by an immense crowd of sick. A 
stranger who, ignorant of the cause, should have entered the 
street, might readily have supposed that he had wandered inttf 
a general hospital of an eniire nation. 

In the preceding remarks, the explanation of the operation 
of these experiments is partly contained. The mind becomes 
at length powerfully affected, and the soul works on the body, by 
means of its close connection with it through the nervous system. 
This intimate alliance between soul and body is often disturb- 
ed, nay, even interrupted, but never during life altogether dis- " 
solved. Every observant physician must be convinced, that in ' 
many diseases this reaction is greatly increased, and that, under- 
sach circumstances, the sentient being ex.ercises a more ex-' 
tensive influence over the body than in the state of health. 

In the so called evangelical diseases, this seems to be the' 
most remarkable feature; and it is such diseases, accordingly^' 
that Prince Hoheniohe, by his own declaration, finds most 
suitable for his purpose. They are fur the most part the con- ' 
sequences of functional disorder of the nervous system, in which ■ 
the solar plexus, and the sympallietit; nerve, act importanc' 
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Tbe rormer baa, according to Reil, n decided indacace on ' 
tlic temperament of man, on \na feelings, and on his seoEGS, 
soul, and moral habitudes. Now, nothing affects the nervous 
E^ystcm of the epi^slnc region so powerfully as religious emo- 
tions ; it is through the medium of the nervous system, there- 
fore, principally, it would seem, that Prince Hohenlohe'a me- 
thod operates. 

It is unnecessary to mention tlie great heroes of the early 
Christian Church, who, through devotional feelings, were en- 
abled to endure the most ingenious tortures, and even death 
itself. Neither need I refer to the wonderful deeds which the 
like feelings called forth during the crusades. Every physi- 
cian has known instances, in which religious emotions, awaken- 
ed by the holy exhortations of a well informed priest, have in- 
stantly reinspirited a desponding patient, and eased him of the 
acutest pains. To myself two most striking instances have oc- 
curred, in which the instant alleviation could only be attribut- 
ed to religious emotion. The families in which these instances 
occurred are yet alive, so that I can easily point them out, which 
delicacy forbids me to do here, to any one that may doubt my 
word. 

Baron S., who had suffered for many years from a painful, 
incurable complaint of the bladder, fell, after a fortnight's con- 
finement to bed, unexpectedly into such a state of weakness, 
that, though quite sensible, he yet could neither move nor spealt, 
and every moment his last struggle was looked for. With 
constantly increasing anxiety, I, and those that stood around, 
awaited the coming of the priest, who lived about H hour's 
walk distant. This gentleman, who was distinguished for infor- 
mation, inspired the exhausted patient with courage, and admi- 
nistered, after a sanctifying exhortation, the sacrament and the in- 
unction, according to Catholic usage and the German ritual. Dur- 
ing the prayer of the priest, the patient was observed to raise 
his eyes unusually often. Immediately on the completion of the 
holy ceremony, he raised himself up in bed without any assist- 
ance. A breathing perspiration now warmed his body, which, 
was previously for the most part cold ; the pulse, from being 
trembling and irregular, became stronger and regular; and 
the patient felt himself so much strengthened, that, with the 
completest self-possession, he dictated to the priest his last 
will. He found particular difBculty in describing to me the 
feeling that darted through him, at the words of the prayer, 
" Lord, take this cup from me ; but not mine, but thy will be , 
clone." The patient retained his strengtli and reason UM 
days after, and imtit within n few hours of his Llissolutiol' 
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G. H., a. countryman, had been for several years unable, \\a- 
less occasionally, to leave his bed, on account of f^out, and when 
he got up, he could not move wiihout crutches. Being 11 ye iri 
old, he had now but one wish remiiining, which was to sue liu 
son, who had studied theology, offering up the sacrifice of the 
mass at th« altar of his parish church. Two years ago he had 
his wish fulfilled. The instant he was informed of his son's 
arrival, he left his bed, went without crutch or support to the 
church, spent two hours there, and afterwards walked about th* | 
village without assistance, which he does still to this hour. 

Such observations are however the less strange, since simU 
lar results have been obtained from the operation of the mind 
on the nervous system, without any excitation of exalted relif 
gioufi feelings. What marked influence do the passions eserciM 
over the functions of several of our organs? How powerfully , 
do mupic and poetry operate ? He that suffers from severe tootl^ \ 
ach, feels himself often instantly relieved from pain the mo» I 
ment the dentist enters the room. The mother whom grief f<» I 
the supposed death of her only son has brought to the brink rf I 
the grave, is instantly restored to health on receiving authentic t 
information that he yet lives. I knew a girl iu the vicinity qf I 
Wurzburg, who, after being deaf for several years, instantly \ 
regained her hearing on being made acquainted with the suddea ( 
death of her father. 

In Nostalgia there is an inconceivable insensibility to every I 
thing around us, yet there aie no prominent morbid appear^ I 
snces ; the unhappy creature becomes the sure prey of death* J 
if his longing be not satisfied ; the hour of his return to hii \ 
native country strikes, and new life glows tlirough his Frame. 

But let us examine the operations and practice of the phy^ I 
sician himself. Without the aid of a noble and more inlimaU i 
relation, hke that between the magnctiser and his patient; I 
wiihout the skill to adapt himself to the character of the siclCi I 
the physician wilt effect but little with all the medicinal trea* I 
surea of the old and new world. Hence says Walther ( Marcoil J 
Ephemeriden der Heilkunde, 4. B. 3. H.) the physician is, ' 
after the poet and artist, the third son of Apollo, and begotten 
only under the influence of mild constellations. He that de- 
pends on medicine alone, as such, seeks corn in thrashed straw. 
Medicine is but an instrument of cure; but the physician heals, 
not by medicine alone, but also by the glance of tlie eye and 
by the animating word. 

A cure also often depends on something more elevated and 

Ifillcctual, and in so far marvellous that the principle of it 

b out of the sphere of ordinary thought and of sensible per- 
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ception. In this class are comprehended the religions experi- 
ments of Prince Hohenlohe. Their efficacy depends entirely on 
the influence of the mind over the body; in other words, on an 
agency purely ps\cholopcal. 

• On taking into consideration all the circumstances under 
which these experiments came into notice, there appears no 
doubty and every one must be convinced, that they can seldom 
fail of their effect, (viz. tranquillization of the afflicted spirit, 
and establishment of its dominion over morbid feelings), when 
undertaken with proper precaution, and with a certain pomp 
and dignity. 

A priest of princely race, full of zeal in his vocation, not a 
gloomy ascetic, but a polished and sociable individual, unas- 
suming and modest in his deportment, announces, with unusual 
confidence, a new method of curing diseases, in two towns in 
which former ecclesiastical princes had in general governed very 
mildly. His mode of cure seizes upon the strongest feelings of 
man, viz. his religious sentiments ; he heals sicC of all sorts in- 
stantaneously, without interested motives, without expense. — 
He begins his career by the cure of a princess, who, for many 

! rears deprived of hearing, had now reduced the profession to its 
ast resources, and who, being related to many great families, 
must of course excite a lively and universal interest. 

To this we must add the character of our age, which is so 
little consistent with itself, that there seems to be scarcely any 
thing fixed in terrestrial affairs. Great and astonishing events^ 
constant vicissitudes of starting into being and passing away, of 
establishing and of destroying, incessantly presenting themselves 
to our observation, elevate us beyond the narrow bounds of 
daily life, whose impressions we no longer feel, and whose tame- 
ness does not satisfy our imagination or our hearts. We wan- 
der, therefore, with willingness into the magic domain of fancy, 
and surrender ourselves to her dominion with so much the more 
confidence, as she renders our gains as pleasant as they are easy. 
Nothing so powerfully excites the fancy as the extraordinary and 
inconceivable. The educated person, indeed, does not willingly 
surrender his reason captive ; but he still does not swim against 
the stream, by which, in fact, he is readily carried away. If, in 
addition to all this, the extraordinary presents itself in a noble 
and religious form, then it is no wonder if, like an electric 
stroke, it gives a shock to a great number of sick, who, with 
eyes shut, threw themselves upon the last profferer of aid, and 
imagine that, by his means, they have obtained their deliver- 
ance from long suffering. 

Moreover, when we reflect on the eventful period lately past^ 
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it appears very clear, that tlie general mind must have beea 
prepared for the reception of every belief, working on religions 
feelingSi During a stormj' time, virtuous sentiments were more 
and more thrown into the back ground, or were kept in con- 
stant conflict with selfish passions. Amidst those tempests a- 
jDse a tendency towards the customs of the " pood old times," 
wbicli cannot be mistaken ; to those comfortable usages of re- 
ligion, which, although not torn up from their original ever 
fruitful soil, during the powerful struggles, were notwithstand- 
ing dragged into the whirlpool that embroiled all terrestrial 
affairs. 

I^et us then imagine thousands and thousands of human beings 
under such circumstances, to each of whom every day brings new 
sufferings, new despondence, and who have but one wish remain- 
ing — release by death from their nameless pangs. Electrified by 
the news that, at Bamberg and Wiirzhurg, there is help and 
salvation for them through the grace of God, a new life glows 
within them, and already they feel the term of their misery. 
With the same longing as that of the leper for the pool of Geth- 
esda, they hurry to the place where all grief vanishes, and where 
the stream of health and deliverance flows. In ever increas- 
ing expectation, and with breasts full of hope, wholly occu- 
pied in anticipating the enjoyment of re-estabhshed health, dead 
to every other thought, theyapproach the scene of healing grace. 
At every step are announced to them the great wonders that 
take place there every minute. Scarcely arrived at the place ot* 
deliverance, they throw themselves at the foot of the aliar, coa>> 
fess their sins, and, reconciled and united with Got!, hasten t^ J 
the chosen Priest; All the streets they fmd 61led; with great! 
trouble, and anxious palpitation, they reach the desired reatij 
dence. Some one carries on bis back an old woman i 
bouse. She has been, says report, from her childhood, crookedkl 
and unable to stand or walk. A few minutes pass by, the doof j 
of the Prince's dwelling opens, and the same woman walks 
without support out of the house, thanking and praising the 
Lord God. Every one presses round her; each one will, with 
his own eyes, and from herself, learn what has happened to her. 
Man lives for the present time, of the past nobody has time to 
think; no one, therefore, concerns himself about the former 
sitoation of the person cured. Often, also, he who is not lucky 
enough to see or speak with her, still asserts, in order to please 
the crowd, and to appear of some consequence, that, with his 
own eyes and ears, he has convinced himself. For who is not 
gratified in being the bearer of wonrferful news? And now, iij , 
ui incredibly short time, the new miracle spreads through tuwit ■ 
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anil counlry; each narrator vies witli itie other. If the cured 
person limped nt firsl, he is soon tiead lame; another soon after 
sees him struggling with death ; and the &tory becomes more 
interesting, and the narrator more consequential in proportion 
OS he is more gkilM in tale-telling. * 

Each new report treading on the heels of the foregoing, eiec- 
trities the nervous system of our patients anevr. Already they 
imagine themselves saved, released from all suiFering, and be- 
come sulijects of the talk of tlie day. In this downright earth- 
qnake of the soul, they spend hours and days, and yet their 
good star does not rise. At length the report spreads abroad, 
that at a certain hour and place, the curative experiments will 
be performed. Each wishes to be the first to derive benefit, 
and to publish it. Kegardless of incivility and rudeness, our pa- 
tients arrive with hearts full of hope, at the place appointed. 
They find the priuceiy Priest in an open place, surrounded by 
a crowd of persons of all ranks, and of all degrees of informa- 
tion. All eyes are fixed on him, and nothing breaks through 
the solemn tilence, unless the resounding annunciadon of hap- 
pily effected cures. They approach the princely Priest not as a 
man, but as a chosen one of the Lord, to whom God has 
vouchsofed extraordinary grace. The act of cure is regarded 
as something exalted, something godly; one thinks himself near- 
er to God, and a sensation, before unknown, thrills through 
the soul, I have seen men and women of no common educa- 
tion weep with humility and tremulous emotion; and often did 
I hear the exclamation, *' He is a living Apostle 1" In such a 
frame of mind, no man inquires whether his disease be curable 
or not. If the patient, after the ceremonies, feels no remarkable 
alleviation, be tries as much as possible to deceive himself in 
respect to his situation, and to crush rising doubts, in order 
that, on the one hand, he may not feel too keenly the pang of 
disappointed hope ; and, on the other hand, that he may not, in 
the eyes of the multitude, appear a person unworthy of the 
grace and mercy of God. 

To increase the unconditional reliance, which is the msiit 
spring of the Hohenlohe process of cure, there is siill another 
circumstance, namely, that it is attended with no cost. If cir- 
cumstances would allow of physicians treating all patients with- 
out expense for attendance or medicine, the world would soon 
resound with their marvellous cures, and many a patient would 

■ A fact like lliBt above rtally happeniHt. Upon close inquiry, liowever, it api 
pearud, Umt tlie penan cured liad ool; limped, liut always liad the power of wiiUdngi 
lli>! laaa liail iakea her ou liia liatk, sacrel;/ tliat Ilu migli} be able to frva liffoiigU 
tliB crowd with more ecae and safety. 
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then regard his physician as an ambassador from the Lord, 
who now entertains no extravagant opinion of his sanctity. 
There is no expense which men more heartily dislike, than that 
incurred in the rei^toration of their health ;. and even should 
cures bordering on the marvellous be effected hy physicians, 
ibe expenses connected with them would so occupy the mind 
as to leave in it no room for wonder. 

Dr Pfeufer then discusses the propriety of subjecting Prince 
Hohenlohe's therapeutical proceedings to the control and in- 
spection of the police. He mentions that the minister tor tho 
Home Department established a regulation, that each sick per- 
son who wished to try the devotional process of cure, should 
provide himself with certificates from the parish priest and 
from a physician, specifying the nature and duration of bia 
complaint, and that the experiments should be made in pre- 
sence of police and medical officers of the town, and not per- 
mitted in the open streets. This regulation Dr P. defends at 
necessary to prevent dangerous delusions. He gives as an in^ 
stance of delusion, the case of a child belonging to an excise 
officer of Bamberg, who was blessed by the Prince; the uni- 
versal cry was, " There is another child restored to sight!" On 
inquiry, it appeared, that the child had never been blind, but 
bad merely a scrofulous sore on the hand. He subjoins th« 
following observations : — These experiments should be confined 
to ecclesiastical functionaries, and not practised as an art dis- 
tinct from the clerical office. All the prayers and ceremoniea 
of the Christian Church have in general for their object to en- 
courage and strengthen man, to confirm his belief in God, to 
enable him to overcome morbid feelings and endure bodily suf- 
fering. For this reason, great care should be taken that the 
experiments in question should be performed with the greatest 
dignity and discretion. The holiest exercises require a Kind of 
display of pomp and silence, by which their splendour and effici- 
ency are increased and exalted. This idea has, in the Chris- 
tian, that is the Catholic Church, been reduced to practice; 
hence the great influence of her worship over the soul, and the 
warmth of the emotions that filow in the breast during her so- 
lemn services. 

As the anointed minister of the altar approaches the sick, 
clad in peculiar vestments, and, with holy humility and silenc^ 
prays for him with high and solemn dignity, and anoints hiiD 
with consecrated oil ; tor the same reason must every experiment 
undertaken to cure disease, by exciting religious emotions, al- 
though not strictly belonging to the sacerdotal office, be per- 
formed with becoming pomp and silence ; for this can be ef- 
«cted only by the desired profound impression on the souL 
TOL. XXV. NO. 8T. T 
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The author concludes his paper with remarks reepecting Uic 
influence of the Hohenlohe method of treatment on medicine 
and the medical profession, remarks of no interest out of Roman 
Catholic Germany. 

Nolt fty Dr Claidinning. 
Mr Editor, — There are two lines of argument, either of which 
may be employed against the admirers of Prince Hobealohe. 
The first direct: His reputed miracles may be compared with 
those [Tcnerally admitted as performed by the Apostles. The se- 
cond indirect : The effects of his prayeis, with their antecedent 
and concomitant circumstances, may be explained on princi- 
ples derived from experience, and involving nothing marvellous. 
The first mode of arjrument Ur Pfeufer has not touched on, 
and perhaps not without good reason ; the meaning of the word 
miracle is hard to fix; the idea it represents is popular and 
vague, not scientific andprcciee; it has, therefore, eluded every 
Rttcmnt to imprison it in a definition. For the same reason, it 
would be next to impossible to make any enumeration of its 
elements, in other words, any description which any two dis- 
putants would altogether admit. But without a definition of 
the term or description of the thing, there could be no discussion, 
at least none ending in a decisive result. Owing to the uncer- 
tain import of the word miracle, it is pl.iin the Hohenloheist 
who would confound, would have an immense advantage over 
the Antihohenloheiit who would distinguish. 

Confining himself to the second or indirect line of argument, 
Dr Pfenfer contends, that Prince Hohenlohe's cures are not to 
be accounted miraculous, but referred to the influence of the 
cniotions and passions on the body. 

There arc diseases whose essential elements arc organic from 
tlicir commencement. There arc also diseases whose princi- 
pal conditions are inorganic or hyperorganic, at least at their 
commencement ; and there are protciform diseases partaking of 
the nature of both of these. In these last, the aHections of 
the sensitive being are often out of all proportion great, as com- 
pared with any sensible organic degenerations found in connec- 
tion with them. In the first class, which comprehends muiila- 
tions, inflammatory, febrile, and chronic organic diseases, the 
thinking and sentient being is only sympathetically or second- 
arily affected. Of this class Dr Pleuler has not known a single 
case cured by Prince Hohenlohe, very few even momentarily re- 
lieved. * Now, it is over diseases of this class that the mind 
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Riij^ht, previously to trial, be pronounced least capable of ex- 
erting any curative influence. It is equally evident, that to Di- 
vine power all diseases are alike easy of cure. 

Under the second and third heads fall muhifarious morbid 
sficciions, popularly known by the names Nervous, Hysterical, 
Bilious, Hypochondriacal, S-c. diseases ; in many of those there 
is no doubt organic degeneration — in many only functional de- 
rangement — in some probably no bodily ailment whatever. 
The influence of emotion over those complaints is well known. 
Obstinate spasmodic affections have been instantaneously arrest- 
ed by fright. To a gouty patient, fright has in a moment re- 
stored agility; to an hysteric woman tranquillity; to a drunkard 
self-possession, &c. &c. ; — so much for the single passion, Fear. 

Of diseases of the third class, connected with no organic vitia- 
don, as efl'ect with cause, it is easily understood how even radl- 
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Kelso, and proved fatal to a number of' the t/nuuger part of Ike 
cammumti/. By William Rodehtson, one of the Surgeons 
to the Kelso Disnensarv. 



T^His disease made its appearance about the latter end of 
-*■ May. At that time the weather was very variable ; there 
were a few warm days succeeded by dry, cola winds from the 
cast, alternating with showers of rain. Numbers of both young 
and old were attacked with catarrhal affections, and some grown 
up people whom I saw, with cynanche tonsillaris, all perhaps 
origins ting from the same cause. The catarrhal auctions were 
got the better of by attention to diet, keeping warm, and giving 
emetics, sudorifics, and laxatives, according as the urgency of 
symptoms required. But among those catarrhal aflections 
there appeared a disease of a more formidable nature. The 
marks by which it was distinguished from the prevailing catar- 
rhal ailments, were its commencing with a hoarseness, accom- 
panied with a shrill half kind of cough, as if the patient wished 
lo force some irritating matter through the epiglottis. At this 

Eeriod there often appeared very little constitutional distur' 
ance, the pulse very little accelerated, seldom exceedutg a 
hundred. The patients comphuned of a stiiihesa in the necbf 
T3 
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ttnd uh^n asked where they ftiU mo&l uneasiness, they generally 
referred it to the top of the larynx, opposite to the glottis. 
When the fauces were inspected at this early period, if a satis- 
factory view could be obtained, nothing particular was observed, 
except a preternatural redness in the tonsils, velum pendulum 
jtalali, (uid as far bacW as coold be seen. I saw three in this 
stage of the complaint; the children were from seven to ten 
years old. They had all been wading the water late in tlie even- 
ing, and were alt seized witlt the same complaint early in the 
foilowinij morning. It is probable that the inhaling the damp 
vapour from the water contributed to its production. If prompt 
and decisive measures were not adopted at this period, and tne 
disease arrested in its progress, it hurried rapidly on to a fatal 
termination. And this melancholy issue happened too fre- 
quently; for at the commencemenl^ of the epidemic, parents, 
not aware of the danger, considering it to be a common cold, 
and treating it as such, did not apply for medical aid, tilt the 
disease had made such pn^p-ess, that it was out of th^ power 
of medicine to ufford relief. A number of deaths in consequence 
happened, which spread the alarm among the inhabitants, and 
afterwards made diem apply for medical assistance on its first 
attack. 

Id those in wh(»n the disease had been allowed to go on for 
the space of three or four days before applying for advice; on 
inspecting the fauces, when a proper view could be got, the 
UDuia, tonsils, velum pendulum palati and (ssophugtis, were ge- 
neratiy observed to be more or less covered with a buff-coloured 
coat, and the throat filled with froth and a ropy kind of phlegm, 
which the natients were constantly endeavouring to get rid off 
by a forced kind of cough. At this period, the throwing into 
the fauces, by means of a syringe, injections made of the decoc- 
tion of the conserve of roses, sufficiently acidulated with the 
muriatic add, affonled a temporary reUef. What was rather 
singular, most of tliose affected took a moderate proportion of 
food, and seemed to swallow it without great difficulty or pain. 
Matters often went on in this way for the space of a few days. 
I saw one patient who lingered out to the ninth day from the 
first attack. 

Towards the end of the disease, all the symptoms became 
gmdualty aggravated ; the cough and efforts made to expectorate 
were more urgent, respiration more difficult, the ptdse greatly 
accelerated, with great constitutional disturbance. You might 
see the sufferers writhing their heads in various directions, 
■with their mouths open, so as to catch the fresh air and prevent 
immediate suffocation, and continue in this miserable state, un- 
til death put an end to tlieir suflmngs. 
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TbiE disease contijiaed to prevail till about the end of June 
wlien it disappeared; but the catarrhal affections among the 
children still continued, though changed into a milder iurm. 

As to the mode of treatment, having learned by experience 
the fatal tendency of the disease when accompanied by the 
threatening symptoms already enumerated, I resolved, when c^- 
led upon at its first attack, to have recourse to the most active 
and vigorous measures. At my first visit, when the patient was 
so far advanced in years, and required the loss of a good quan- 
tity of blood, if the jugular vein could be rendered so conspi- 
cuous as to be operated upon ; to prevent loss of time, I opened 
itj and extracted if possible a cupful of blood. But it often hap- 
pened tliflt the patients became frighted and resdcss, twisting 
their heads In various directions so as to stop the flow of the 
blood ; then to be sure of extracting a sufficient quantity, I order- 
ed two or more good leeches, according to the age and strength 
of the patient, to be applied to the top of the larynx, opposite to 
the part tliey complained of, and allowed them to bleed freely. 
This was succeeded by an emetic of a solution of the tartarize4 
antimony, which generally brought up a quantity of bilious 
matter. The patient was next put into the warm bath of a 
moderate temperature, and allowed to remain in it for the space 
often or fifteen minutes, and then dried and put to bed. To 
open the bowels, a laxative, composed of calomel and jalap, pro- 
portioned to the age of the patient, was given, and the steam of 
warm water was ordered to be frequently inhaled. If the violenc* 
of the symptoms did not seem to abate, a bUster was applied 
across the throat, from ear to ear, and one of the following 

iwders was directed to be given. 

jg, Siibmiir. hi/dinrg. "^ij. Sacck. alb. '^. ArUimon. tar~ 
tarizaf. gr. v. tere simiil bene, et divid, m pvlv. equal. Ae. 

[i ax. Cap. J, 07n. 'ida. kor. 

TTiB strength of these powders was either increased or dl- 
Ipinished in proportion to the age and constitution of the 
patient. After these powders had been used for some timCf 
there uniformly followed a discharge from the bowels of'a green- 
ish-coloured matter, somewhat resembling chopped spiuage. 
The first signs of amendment were indicated by the clearing of 
the voice, and the shrillness of the cough being change<I into 
one more of a catarrhal nature, attended with less difficulty i^ 
breatliiiig and more copious expectoration. The expectoration 
continued for a few days, when the Symptoms usually disappear- 
ed altogether. 

The above may, to some, seem to have been a severe mode 
of treatment; some of the patients might have got well without 
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recourse to snch actire meBSores; bat, owing to my finrmer 
experieoce of its fatalitj, I thought it more adTisdUe to subject 
some to a disdpline perh^>s mmecessuy, than suffer the 
disease in any to pass into that stage, when neither applica- 
tions nor medicines of any kind, possessed the least control 

over it. 
The diet directed to be given during their illness, was arrow* 

foot, gruel, breadberry, &c. 

1 was happy to observe, that after adopting the above plan 
of treatment,! did not lose a single patient. 

I regretted that I had not the opportunity of a pasi mortem 
examination ; but it was evident, from the progress and symptoms 
of the disease, that the sudden transition from extreme heat to 
cold, accompanied by moisture, had the e£&ct of producing in* 
llammation m the mucous membrane that lines the glottis, epi- 
l^ottis, and trachea, which, if not early subdued, proouced death 
hy suffocation, from the air passages being obstructed by the 
secretion of mucus and pus from the surace of the inflamed 
membrane. 
Kflso. 



Que of Malignani Canctr^ in vhick Iodine xcas administered 
mthpawerfol effects. By George Nesse Hiij^ Suigeon^ 
■ Chester. 

Extensive as are the objects of medical and surgical daily 
' concern, none rank higher in importance than the treat* 
ment of scirrhus and cancer. Zeal in the cause of suffering 
humanity never appears more solicitous to obtain practical sue* 
cess, than in these truly melancholy destroyers of all ease of 
body and quietude of mind. Ages have rolled on witnessing the 
fruitless attempts to remove the first, and cure the last, so that 
the practitioner of any denomination who has but a proposal 
to make which carries with it even a mere probability of suc- 
cess, in ameliorating the condition of the sufferers by these 
cruel maladies, is almost as much entitled to attention as he 
who, in less stubborn evils, has met with a new remedy de« 
cidedlv successful in establishing a cure. Perhaps it may with 
truth be said, that no disease has produced such a number of 
pretenders to cure as cancer, while in no department has there 
peen lesfli actual success. 

The subsequent detail has no higher claims on the public 
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attention than that of affording another proof of tlie powerful 
effects of Iodine on the human glandular system, and that it is 
a new remedy from the poisonous class meriting farther and 
closer attention than it appears yet to have received. Three or 
four notices have appeared in the periodical publications from 
respectable writers on the subject, of the very powerful effects of 
ipdiiic on tlie female breasL By a free and constant use of the 
remedy, complete absorption of the whole organ haa ensued, 
so as to leave scarcely the vestige even of a nipple. The last 
account I have seen of this kind will be found in the Med. and 
Phys. Journal for May last, p. 437, by Hufeland. Subse- 
quently one of the foreign Journals reports, that Dr Edward 
Graafe prescribed an ungt. containing Si- of the hydriod. po- 
tass, to Jij. of pure lard, from wliich the like effects followed. 

December 20, 1822. — I was requested to examine the right 
breast of a widow, aged 63, of a shattered constitution, having 
led a laborious life, and been the mother of ten children, ex- 
clusive of abortions. The breast presented a large, hollow, fetid 
ulcer, with ragged thickened hard edges ; tlie subjacent ribs 
bare, but not denuded o? iheiir 2>eriosteum. Her general healtK 
was deranged, appetite bad, with frequent cough ; her situation 
in life in every respect unfavourable. I directed a carrot poul- 
tice to be applied, and renewed every five or six hours. Me- 
dicines to be taken to regulate the bowels ; and when the eva- 
cuations assumed a tolerably healthy appearance, the Fowle- 
rian solution was commenced; and happening to agree with 
the stomach (by which expression I mean to be understood 
that this organ admitted of its use being pushed to J5 drops 
twice and thrice ^tr diem), in two months amendment was visi- 
ble. Her general health was improved. The ulcer became 
less offensive. A weak mixture of the solution and pure water 
was applied with lint, and over that tlie carrot cataplasm. la 
short, at the end of eight montlis, the general health was so 
improved, and the appearance of the ulcer such as to justify 
the trial of Mr Young's mode of cure by compression. Just at 
this juncture, an accidental visitor from London was at my 
house, who had been successfully treated by this metliod. She 
ij{X>ke highly of it, said her breast had been condemned to be 
removedl)y some eminent surgeon ; but as she was unwilling (o 
suffer the operation, she applied to Mr Y., and was now tree 
from every vestige of the disease. Having procured the a»- 
{taratus recommended by Mr Y., it was applied conformably 
U> the rules laid down by that gentleman, with steady dili- 
gence, and borne with equal patience, until, in the course of 
turec months, (lie algcs of lliu sore assumed ibc appearance 
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ryTf-Wftfri/ition; but Uie whole 
lurljr th«; axillary glands^ became so p"^-^"}^ 
4i^jA'*raUtm in the centre of the olcer fiami vLid^ f w m 
' *%t:ri\Ht4i the pain a» all emanating). 



Uic I9n;i»»(irc appararus as incompatiUe in dss 
fceaithy nfwH at the fundus of the nicer 
aiiil threw out a larse tubercle of a lirid 

?Mni»iM;<l and looked better under tlie use of 
lie surrounding partK were dressed with tbe 
•ec^/rding tv Mr Kentish's mode; the 
nverti ailniini^tcred ; and^ at the close of the 
attendattcct the ulcer had assumed a favoaraUe 
of lutw cicatrization were once more Tisible, hat ^mot ntEi 
iliHft ncighlKiurs were the hard ill looking tnb^cies 
Cinnpanii'd by incurvated edges, and a general * ^ w»Amm^ Y to 
lile^'xJ from small ninple-like eminences of the foiqgoid iind: 
I)ry liut imbued witn flour and sp. tereb. generallj 
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mgefct diameter of the nicer now 
inches ; the general health still good^ a little cough cxoepted. 
Thus we went on to the end of a second year, without gaining 
or losing much ground, except that the insulated spou of ckan 
trir.ation which had appeared under the use of the chalk weie 
no longer visible ; the discharge from the whole ccHrroded sur- 
face was copious and gleety. 

At this juncture, having put to the test every local ^plica- 
tion and internal remedy I could think of, the powerful efiects 
of Iodine were suggested to me by a very ingenious friend and 
chemical artist of this city, as worthy of trial in all desperate 
XBases of tumour and vitiated ulcer ; I gladly caught at the hint^ 
and anplied an unguent consisting of gi. of the hydroidate to 
ii. of the purest axung, porcin. / this was the dressing twice a* 
day; it not only gave no pain, but, as my patient observed, 
^* fell comfortable. " In a few days, the quantity of discharge 
was diminished, and its quality improved, the whole surface of 
the sore assuming a kindlier aspect; the ill-coloured tubercles 
softened and gradually sloughed away, recalling to mind the 
applications of our forefathers, designated detergents.' In a few 
weeks, the whole surface wore the mo^t flattering appearance 
possible. Any surgeon whose eye had then been directed to 
this pdor siiffereHs breast, would have said, <' Here we have a 
state of fine healthy granulation ; '' in truth nothing could look 
better, or afford a aiore healthy discharge ; all the surrounding 
hardness was softened and ultimately removed, as though there 
pcvei* had existed any breast* The left breast underwent a simi- 
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lar process; there is not (he vestige of a nipple even 
found (more than a minute brown spot), oq the closest impe<^ 
tion. 

Soon after cornmencing the use of the ung.!. hj/droid. the s(>- 
lution also was administered in the proportion of 36 grains to 
the ounce of aq. dhltll. Her stomach bore thirty drops easil;-, 
but beyond this she could not advance without nausea ; the lan- 
cinating pains and occasional bleedings of the breast entirely 
ceased ; the evening dose of opium was dismissed- After puiv 
Euing this plan for four months, all the inferior portion oi the 
ulcer was completely cicatrized. This process taking place 
from below upwards, in the course of another month a patch of 
lint the size of a sixpence would cover the uncicatrized part>. 
Above this, atthe top, there remained a hai J ridge, not hxlf v| 
inch long, resembling the edge of a child's little finger, qui^'^ 
dry, painless, and of a bright red colour. I directed this to He 
rubbed with the ungt, Aj/droid. twice daily, the solution to be 
continued ; and so sanguine were my hopes now become that 
my poor patient would ultimately attain a perfect cure ! (cure. 
OF CANCER !) that I cannot find language to express my feelinggi 
but these feelings will be well comprehended by all who are com 
ihusiasts in their profession, by all who love their species, and bjj 
all who are daily witness of the sulFerlngs of human nature uqi> 
der all the varied forms of cancer. 

I now saw Mrs S. only once a week, and expected to GncE 
the remaining hard edge of llie old ulcer becoming softer, and 
yielding to the fate of all its predecessors, viz. to soften, to, 
ulcerate, to slough away, and, like them, leave a smooth shining 
surface adherent to the costu; ; but this was anticipated happiness I 
destined to share the common fate. The litde stubborn ridge 1 
did not yield to the rubbing with the ointment, now increase^ I 
threefold in strength, but enlarged ; became of a purple 
divided into tubercles, contaminated a gland or two in theaxilliiL 1 
fretted edges, incurvation, gleety discharge and reopening of I 
the tixed cicatrix soon followed, so that in two Utile montht | 
the size and general appearance of the ulcer had resumed its. | 
original greatest dimensions, the emaciation recommenced ita J 
career, the countenance betrayed tlie existence of canceroiuj 
diathesis, — and in short, nothing now can be expected but thit^'l 
termination to dreadful suffering which so many thousands haTi^l 
experienced. This narration, so calculated to exercise th% 
reader's patience, is given with a view to exhibit the effects 6 
iodine in a case hopeless, when it was firbt employed. What it imt 
capable of eQectiiig when called into service in the earliest 
btages of foul, malignant, or cancerous ulceri remauu U> be 
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proved by iucceasivc trials, That h is nn agent of f^rcat powei 
find maii^gtililc ijiiiilitlc^, I thliilc cannot be doubted. 
Chcslcr, Oct. 15, 1025. 



VI. 

A Case of Irrep^ilar Origin and Course of the Right Sttbclaviaa 
Arterij and Right hifeiiur Laryngeal Nerve i with lientarks. 
By John Hart, Member of the Koyal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland, Demonstrator of Anatomy at the Medico-Chirar- 

gical School, Paik Street, Dublin, &c. &c. 

TJ^ARLY in the present winter, an old female subject was brought 
-^-^ into the dissecting rooms of the New School, Park Street, 
in which I discovered that the rii-ht subclavian artery arose 
from the aorla direct. It came of? from the exireme left part 
of the arch, after the origin of the left subclavian, at the letl 
side of the body of the second dorsal vertebra. It then crossed 
the spine oblitiuely, behind the thoracic duct and cciophagus, 
and, coming out on the right side in front of the first dorsal 
vertebra, ran across the apes of the pleura, and reached the 
place it is usually found to occupy on tlie upper surface of the 
first rib, between the scaliiii muscles- 

Tbe situation of the imiominata was occupied by the right 
carotid^ which, coming iinniedialely from the aorta, ascended 
directly in front of the trachea, nearly as high as the lower 
border of the thyroid gland, before it took up its usual lateral 
position in the neck, being thus \a danger of the edge of the 
knife in tracheotomy. 

The nemus vagus of the right side, in entering the thorax, 
crossed the subclavian artery without giving off the recurrent 
nerve in the usual manner. The office of this nerve, however, 
was performed by several branches arising from the inner side 
of the trunk of the nervtis vogus, the highest of which, being 
the largest, separiited from the trunk opposite the cricoid cai^ 
tila^e, crossed inwards behind the carotid artery imbedded in 
its sheath, and, getting under the edge of the inferior constric- 
tor of the pharynx, became, by its distribution, the interior la- 
ryngeal nerve. The branches below this were much sinaller, 
and supplied the thyroid gland, trachea, and cesophagus. These 
also crojised behind the carotid; but the branches which go to 
join the cardiac nerves were given off together at the lower part 
of the neck, and got in front of the arch of the aorta, in tncir 
course to the cardiuc plexus. 
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"be recurrent nerve of the left side passed through the arch 
cf the aorta in the usual way. 

When such an irregularity in the origin and course of the right 
subclavian artery exists, the situation of the vessel behind the 
cesophaguB is supposed to constrict tliis tube so as to prevent 
the food passing freely through it, and thereby produce that 
species of difficult deglutition, or dysphagia termed /wjorfrf, • 
It has moreover happened that a sharp fragment of bone, acci- 
dentally swallowed and stopped by sucii constriction, hai 
pierced the coats of the oesophagus, wounded tlie artery, and 
thus caused a fatal hemorrhage, f 

Had it been thought advisable, 'during the lifetime of ihia 
particular individual, to pass a ligature round the right subJ 
clavian artery internal to the scnlein, increased difficulty and. 
considerable embarrassment must undoubtedly have been ex-^^ 
perienced by an operator unprepared to meet with the occur- 
ence^ when he found that the vessel he sought, instead of com'^ . 
ing from the front of the trachea, came from behind the ceso^ 
phagus, and consequently that it occupied a deeper situation' . 
in the neck, and had more of its cylinder surrounded by the- 
pleura. 

With respect to the above described unusually short course' 
of the right inferior laryngeal nerve, accompanying the irregu-- 
larityof the right subclavian artery, I believe there is but one- 
solitary case precisely similar to be found on record, and that" 
is related by Dr Stedman in the Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal for October 1823, illustrated by a plate. 

The irregularity of the right subclavian has, however, been' 
repeatedly remarked by anatomists ; but it does not appear that^- i 
in such cases, there had been any examination made of the^of^ 
vagum. ' 

In the earlier periods of the existence of the fcetus, the rudi- 
ment of the head appears as a small projection from the nppe*' 
and anterior part of the trunk, the neck not being yet developed.^ 
The larynx at this time is placed behind the ascending portion 
of the arch of the aorta; while the brain, as it then exists, is si-' | 
tuated so low, as to rest on the thymus glandj and iront of that- 
vessel. Hence it is, that the inferior laryngeal nerves pass b&ck 
to the larynx, separated by the ascending aorta, the left going 
through its arch, while the right goes below the arteria imtonu- 
nata. 
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As guUtion advancer, the hesd becomes more distinct, and 
tlie neck be^^ins to be formed after the second month, wbich, as it 
lengthens has the effect of removing the brain upwards to a 
srcatcr distance, and of drawing out the larynx from the chest, 
m accommodation to which, the nerves of the par vagttm and 
their recurrents become elongated, and hence the circuitous 
route the latter are found to take afterwards, forming loops in 
vhich the aorta and right subclavian artery are, as it were, sus- 
pended. 

Somewhat analogous to this elongation, is that which the 
spermatic vessels undergo, which, having been derived from the 
source most convenient to the original situation of the testicle 
below the. kidney, are drawn out and lengthened in proportion 
as this organ descends through the abdominal rings to occupy 
its place in the scrotum. 

Had not the great bloodvessels been originally thus interpos- 
ed between the brain and larynx, the inferior laryngeal nerves 
would not have been entangled by them, and we should find 
them in the adult taking the nearest route to their destination. 
Such in fact was found to be the case, on the right side, in the 
present instance, as well as in the case of Dr Sled man, in both 
of wbich the right subclavian artery had lain behind tlie trachea 
and fESophagus; and I will venture to assert, that every case 
in which this vessel is so circumstanced, will present an example 
of the same kind of accompanying deviation from its ordinary 
course, in the inferior laryngeal nerve of the same side. 

A knowledge of this occasional variety should teach the sur- 
geon to beware In exposing the right carotid for the purpose of 
tying it, above the crossing of the omo-hyoid muscle, lest, in 
oral' ■ 



drawing nervus vasus outwards with the internal jugular vein, 
as usually directed, and separating the artery from the back 
part of its sheath, the inferior laryngeal nerve, having taken 
the irregular course above described, should happen to be cut 
across. 

Such an occurrence, we are led to infer, from the experi- 
ments of M. Magendie, would affect the functions of the laryax 
to B serious extent. 

Stephen's Green, Dec. 1th iSBS. 
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People^ are the Preiwsort n/' Death, end arise apparentlff 
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an Ossific tendency in the Arterial Syitem. By Henrt 
ERNON, M. D., Bury, Lancashire, Member of the Royal 
^ 'hvsicBl Society ol' Edinburgh, and Member of the Royal 
'College of Surgeons, London. 

'T^HOUGH the following observations consist only in a few con- 
-*■ jecuiral and speculative remarks on a kind of death, if the 
expression may be allowed, frequent in old people, they may 
perhaps not be altogether useless, if, by exciting attention to I 
the .tubject, they be the indirect means of gaining some precis* ' 
notions as to the cause of the symptoms presently to be detail- 
ed. These, for want of such precise notions, ^e author hu 
frequently had occasion to hear styled, in answer to questions 
put by the friends, a breaking up of the constitution, or by ■ 
some other such vague term. Although, so far as regards tho i 
ultimate good to be obtained from whatever mode of practice 
be pursued, little advantage is to be expected, yet, from the 
confused notion of primary cerebral excitement which the an- 
thor has seen obtain with many, in consequence, amongst othef: 
symptoms, of the marked disturbance of the mental function^ 
btood- letting, both general and local, along with vesication by 
cantharides, has been had recourse to, which both a priori rea- ; 
EOning and after experience have fully convinced him to be ' 
highly injudicious, and only to hasten on the fatal terraina(> , 
tion. 

Having made these pref^ratory remarks, I shall proceed to 
describe, with as much distinctness as 1 can, the symptoms 
which form the subject of this communication, the most chop 
ractei'istic of which is derangement in the mental functione. I 
They are a class of symptoms not easy of description, but ye^ I 
when presented to actual observation, will readily afford a prog- " 
nostic 10 the eye of the sagacious physician. 

The subjects of these symptoms are persons from sixty yeank I 
of age and upwards. They have generally enjoyed uninterruplea I 
good health, have had a robust active form, their complexionl I 
are florid, and they have had remarkably irritable temper^ I 
with great inequality of spirits; their minds havo also had i 
peculiar proneness to nnticipate evil, and to exaggerate the con- | 
sequences of expected diflicultics. 

This last mentioned morbid condition of the imagination, 
which through life has been just sufficient to imbue (he mind 
with an apprehensive cast of character, at the period to which 
these remarks refer, assumes a more fixed and decided dlsposU 
tion, and amounts to actual delusion ; the insane idea becomes 
looted^ and engrosses every thought ; religion is not unfic- 
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ancnlly tlit subject of delusion. The paiient, nt tbis period, 
iaplay^ great perveweness of temper, and disputes the propTi- 
ctT and expediency of every mcasore that is proposed for bis 
relief, always ending the diecussion with a stubborn refiml to 
comply- 
Under tliie mental acony and distress, tliere i;: manifested s 
nrcBt propensity to seek a termination to his sufferings in the 
coinmisiion of GUicide; ncd if strict watch be not kept over him, 
}io will seize upon any means in bis power to accomplish his 
purpose. 

I<or a Icn|?:tb of time previous to this change in the consU' 
lution and mental vigour, his nights have been sleepless, or 
pasficd in unpleasant and frjglitriil dreams, from which he ha* 
nwoke with a palpitating heart, and in a state of great distress, 
and with fearful anticipations. When the symptoms have ar- 
rived at the period at which I am endeavouring to describe 
them, sleep is entirely banished ; and if there be ever any sem- 
blance of it, it is in the patient's lying moaning with bis eyes 
closed. In this wreck of mind, the bodily health seems at first 
to participate little; the tongue is clean and moist; the secre- 
tions into the stomach appear healthy ; the stools are Datural; 
there is no thirst or febrile excitement; nor does he complain 
of headach. On applying the hand over the region of the 
heart, great turbulence of action is immediately detected, but 
it exerts no corresponding influence over the pulse at the wrist, 
which ranges from 75 to 90, but extremely hard and unyield- 
ing, without any vibration, or imparting a sensation of elasticity; 
the artery feels like a hard tube raisea up against the finger, 
by some mechanical force applied beneath it. The patient takes 
scarcely any food ; but whether this proceeds from actual loss 
of appetite, or only enters into that perverseness of temper be- 
fore mentioneil, it is difficult to say; be that as it may, the ef- 
fects of exhaustion and inanition soon became apparent; the 
lips and tongue arc black and arid, the stools are offensive^ and 
in two cases there was gangrene of the lower extremities. 

During the course of the symptoms, the patients have attacks 
resembling syncope, which generally occur whilst starting out 
of bed in a fit of mental agony, as is often the case. 

The period taken up from the first setting in of the symp- 
toms, to the fatal termination, is u:iually from one month to six 
weeks or two months. 

Having had no opportunity of making any past mortem ex- 
amination of these cases, the following remarks, as to the prOr 
bablc cause, are conjifclurnl. 

Nolwithstanding the morbid stiisibilily of mind, and i 
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actual delusion, ibc stcitc of the pulse, and ihcnbsence of fclirlle 
excitement denote no undue action in the brain; but rather, 
in conJQnction with the bodily symptoms, lead to the idea of a 
deSciency of stimulus of the brain, constituting a want of vigour 
to resist the morbid impressions of the imagination ; and this 
state seems to result either I'rom a too laniruid circulation, or 
from its being supplied with carbonized blood unfit to enable 
it to perform its healthy functions, in consequence of the grn- 
dual asphyxia, if I may use the term, arising from the impeded 
pnssaj;e of the blood caused by the ossific disposition of the 
arteries, and the valvular apparatus of the heart. 

If these vipws be correct, the impropriety of allaying fancied 
excitement of the brain, by blood-letting and other debilitating 
means, is obvious, as tending only to act, along with the cause of 
the symptoms, in hastening on death ; and though the symptoms 
from the first are fatal ones, and this inquiry is strictly into a 
mode of death, yet it Is for the interest of science, and in a 
moral point of view, desirable to endeavour to understand the 
operations of Nature even in her last mortal struggles. 

la conclusion, there may perhaps a speculative question 
suggest itself out of this inquiry, viz. whether some species of 
insanity, and melancholia, where the patient is prone to end 
' 's miseries by suicide, may not depend solely upon some af- 

llion of the heart. i 

^iry, LaTwasfiirt; ISlh December, 1835. 
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Stsp ef Herrditary Hamorrhtsa. By Tirr.ononE Davis, ' 
Surgeon, Nailsca, near Biislul. * 

"O^ the a+th Mnrch 1824, I was roniiested to see a child frt: 
*^ four. He was naturally of a Full habit, with fair llorid 
complexion. Upon my arrival I found him in a completely ex- 
sanguions state — his face was of an ashy pnlencss, his lips 
blanched, his eyes plassy, the pulse at the wrist barely discerni- 
ble, the motion of the heart being exceedingly lan^Tuift, and he 
appeared very nneasy, respiring with labour, and freqiiently 
moaning; in fact, dissolution took place shortly after I had 
seen him. The history of the case was as follows;— A wcek or 
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two previously, he hud received from a fdll a slight superficial 
cut upon the back of the head. This inconsiderable wound bled 
profuicly for three or four days, and then began to heal. A few 
days before I was sent for, it hod nearly healed, when, from no 
apparent cause, it began to bleed again. This heraorrliage con- 
tinued for a day or two, when a violent epistaxis supervened, 
and the blood from these sources was poured forth without in- 
termission, until the vessels seemed almost drained of their con- 
tents, and the discharged fluid wasatlast like water merely tinged 
of a scarlet hue ; the hemorrhage had just ceased when 1 arriv- 
ed, and the little sufferer waa evidently in articulo mortis. 

The parents of the child related the following circumstances 
as connected with the peculiar symptoms of the foregoing case. 
None of the males in the family of the mother had, during 
some generations, reached to man's estate, and they had all 
of them been subject to profuse hemorrhages from the most 
tri6ing wounds, (her own brother had died of a hemorrhage, 
succeeding to the extraction of a tooth). TheJ'emales, she in- 
formed me, enjiyed good health, and were entirely free from 
the tendency to bleed excessively from superficial wounds; 
but if they married, their sons inherited from them this family 
curse, whilst tbeir daughters were equally free wilh themselves 
from it. The mother herself had the appearances denoting 
a strumous diathesis,^ but was otherwise healthy. She has 
several daughters who appear strong and healtliy. Of her sons, 
(the one whose case 1 have described, and another aged 
twelve or thirteen), she gave me the following particulars: — 
They had been subject to hemorrhages from slight accidents, 
as before stated ; but they were, moreover, subject to occasional 
spontaneous discharges of blood, the approaches of which were 
always made known by symptoms of plethora. Their counts 
nances became round and florid ; their animal spirits were un- 
usually buoyant, and they were full of life and activity. These 
premonitory signs had always beeii fallowed by a profuse he- 
morrhage, generally from the nose, unless a trifling cut or 
Bcratch gave another outlet to the accumulated fluid, which con- 
tinued to escape until the vessels were drained, and the poor 
sufferer was reduced to extremity. Various means had been 
tried to remedy this evil, until at last tlie parents abandoned all 
hope of averting the progress of the malady ; and they had 
been accustomed for some time past to leave the case to Nature. 
When the system seemed exhausted by the discharge, the he- 
morrhage usually ceased; and, in the course of a liitle time, 
ibe vital fluid was renewed, though evidently at the expense of 
much consiitutiunal power. 
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^-Since I took the foregoine notes, I have been informed by 
fte parents, that the son, still living, has had continued attacks 
of the hemorrhagic complaint, and his health appears much un- 
dermined. His joints are swollen, and subject to severe rheu- 
matic pains, and bis limbs are anasarcous. 
INaiisea, near Brhlol, Dec. 2*, 1825. 



IX. 



ttjie 1^ Wound in the Langs. By James Mitchell, Surgeot^ 
1 Navy, Woolen Commnnicated by Dr Abercrombib^ i 



Ts the action off Plattsburg, in America, a marine was severely 
•*■ wounded in the chest by a cannister shot. From his beiiw 
in a small vessel detached fiom the fleet, I had not an opport^^ 
nity of seeing Lim till tlie day after the action, when I fouiia' J 
him OH an island under a tent, and resting on a straw pallet, in- | 
a sitting posture, with his head bending forwards, mouth opeob' 
and gasping for breath, putting one much in mind of a seven- I 
fit of asthma. His face was swelled, and highly flushed; hif>,| 

fulsc full and bounding. Previous to examining his wound k I 
bled him to the extent of two pounds, which gave great r^i^', 
and enabled him composedly todeacribe his sufferings; ibrpre*^ ' 
vious to tliat he was unable to speak. I then examined hu 
wound, and found a cannister shot had passed through ths 
right breast below the nipple. On examining his back, I ob- 
served the half of a cannister shot projecting partly through k 
wound it had made under the right scapula. I extracted ijL 
when a large quantity of frothy blood issued out. I held a 
lighted candle to the wound, but it was blown out instantly. X, 
cleansed the wound, dressed it simply, and laid him on his baci^ i 
to give vent to the effused fluids. He discharged after this a 
large quantity of frothy blood and mucus from the lungs, by the 
mouth. I repeated the large bleeding in an hour with great ef- 
fect, gave him cool subacid drinks, and a dose of the sulphate 
of magnesia, enjoining at the same time the most rigid abat^ 
□ence. Daring the day I was under the necessity of bleeding 
him seven times, amounting in all to eight pounds of blood, in 
order to relieve the bleeding of the lungs, and the immense tr;-!- 

'oR existing in the chest, together with the severe constitu- 
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tional fever. I also gave him the followinf^ draught 4 times d 
day. ^ T. digital, git. j:. Acid, sidpk. dilut. gtt, jv. Liq. pbmb. 
acetat. gtt. iij. Aq.font. %i. M.fi. /must. 

By the^e means the constitutioDal and local irritation had 
subeidcd greatly ere night, in bo much 60, that he could lemaia 
ID the recumbent posture wHh tolerable ease to bimselF, sndhin 
breathing was comparoiively tranquil. His bowels were freely 
opened by the salts. I gave him the following anodyne. R T. 
op. gtt. XXX. Vin. arUimon. Sj- Spt. ath. ntlros. Ji, Aq. Jj. M.fl. 
hauit. 

He spent a comparatively easy night; but towards the mom- 
ing he had an exacerbation of the fever, htcmoplysis, and diffi* 
culty of breathing. V. S, ad Ifci. This was also followed by a 
ipeedy departure of these alarming symptoms. 1 continued 
the same plan of treatment as yeslerilay. During the day be had 
two severe attacks, though ihey were gradually diminishing in 
violence; each lime I took away a pound of blood from him, and 
always with the greatest relief. He had now lost eleven pounds 
of blood from tne arm, independent of what came away by 
the wounds, and his mouth ; and from his being of a very ple- 
thoric habit, his strength was not so much reduced as might 
have been expected. I gave him an anodyne at night. 

On the third day ho was much relieved; continued the some 
plan of treatment; allowed him a little sago. He required no 
further bleeding, but continued to improve in strength daily; 
and by keeping his bowels gently open by neutral salts, by re- 
Btraining the circulation within due bounds by the sedative me- 
dicines formerly mentioned ; but above all, by causing him to 
live vei'y low, almost approaching to starvation, he was com- 
pletely cured in five weeks, both externally and internally, with 
the exception of feeling a slight difficulty of breathing on walk- 
ing quickly, or up an ascent. A medical friend of mine saw him 
two years after this, and he was continuing well. 



X. 

Case f)f Pneumothorax. By Geobqe Alexakdxr, M. D. Coir- 
municated by Dr Abercromby. 

THOMAS Stevenson, at%. about twenty-two, was admitted into 
the Ptuang General Hospital, from H. M. S. LifFey on 
the 26th July 1824, apparently in the last stage of pulmonary 
consumption. The preceding history of the ca&c led lo tha 
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conclusion, that it was originally complicated with hepatic dis- 
order. He had an acute pain in the right side of the chest, prin- 
cipiilly under ihc .short ribs; he had a deep sonorous cough, 
with copious purulent expectoration ; he was subject to pro- 
fiise sweata, his bowels much relaxed, and the secretions ex- 
ceedingly morbid j pulse small and quick ; his strength so much 
reduced that he could not get up from his cot without assist- 
ance. The means adopted in the first instance, were those caW 
culated to lessen the derangement of the digestive organs; blue 
pill and gentle aperients. At the same time blisters were applied 
to the seat of pam, and expectorants trith digitalis administered. 
Under this treatment he remained stationary for some time ; and 
about the beginning of September he began to improve, his bow- 
els became more regular, and the secretions more healthy ; thfl 
cough was less troublesome, and the expectoration diminished in 
quantity, and lost its purulent qualities. He gained strength ; 
and to the great surprise of his attendants, began to walk about. 
He was now considered convalescent, and the only medicines ad- 
ministered were with the view to keep his bowels in order, and 
to relieve a slight cough which remained. In this state he re- 
mained during the months of September, October, and Novera* ■ 
ber, there being no ship to discharge him into. 

Early in December, all the unfavourable symptoms with which 
he was admitted returned; pain in the chest very acute, but 
situated higher up than before, principally under the fifth and 
sixth ribs. The expectoration increased, and became decidedly 
purulent; his bowels got into the same disordered state, hia 
tongue acquired a fiorid, red, glossy appearance. Similar re^ 
medies to those first resorted to were adopted, but without ma- 
terial relief. The symptoms increased, colliquative sweata and 
diarrhcca came on, he gradually lost strength, and on the 28t[l 
December he died. 

Examination of the Body four hours after death. — On open- - 
ing the cavity of the abdomen, the most remarkable appearance | 
that presented itself was the situation of the liver, which was-' 
protruded by the diaphragm from the right to the left side, so 
that the right lobe lay directly over the spine. The stomach % 
was consequc nil y displaced, and was found lying longitudinally j 
on the left side of the vertebra. The diaphragm on the right j 
side presented a convex projection into the cavity of the abdo- \ 
men, occasioned by distention from air, and thereby caused the 
displacement of the liver. The sternum was then carefully re- 
moved, leaving the pleura; and when this membrane was cut 
.into, the whole right side of the chest presented a hoUow ca- 
vkv, with about cli^Ut ounces of thin pus at the bottom,' but 
U li 
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without the least remnant of lungs.* The heart was small, and 
the coronary veins turj^ici. The lungs on the left side were 
partially diseased, and interspersed with tubercular tumps. 

It may be ncce^^ary to add, that the liver, though larger than 
natural, and of a dark livid colour, did not show any appear- 
ance of its having been the seat of active inflammation. 

It may lead to some phyEiological conclusion to notice, that 
the spleen was unusually small, weighing only Jxj. and gr. XTJ. 

Prince of IValei Island, Ibl/i Jatiuarj/ 1825. 



XI. 

Fia-thei- Remarks t/n Tetanus. By William BitlGUS, M. D. 

(^CQnlinuedfrom p. 87 nf the preceding Number). 

TT is somewhat remarkable, that in tlie same Number of this 
■^ Journal, in which Mr Manifold's c.-ise of tetanus, cured by 
purgatives, appears, there should also be an account of one 
successfully treated by differejU means, (large and repeated 
bleedings,) by Dr Alexander of Prince of Wales' Island. 
How long the disease itself had existed, when the patient was 
foitnd, is uncertain, (for he could give no account of himself, 
only that be had been lejl by a I rencli vessel, " exposed to 
the sun, without food or covering, and fell into the state in 
which he was admitted ; " but on the first day of treatment 
40 oz. of blood were taken at onetime, and 24 leeches were ^>- 
pUed to the abdomen ; on the 2d day 30 oz. ; on the 4th day, 
28 oz.; on the 5th, 28 oz. (126 oz. in five days) ^ and ngain, 33 oz. 
on the 12th day. 

Nothing is more commonly objected, as one of the qpjjrobria 
medicinix, than that the same disease has been reported to be 
cured by opposite modes of treatment; and to no disease pei> 
haps is the remark more applicable thun to tetanus. Histories 
have been published from time to time, of cures efiecud by 
means apparently the most opposite; bleedings, bark and wine, 
purgatives, opium, hot bath, cold bath, turpentine, tobacco, 
n;ercury, &c. &c. ; which very diversity is one of the strongest 
proofs of the imperfection of our knowledge of the disease itself. 
Some may go farther, and say no other proof is necessary to 
establish the correctness of Dr Parry's inference, that all such 

* In all probaliilily llie lung niu only Tcrj much compressed, and dosely liatud 
down to the medinstiiitim, w as to escape ob^ervstiDn, a case nhicb has oceiui«a 1» 
ourseWes. — Editor, 
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dases must have been of that description, which << would have 
recovered with cniy^ or perhaps 'without any remedies/' 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that because a tirain 
of symptoms has been said to be broken by different meanfl, it 
would therefore have given way, had nothing been done; and, 
for my own part, I am Induced to give credit to a large pro* 
portion of thehi all, as so many real cures. But then, it can 
only be on some very broad common principle, that evidence 
seemingly so contradix^tory is to be reconciled ; such as that^ 
whatever may have been the plan adopted, it has been pushed 
to a great extent^ so as either to produce, on the system, an im* 
pression strong enough to interrupt the moi^bid action, but not 
so strong as to extinguish life in vigorous subjects, or else to 
give increased energy to the vital powers, so as to enable them 
to resist the shock. But, after all, it is allowed that tetanus^ 
for the most part, proves fatal ; and that what has answered in 
one case, is apt to disappoint when again tried. The grand 
defect is, that no sufficient data are afforded to ascertain the 
proportion oi failures and cures under each mode of treatmetit ; 
yet this is precisely what is the most wanted to guide the per* 
plexed inquirer in the time of need. 

As to bleeding — I would in the first place suggest, that some 
caution is requisite in applying to diseases, as they are seen in 
this country, rules drawn from India, as to either identity or 
treatment \ because, there, they are in general much more 
strongly marked, and run their course witn such frightful ra* 
pidity, that the quickest means of arresting their progress, must, 
at all hazards, have the preference ; as in cholera, for instance. 
On this head, the evidence of Dr Burrel of the 65th European 
regiment, published in the " Reports of the Epidemic, under 
the authority of the Bombay Government, " is very striking. 
He speaks of the " spasms having been, in many cases, so vio* 
lent as to require six men to hold the patient Im such cases, 
venesection was carried ad deliquium ; the patients being, at 
the same time, in the hot bath at 110; the spasms were in- 
variably relieved ; nausea and vomiting alleviated, so that the 
stomach bore calomel in scruple doses, combined with lauda^ 
|ium, which doses were frequently repeated. " Dr Burrel had 
100 admissions in three weeks, and sums up as follows-^ 
« Bled 88— dead 2. Not bled 12— dead 8. " To the same 
effect is the testimony of almost all who have given the result 
of their experience in India. Mr Annesley in particular, whose 
work is reviewed in the last Number of this Journal, speaks of 
the ^^ violent spasms affecting the whole muscles of the body, 
generally of a tetanic nature, and some so purely such, as to 
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lead a careless observer to confound the disease with tetanus. " 
The reviewer adds, *< On the one hand, a vast body of uncon- 
nected practitioners agree, that when a large quantity could be 
drawn, success was almost certain ; and, in a very few rare in- 
stances only, was it followed by sudden death; which many, 
viewing the outward symptoms only, might very naturally be led 
to dread." (From this, however, it stems to be admitted, that in 
some very rare instances, sudden death did follow ; which very 
circumstance should inspire practitioners with some degree of 
caution as to the grounds on which they direct bleeding ad de-^ 
liqiUum.) " On the other hand, the abstraction of a stnall quan* 
tity seems to be of little use. Sometimes the return of the sign^ 
of collapse renders a repetition of the blood-letting necessary." 
Fortunately, in this country, we have not much idea of sucl 
a disease as this. The majority of those affected with wha 
we call cholera, do pretty well without such active practice 
and, even of those who fall victims, the proportion for whor 
a bleeding ad deliquium would have been thought advisable, i 
very inconsiderable indeed ; though perhaps almost every ex 
perienced practitioner may have occasionally witnessed a mixet^ 
case, where, by the timely use of the lancet, under apparently- " 
doubtful circumstances, the patient has been rescued from rm^^ 
very critical situation ; and possibly, if the season for bleedm g^ "' 
were not so frequently past, when medical advice is first sought^^ 
it might, even here, be found the surest way of cutting short^=^ 
the disease- 
But to return to Dr Alexander's case, and taking it as i 
stands, I should say, that for such symptoms in any climate, 
should not have scrupled to order venesection; but then 
should have thought that I was prescribing for afebrile in/lam 
tnatory affection, with tetanic symptoms superadded, rather than 
for simple tetanus. The pulse was, from the first, *< 400, full 
and hard ; blood buffy and cupped ; tongue foul and dry ; 
urine highly coloured and scanty ; " and all these remained till 
126 oz. of blood had been taken. (N. B. It does not appear 
that deliquium was ever produced in this case ; perhaps had it 
been so, the cure might have been fully as speedy, and there 
might have been a saving in the whole quantity taken). Again, 
we perceive none of that insensibility of the system to eveti very 
large doses, whether of opium or oi purgatives, which so gene- 
rally, but not universally, accompanies tetanus, and compared 
with which, the quantity of either, directed by Dr Alexander, 
would seem to be but as dust in the balance ; yet it does not 
appear that there was any want of them; the bowels were, 
for the first four or five days, kept sufficiently 6pen by clysters, 
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and two common draughts. How fur llie bleedingK tended to 
■jiresetve the natural ieiisibiljty of the bowels, just ns, in cho- 
lera, Dr Burrcl found its most immediate eflect was to seiite 
the stomach, is an interesting question, of which more below. 

But I was led, by Ur Alexander's narrative, to turn to two 
cases, of which I happened to have brief notices, though I had 
forgotten the particulars, and which seem to confirm the pro- 
priety of the depleting practice, in certain cases, perhaps even 
more decidedly than his own ; because both of them were trau- 
matic, and occurred in northern climates in December,- the one, 
in the Military Hospital at Chelsea, published in the Hlh Vol. 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, by Mr Burmestcr ; the 
other at Quebec, puUished in the London Medicd and Phy- 
sical Journal for August 1B19, by Dr Painchund. In both of 
these, however, there was, as in Dr Alexander's case, con- 
siderable febrile exciicmcitt, particularly in the former ; so that 
for a week it was regarded as *' simple continued fever ;" but, 
in One day, complete tetanus was formed — with " lacerated 
tongue, skin hot and dry, pulse full and strong, insatiable 
thii-st." — " With a view of diminishing vascular tKtion, and 
allaying iiTitability, 36 oz. of blood were immediately taken ; he 
was immersed in a warm bath ; an aperient draught was ad- 
ministered, and pilul. hydrarg. gr. v. with opii gr. ss. directed 
to be given every 2 hours ; 3ii. of ung. hydrarg. fort, to be well 
rubbed Into the thighs and external fauces, night and morn- 
ing ; and a draught of aether and tinct. opii a 3i. at bedtime. Next 
day, considerable relieti but pa/se ywcA aridjulti blood-letting 
repeated, (quantity not specified); and, in the evening, his pulse, 
notwithstanding tie quantity of blood taken in the morning, 
being considerably increased in strength and fulness, 16 oz. tiiorg 
were taken." On the following day {the 3d), " tlie pulse, after 
having been about 90, sofl and regular, had again increased in 
strength ar\d frequency, and 28 oz. more of blood were taken." In 
tltis case, therefore, there were at least 100 oz. of blood taken in 
the first three days. I would solicit a comparison of it, with 
that of the boy selected by Dr Parry, to illustrate his doctrine 
of the inevitably fatal course of acxde tetanus. Here the most ac- 
tive part of the treatment had all taken place, by the time that, 
in Dr P.'s case, the pulse had risen to 96. (Again I woulcL 
observe, that deliquium is not named). Mr Burmester adds* 
" had not active remedies been timely resorted to, the patient 
would in all probability have died ; and it would be a matter 
of some difficulty to decide, whether the copious depletion, thi 
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daalty the most effectual in pramoting his recovery ; for I am 
inclined to believe, that neither of these, singhf persevered in, 
would have produced the same favourable result." Perhaps so ; 
but with such recollections as mine, it is natural for me to 
believe, that all these were not alike effectual, and that if wltli 
the copious depletion, drastics had been substituted for the 
mercury, diaphoretics, &c., the same favourable resuli might 
have ensued, and in fully as short a time. 

Altogether, however, the case is very important ; and the 
more so, as Mr Burmester's is precisely the sort of evidence 
which ought to have the greatest weight- He was with our army 
in the Peninsula, and speaks of " the very mimcrous cases of te- 
tanns which fell under his observation." Yet even this evidence 
is defective in the main point ; he does not mention the propor- 
tion o^ failures; he does not even say that he had so much as 
tried the same treatment before; neither does it appear that the 
bleeding was ever followed by deliquium ; but he mentions an- 
other fact, which is, in my opinion, still more instructive: A 
soldier had tetanus, from a musket shot, between the metacar- 
pal bones ; mercury, the warm bath and opium, had been large- 
ly used, without effect, and the patient appeared to be dying. 
, -When gang rCTifl came on, tbi lowed by considerable sloughing, 
*' the locked jaw subsided, and he ultimately recovered, with 
the loss of a considerable portion of the fleshy part of his hand." 
Mr B. states farther, that he " very generally found warm balk- 
ing and the use of diaphoretics alleviate the symptoms; whereas 
the coldbalhy as far as his ei^periencc goes, has only aggravated 
the spasmodic convulsions, and produced the most frightful 
contortions of the body." But again, he gives no particulars as 
to temperature, &c., though it is natural to conceive, that in 
army practice, there would be considerable variety in these rc- 
ipects; and we should not lose sight of the fact, that Dr 
Currie's patient, Gardner, a soldier, was cured very quickly by 
the cold bath, of idiopathic tetanus, (occasioned by circum- 
stances not unlike those to which Mr Nisbett's patient had 
been exposed, as detailed in the last Number of this Journal], 
after being reduced apparently to the last extremity. Before 
Dr C. saw him, " he had been bled and vomited repeatedly, 
and bad used the icarm bath, not only without alleviation, but 
with aggravation of his complaints." (Here again no particu- 
lars are stated). General convuUions came on ; opium was 
pushed till he could no longer swallow the pills, when lau- 
danum was substituted, till in the last 26 hours, he took Jvss.; 
*' the debility was extreme, a complete hemiplegia had super- 
vened, the patient's eyes were fixed," &c. Alter a suspensiou of 
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all medicine for six days, he seemed to revive, but a comnUsion 
then came on as severe as ever, ^^ followed by a return of all 
his symptoms mth their former violence J\*.\ie vf as thrown head* 
long into the salt water bath, at the temperature of 36. The 
effects were instantaneous/ As he rose from the first plunge, he 
stretched out his left leg, which had been for some time retract* 
ed to' the ham;-^— Jie was plunged down and raised to the sur- 
face successively, for upwards of a minute longer, the mus- 
cles of the neck relaxing more and more after every plunge* 
*' When taken out, we felt some alarm; a ^ew^r«/ tremor was 
the only indication of life, the pulse and respiration being 
nearly, if not entirely, suspended.*' But by warmth, friction^ 
&c. the vital heat returned ; the patient slept comfortably up- 
wards of two hours ; and when he awoke, to the astonishment 
of every one, he got up and walked across the room^ complaining 
of nothing but hunger and debility. ...He continued the bath daily 
for about a fortnight, and in less than a month was under arms 
again." Dr C. adds, that *' his experience of the cold bath, in 
tetanus arising from xvounds^ is neither so satisfactory, nor so 
complete." There is, however, in the Number of this Journal 
for January 1806, a striking case of traumatic tetSLUUSj cured by 
cold affmion by Mr Arnoldi of Montreal. " Upwards of 26 
buckets of water were poured on the patient's head, when we 
^^ perceived his pulse tojlag^ and he sunk down in his ohair and 
the jaw dropped. We were apprehensive that we had carried it 
toofar^ but in the course of few minutes^ the reaction commeno- 
•ed by the help of warmth, wine^ &c. ; he continued the plan 
for 12 or 14 days, and gradually returned to health. " Mr 
Arnoldi adds, ^^ I am strongly inclined to think that the benefit 
to be expected from the cold affusion will be very little, unless 
it is carried to the length of producing a suspension of the vital 
principle J*^ 

These testimonies are, I apprehend, no inapt illustration of 
the effect of bleeding ad deliquium, as practised by Dr Pain- 
chaud, whose case is still nore conclusive than Mr Burmester's, 
in as much as the propriety of bleeding was hardly so clear. 
It was traumatic tetonus ; the s}mfiptoms had come oh sudden- 
ly ; and the first medical attendant, finding ^^ the pulse quicfe 
and bard," had bled the patient, (to what quantity is not stat- 
ed), but he '^ observed that it increased the spasms." (Here 
one cannot but remark, how exactly the experience of practi- 
tioners in tetanus, during a Canada winter^ corresponds with 
that of those in India, tor cholera, as to the futility of small 
bleedings). So severe were the symptoms, that, at a consulta- 
tion of three medical gentlemen, before Dr Painchaud was ap- 
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jtlted to, il nus coiicluiled, " tliat thu only thing remaining 
lo be tried was umpiitation above the knee. " When Dr R 
first saw her, " the whole hody was bent like a bow, and 
Biipporled only on the buck of the head, and on the heels ; the 
jaws were so closed that it was impossible to introduce the 
blade of a knife ; and he tliouuht her on the very point of 
exjii ring.— "Yet, " says he, " tiie gucceis J had alreacij/ met 
^liii from copiom bkedings, in si mdar cases, {l/ik is, after sU, 
ihe grand test; though even here there is no account of the 
failures), prevailed on nie to try the same measures ; and finding 
that her pulse, although small and rapid, much resembling such 
a one as commonly attends inflammation of tlie brain, held out 
tolerably well, 1 immediately came to the resolution of bleed< 
inaberliUshr/aiiUed. I was obliged to take 36 oz. The fainting 
liilasted a long time, but the contraction of the jaws, and tlie 
general spasm, yielded visibly to this powerful depletion, .. .Af- 
ter two hours she relapsed, and as violently as before. I xe- 
peated the bleeding, which was followed by a fainting^ ailer 
the fresh loss of 18 oz. During three days she took, each day 
giss. of laudanum. On the fourth day her mouth again closed, 
and the same conviihions began : — Another bleeding ad deU- 
quium (30 oz.), and the patient found herself relieved, a^i/'^ «n- 
eAan/me«/."..." I gave her gr.60 of calomel, and 60 of opium, 
each day, during tliree successive days ; and during six others, 
gr. 60 of opium alone, each day. The calomel did not cause 
any salivation ; it acted powerfully on the bowels, from which 
it brought away several worms. The woman is at present per- 
fectly well. " 

Here is another case, which it is difficult to bring within 
Dr Parry's rules ; the pulse was swall and rapid, when Dr 
Painchaud first saw the padent, which could not have been later 
tlianthe fifth or sixth day, (the critical period with Dr Parry). 
In fact, nothing seems wanting but the Jalal terminaitofi, to 
entitle it to a hign rank among his acute cases. 

From the effect of detiqitimn produced by bleeding, or ihe 
cold bath, one is naturally led to the consideration of another 
powerful sedative, tobacco, which has been recommended by Dr 
O'Beirne in the 3d volume of Dublin Hospital Keports ,- and 
on this subject I am in posi-ession of a narrative which, if I were 

Suite sure as to the facts, would be most important ; and cansi- 
ering how well it corresponds with the reported effecu of de- 
liquimn from other causes (though I have had it by me for more 
than a dozen years), also that my informant (the surgeon of tb« 
vessel, who was almost an entire stranger to me, and whom I 
have never acen or heard of since), took no credit to himsel/', I 
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would willingly hope his account may be correct. Th« caseil 
said to liave occiivred on board of a Greenland ship, in liitilude 
TO, and to have been traumatic, and after much hail been done, 
it was given up as hopeleiss. But while the surgeon was at 
dinner, the sailors tried some rough practice of their own ; 
they boiled %\. or |ij. of tobacco in a pint of stale urine, and 
forced as much of this nbomiuable compound down the poor 
fellow's throat as they could ; so that, when the surgeon re- 
turned, he found him apparently dying ; but violent vomiting 
and purging came on, aiul the patient wfli able to do his duty 
as a sailor itithin the week. When tlie danger was over, the 
truth came out, but not before ; for so long as the sailors 
thought they had killed the man, they kept their ovm counsel. 

It was not till after the former part of these remarks was 
actHfllly sent to the press, that I turned to the two cases pub- 
lished by Mr Burmester and Dr Painchaud ; but I do not scru- 
ple to acknowledge, that mif own vieies are still farther modifi- 
ed ; and particularly by the fact mentioned by the former, that 
in a case, apparently desperate, the symptoms gave way on the 
coming on of gangrene. " Not that 1 have met with any tiling 
to shake my confidence in drastics, or the theory of cvunter- 
irrilalion, on which I was originally induced to give tbem; 
quite the contrary ; neither am 1 prepared to give up my for- 
mer conviction, that, " in tetanus, the danger to life is by no 
means in proportion to the intensity of the outward affec- 
tion ; " or that, where the symptoms most to be feared is a dis- 
turbance of the functions of the heart, it can always be advis- 
able to induce deliquium, whether by bleeding, tobacco, or cold 
immersion, or affusion. 

With respect to the cold bath, more particularly, even in the 
successful cases recorded by Dr Currie and Mr Arnoldr, they 
were themselves afraid they had gone too Jar, and Beeniiugly not 
without reason ; the impression made on the system was indeed 
strong enough to ireak the disease, and that very quickly and 
completely ; but had it been only a vejy/ little stranger, or if the 
rallying powers had been less strong, it would have extinguished 
life, in short, from all the evidence, it would appear as if the 
cold bath were the lenst eligible of all the three modes of pro~ 
duciug a strong impression on the system. By universal con- 
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sent, however, Moderate measures, whether in the way of seda- 
tive or the contrary, are seldom of much avail in tetanus, and 
serve only to throw discredit on the remedy. Wherever, there- 
fore, sedatives of all kinds arc not manifestly contra-indicated, 
I should think it a capital improvement in practice, always to 
begin *mith one or more copious bleedings; and I am greatly 
mistaken, if a much smaller quantity, both of bleeding and of 
drastics, when combined^ would not be found to answer, than 
when either of them is trusted to without the other. Perhaps 
noine would come in better, if preceded by depletion. 

The cases where there could be the least difficulty, would, of 
course, be those of the description adduced by Dr Alexander 
and Mr Burmester, where there was considerable *^ febrile ex- 
ttitement, pulse full and quick, " &c. But Dr O'Beirne, who 
was stationed with the artillery in the Peninsular war, where 
^ he saw about 200 cases, " and who had the sole charge of the 
wounded officers and men of the artillery at Brussels, after the 
battle of Waterloo, states, that he never saw a case of tetanus 
attended witHi fever. In another part of his excellent paper, in 
the Dublin Hospital Reports, he makes the farther appalling 
statement, that he did not see a single hislance of recovery ; nor 
did he hear of one, though at the latter station " he was in con- 
stant communication with the medical officers of ten different 
hospitals. *' — " But to speak with candour (says he), my im- 
pression is, that the antispasmodic plan was more attended to 
than the purgative. " * " 



• Dr O' Beime says, he ** never saw a case of tetanus arising from a wound of 
the heady ** which is certainly a very curious fact. But, in reply, I am authorized 
by my friend Charles Wingficld, Esq., one of the surgeons to the Radcliffe Infir- 
mary, Oxford, to state that, last July, he had a fatal case, from « a contused, lace- . 
rated, very extensive wound on the scalp, forming a complete flip, and exposing the 
pericranium to a very considerable extent, of wUch, however, the cranium was not 
in any degree denuded. *' It was occasioned by the falling in of a bed of gravel on 
a man that was employed in making a deep drain ; and the wound was completely 
filled with dirt and gravel, which could not be wholly removed. Yet so well did 
he appear to be doing, in every respect, that on the tenth day he was to have been 
made an out-patient ; but while liis wound was being dressed, preparatory to*his 
leaving the house, he spoke to Mr \V«, for the first time, of a stiffness about hisJawSf 
which, on farther inquiry, had been coming on gradually for three days, though 
still he felt himself so well, in all other respects, that he was with difficulty persuad- 
ed to remain a few days longer ; yet he died on the evening of the sixth day from 
this time, or at the end of nine days from the first feeling of the symptoms, (Here 
then is another exception to one of Dr Parry*s rules). 

I am also authorized by my friend Mr Forshaw, one of the surgeons to our Infir- 
mary, to state, that the last case of tetanus he had was from a contused wound on 
the forehead, in a private patient whose horse had fallen with him. The wound was 
cicatrized before the symptoms came on, when Mr F. was first consulted; but it 
manifestly contained gravel, and he opened it This patient recovered; but as the 
gentleman who attended him may perhaps pubUsh the case, I am not at liberty to 
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One would almost conclude, however, that there ought to be 
a separate chapter far Tetanus^ as it occurs after battles; when^ 
from the combined eiFect of, perhaps, much previous exhaus- 
tion, bodily and mental, succeeded by the greatest excitement 
and exertions, and these again by the depressing passions, and 
probably also by cold, hunger, and haemorrhage, there must, of 
necessity, have been a very large expenditure of the vis medi'^ 
catrix ; insomuch that, for this whole order^ one would think 
that, as a general rule, bleeding was inadmissible, and that cor^ 
dials, mth the warm bath and drastics, should be immediately 
resorted to; always remembering, however, that Mr Burmea- 
ter's patient, in whom severe tetanus gave way, on the coming 
on ofgangrene, was also serving in the Peninsula; and that the 
complaint was occasioned by a gunshot wound in the hand* 
But this was comparatively a slight wound, and probably would 
be reported as such ; and, at any rate, the man would not be left 
eaj)osed on the field of battle^ 

Very different are the circumstances under which tetanus usu- 
ally occurs in this country, especially at such a place as Liveiw 
pool, where the great bulk of those who are the most liable to 
be affected by it, are persons engaged in active employments 
out of doors — a class of people in whom, of all others, the ralljff 
ing powers are, on the whole, in the greatest perfection ; and 
among such, I apprehend the utility of copious bleeding would 
be pretty generally manifest. I am quite ready to admit that 
in some, or perhaps all of my own successful cases, whether minor 
or major, and especially in that of Wright (who could not bear 
wine), bleeding, even ad deliquium, might have been beneficial* 
And if such a case as that which I saw for Dr Jeffreys, and 
which ran its course so rapidly, were to occur to me again, I 
certainly should have immediate recourse to bleeding, more 
particularly as so little else could be done; at any rate, the 
event oould not have been worse. Many a time, too, has it oo 
curred to me, as a speculation, respecting my female patient in 
the Workhouse, especially since I have heard of the practice in 
India, whether, if I had paid as little regard to the coldness, 
weak fluttering pulse, &c., as the medical men there pay to the 

t 

say more than that the treatment consisted chiefly of brisk purging and strong home- 
brewed ale. It is probable, however, that Dr 0*Beirne's remark is generally true; 
for Mr Wingfield *< has heard from other surgeons that they never knew tetanus 
from a wound on the head, " I confess myself alike unable to account for the gene- 
ral rule, and for the exceptions, otherwise than by observing, that wounds on ibfi 
head (tn bnttie) will probably have been inflicted by a cutting instrument, such as a 
sabre (musket-balls wiU generally have proved fatal) ; whereas, in the cases which 
occurred to Mr Wingfield and Mr Forshaw, the wounds were contused^ with grarel 
imp ac t ed in them. , 
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tnme ■ymptoms in cholera, and, instead of trifle and drasHct, 
hiul relied on a bleedin;^, followed by calomel and opium, to 
restore the balance in the system, ehe might not have done 
quite as well : better she could not have done ; but where the 
nio»t that can be said for a powerfal two-edged weapon, is, that 
peifiaps it might have answered ns wril as a less formidable one 
actually hai answered ; leho would employ the one, so lotig as 
ihe other was to be had ? 

Ak to Mr Nesbitt'g patient, considering how nearly the cir- 
cumstances under which be was originally affected, correspond- 
ed widi those which preceded the attack of Dr Currie's patient, 
Gardner, perhaps if bleeding or thecold immersion had been earl^ 
resorted to, and puished ad ddiquium, or if he had got tobacco 
clusters, the result might have been different; but from thetims 
ot my seeing him, probably there are not many who wonid have 
tiiought that hia was a case for sedatives of any kind. On the 
contrary, I must always regret that more mne was not given to 
him, or perhaps brandy. Still more decidedly should f say of 
such a CDse as that quoted from Stoll, that 1 cannot conceive a 
period when any prudent practitioner would have thought ihal 
patient a fit subject for venesection. Just as soon should I 
think of bleeding indiscriminately m fever as in tetanus. 

On the other hand, as to tivnc .- Highly as I appreciate it. In 
combination with other remedies, I am at a loss to imagine how 
it can ever, of itseif, have cured tetanus, otherwise than by en- 
■bhng 8 citadel iiatttrally strong to hold oiit till the assailing 
Ji/rcc tPfls spent ! and it appears to me that the case reported by 
Dr Currie admits of this explanation. It has been stated, that 
this patient sucked in a quart of port wine in two hours, " when 
he thought himself refreshed. At the end of twenty-four hours 
he had finished his third bottle ; and at this time it was evident 
that the down-hiti progress of the disease was checked. Though 
the 2>ain under ihe etui/bun cartilage was Ultle abated, yet he 
Jbund himself mojT able to hear it. " But indeed it was not to 
wine alone, even in this case, that the cure was intrusted. 
*' Every night he took from 60 to 120 drops of tinct. opii, and, 
•with the wine, this small dose seemed to have a more soothing 
effect than thrice the quantity before he began it, " There is 
one circumstance noted by Dr C, which is perhaps of more im- 
portance than he was aware of. " On the I5th day of this 
course, he was affected with slight tiausea and vomiting; and 
thencifo)'wards his recovery seemed moj-e apparent." After all, as 
I have elsewhere observed, one cannot feel much surprise " that 
it was not till the patient had been forty-two days under this 
' treatment, and had swallowed 1 1 bottles of wine, -that his safety 
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coulJ be ascertained ; or that, at tlie end of ten years, be sboultl 
retain the indelible impressions of the disease," Yet, as " opium 
and mercury had been largely adminiatcred, with ^rsl tlie cold 
bath, and then the hot bath, and the disease proceeded with the 
most unfavourable omens, till the wine was given, " one cannot 
but ascribe the recovery to it; just as when it was the praciice, 
almost indiscrimiuately, to drench Jever patients witli wine, 
without attending sufficiently to the state of the bead, bowels, 
&c. JJire and there one, who would otherwise have sunk, may 
have been enabled to struggle through. Nevertheless, I can- 
not but think that, if this man bad been carlj/ h\ed ad deliquium, 
or i^less xvine had been given, and powerful drastics along with 
it, or if all the iftree things bad been done, the recovery might 
liave been both quicker and more complete. Indeed my won- 
der is rather that such practice should ever have succeeded at 
all; and I have the authority of my friend Henry Park, Esq. 
to say, that though he was one of the Infirmary surgeons at the 
time, and attended this patient along wiih Dr Currie, he has 
never once known it succeed since, A much more consolatory 
Statement, is one which Mr Forshaw authorizes me to make; 
namely, that he has been connected with this Infirmary as pupil, 
house-surgeon, and surgeon, upwards of tbirty-five years, with 
little intermission, and that tetanus does not occur half su Jre- 
guentlj/ as it did mthin his own mevwyry. 

Again, I cannot comprehend on what principle mercury, of 
itKy\ can ever be expected to perform a cure in tetanus. But, 
in ^ct, neither is it ever trusted to alone; and of the comhiim- 
Hon of calomel with opium, I can only say, that it has long and 
deservedly been a favourite formula with me, in mant/ com- 
plaints; and, BO far from having any prejudice against it in 
tetanus, my friends can testify that there were moments in the 
treatment of Jt'right's case, when I wavered as to the propriety 
of persevering with drastics, to the exclusion of opium, in traw 
^tic tetanus, and was inclined to substitute this combination 
>r them. I now rejoice that I did not; for, I would repeat, 

cotdd not Jiave ansivered much belter ,■ and here is an import- 
ant practical question settled, namely, that the practice is as 
applicable to the one species as to the other. 

But however I might have been disposed to waver then, the 
case is very different no\i: I remember some curious calcula- 
tions in one of Dr Haygarth's works on small-po}:, as to the 
very great diflbrence in the weight of testimony, if one, i^ two, if 
three escape infection in given circumstances. On this principle 
I would take my stand, and say that, with such cases as tliose of 
G»kell| Wrigbti and Dr Carson's patient, with two or thiec 
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others, not indeed so strongly marked, but decidedly of tha 
eame tamWy, all on one side, and with the solitary eKception.of 
Mr Nesbitt's palient on the other, and, more particulnrly, wh«n 
that exception may be so exjilnined aa not materinlly to affect 
the character of the remedy, a body of evidence is brought to- 
gether, which cannot be overturned but by one of greater 
weight. 
^Liverpool, Fcbtuari/ 10///, J82G. 
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Case of Fractured Femur viith Inversion rif Ihe Toes. By James 
Stms Esq. lecturer on Surgery. ( With ati Engraving.) 

Tn the last ntimber of the London Medico- Chirmgical Trans? 
•^ actions, there is a very interesting paper by Mr Guthrie, 
on Fracture of the Neck of the Femur; tLe object of whicll 
is to prove, that inversion of the limb occasionally results from 
the accident in question, and to explain how tliiii efiect is pro- 
duced. 

Owing to the weight'of the limb itself, and llie predominance 
of those mukcles which tend to perform rotation outwards^ 
namely, all that connect the pelvis and femur, exccptiog the 
glutaeus medius and minimus, together with the tensor vaginal 
femoris, eversion of the toes is so regular a symptom of &racr 
tnrod thigh-bone, as to make mo&t surgeons consider it an es- 
sential one. Boycr says, *' we are act acquainted with a suf- 
ficient number of instances in which the foot turned inwards^ 
to enable us to admit that this even happens occasionaliy. fVe 
have not seen it, and it is difficult to conceive how it can take 
place, time, further observation, and, above all, anatomical in- 
spection, can alone furnish the solution of this problem. " Mr 
Sam. Cooper, in the last edition of his Dictionary, that laboji- 
ous, faithful, and most valuable record of surgical facts and 
opinions, thus expresses himself in reference to the occurrence 
of inversion. " Such an appearance of the toes is very un- 
common, and the reason of it in the case alluded to has not 
been explained. " 

Mr Guthrie having met with a case of fracture at the upper 
part of the femur, in which the limb, after being for some titne 
everted as usual became remarkably inverted, had his atteatlob 
parliculorly directed to this puzzling syiDptom, and at last m^t 
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Mr Symc's Case of Fractured Femur, 

with an opportunity of examining the state of parts concerned 
in its production. 

" Sarah Gibson, aged 90, fell, on the 9th of January, from 
a high stool on which she was sitting, upon the left hip, and 
beings a heavy woman, suffered considerable injury. I saw hei* i 
two days afterwards, with Mr Dillon of Judd Street, and fonndfl 
the marks of a considerable contusion having been sustained by"l| 
the part, which was very painful and swelled. The limb waa 
rather more than half an inch shorter than the other, and th^ 
great toe turned inwards, in a manner sufficiently marked, al- 
though not quite so decidedly as in a case of dislocation. 

The limb was moveable in every direction, but these motions 
were attended by considerable pain, atid it could be scarcely 
extended to the same length as the other. The patient died 
on the Z2dof February, forty-four days after the accident, and, 
on dissection, a fracture was discovered external to the cap- 
sular ligament. The little trochanter was broken off, and with 
it the attachment of the psoas and iliacus muscles. The head 
and neck of the femur were separated from the shaft by a di- 
agonal fracture, extending from the upper and outer part of 
the trochanter major to the trochanter minor, so as to leave thi 
Insertions of the pyriformis, gemellus, obturator externns and in^ 
ternus, and quadratus, with the head and neck of the bone. The 
glutaeus medius formed a bond of union at the upper part of 
the trochanter major, between the broken pieces, retaining thedi 
in contact. The capsular ligament was not injured, and no , 
steps whatever appeared to have been commenced to repair th^ j 
mischief which had been committed. " ' J 

From this case, and a careful consideration of the various -{ 
powers which affect rotation of the thigh, Mr Guthrie codt 
eludes, thai the toes will be turned inwards wherever the frac^ 
ture is so situated as to separate along with the head that part ' 
of the trochanter major to which the muscles rotating outwards . 
are attached, and leave connected with the shafl that part of tbA y 
same process which receives the insertion of the glutaeus me- 
dius. 

To make the matter plainer, I may use this simple diagram*. . 
See Fig. II. 

When the bone is fractured in the direction AA. the weigl 
of the limb, together with the six rotating muscles inserted be* 
hind the trochanter major, and the Hexors attached to the trdi 
chanter minor, will overcome the effect of the glutaeus mediuv 
&c. and turn the toes outwards. When the fracture is in the di^ 
rection liB., the weight of the limb, uncontrouled by the rota* i 
tore will cause It to be turned outwards ; but when the fracture b 
^ TOL. XXT. NO. S7. X 
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in the direciion of CC, then t)ie obturatorM cemelli, pyriformit^^ 
and quadrntus fenioris, inserted behind at the root of the tro — - 
chnnicr major, tofiether with the iiiacua and pgons attached to^M 
■he trochanter minor, exeitlng all their eflect on the delache^H 
head and neck, while the anterior part of the glutteus medius^^ 
remains connected with the sbatt of the boiie, the toes will be=:9[ 
turned inwards. 

Some time ago, in the course of my dispensary practice, I 
was asked by one of the pupils to visit a pntient who had mec 
with a severe injury of the hip. I found a tall, stoutly framed 
ninn, apparently between 50 and 60 years of age, lying on & 
■ofo, complaining loudly of hii) left hip. The limb was short- 
ened more than an inch, the knee being bent over the sound 
one, and the great toe resting on the instep of the other foot. 
The trochanter major was hifiher up and more forward tlian 
natural, and any movement excited excessive pain. 

The patient told mc, that, two days before, he fell from the 
elevated pavement upon his side, and immediately felt unable 
lo rise, or even move, being previously paralytic of both arnii. 
The passers by, thinking him drunk, afforded no assistance, un- 
til at last, one more charitable and discriminating than the rest, 
raised him up, procured a coach, and sent him home. 

1 at 6rst naturally enough supposed, that there was a dislo- 
cation upwards and backwards upon the dorsum of the ilium; 
but finding that mixleratc extension restored the limb to its due 
length, and feeling, while this was doing, a pretty distinct crepi- 
tus, I recognised the existence o{ fracture, and lost no timv 
in applying the long splint of Dessauli. 

I next day mentioned the case to my class, as being one in 
which ihero was much reason to believe that n fracture had. oc- 
curred in the direction CC. 

The patient felt relieved as far ns the limb was concerned ; 
but died at the end of two weeks, in consequence of indammatioa 
in the lung», and most extensive sloughing on the sacrum. 

On dissection, I found the capsular ligament entire, but two 
fractures beyond ; one detaching the neck when beginning to 
Kpring firom the shaft, the other runninc; obliquely downwards 
and inwards through the trochanters, so as to dotncli the poste- 
rior part of the greater, and the whole of the lesser, in one piece 
from the body of the bone. fcJce Fig. Ill, The preparation is 
in my Museum. 

This case tends, I think, very strongly to confirm the impor- 
tant diagnosis of Mr Guthrie, and 1 have therefore much pleR- 
fure in making it public. 



fl. Forlh SirreU \ 
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Case of Reeovny CL/)er fi-tensive Exfoliaiion of the tertebfi^ 
Drntata. By James Svme, Esq., Lecturer on Surgerj 
( With an Engraving.) 



Tn the beginning of AugUst last, Mr G., aged about 35, a[*» 1 
■*• piied to nie on account of difficulty in swallowino, whicHV 
had troubled him for nearly twelve months; at first ver*J 
slightly, but more and more progressively, until at last it hau^ 
become exceedingly distressing. J 

Finding that he was unable to swallow large morselu, Or id^fl 
deed any thing but fluids — that he felt equal difficulty in vomit«fl 
ing as in deglutition, and that he was constantly spitting whftf^ 
seemed to be merely saliva; observing also that he had thaf 
peculiarly anxious expression of countenance which altendi 
stricture of the feaopliai^Us, I concluded that the dysphagia 
depended not upon relaxation of the parts, as the patient sup-" 
posed, but rather upon some mechanical obstruction. I at 
tempted, without success, to pass a bougie; and then introducini;^ 
my finger, discovered a targe tumour filling up the lower pai 
of the pharynx — pressing forwards upon the epiglottis, and lea 
fng merely a narrow channel on each side. It had a smoo 
surface — was of firm consistence — and apparently proceedet 
from the posterior part of the pharynx, where it Was lulmove* 
ably attaclied. 

In consultation with two gentlertien who had pfeviously been 
ac(juaintcd with the case, I proposed to puncture the tumi 
which we were all agreed in suspecting to contain a fluid; 
this was objected to by one of the consultants, on the ground^ 
that as openings Of absce&ses are most beneficial when dependi 
eat, We, being unable to cut into the tumour except at its up< 
per part, ought to let Nature take her own way; and our [ 
tice, for some time, consisted in occasionally passing a s 
steel bougie through the lateral canal, left by the swelling, 
ftrder to relieve the patient's suffering, and prolnote a nalui 
discharge by ulceration. 

In the course of a fortnight the patient's sufTerin^s becaifl 
Excessive — the swatlowina of fluids even being now effectetl » 
extreme difficulty. But tnis was not the worst of his complainl 
Pur a good while past he had frequently awakened from sleejf 
in great anxiety for breath, owing to the obetructioii of respire' 
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• uoa caused by tlic liimour; and now dreaded beyond ex- 
pression the approach of ni^^ht, when he was sure to sufTer a 
terrible struggle between exhaustion and the horror of iniHie- 
diate sufTocation. To give some idea of his dreadful stale at 
this time, I may inentian, that the physician in attendance fre- 
tjiiently assured me he would not be at all surprised to find him 
no more at our next meeting. 

Mr G. at last peremptorily insisted upon somelhing being 
tried lor his relief, when, with approbntion of all concerned, lin- 
troducedalong curved trocar, and withdrew an ounce or two of 
thick yellow pus; immediately upon which, he assured us, that, 
he was perfectly free from ail the uneasy feelings which had so 
long distressed him; and we foimd, in fact, that there was 
hardly any trace of the tumour left. Oa examining the cavity 
of the abscess with a probe, I was concerned to find the bone 
deprived of its coverings; but this we flattered ourselves was an 
cEfect, not the cause, of the disease. 

It is impossible to describe the joy and satisfaction of our 
patient on being thus suddenly relieved. Suffice it to say, that 
some of his friends, who called soon afterwards to condole as 
usual, were received in a manner so different from that to 
which they had been accustomed, as to convince them that ex- 
tremity of suffering had deprived the poor man of his senses. 

Next day there was some slight return of swelling, the 
wound having closed. I therefore introduced a long olunt- 

fointed curved bistoury, and forced it into the opening, whigh 
then enlarged freely downwards. After this tlie patient suf- 
fered in no respect, excepting, as had been anticipated, Horn 
food entering the abscess. In a week this inconvenience was 
no longer felt; and he departed for the country, with a view 
to the complete restoration of his health. 

In the end of August Mr G. returned to his usual employ- 
ment in town, and remained well until the beginning of Octo- 
ber, when he began to complain of severe shooting pains 
through the neck and occiput, together with some slight impe- 
diment to deglutition. On examination I could discover no 
fluctuation, but merely a general fulness in the posterior part 
of the pharynx. 

The pain, though at first somewhat alleviated by common 
remedies, contiuueti to increase, and towards the end of Octo- 
ber became so severe, and so cruelly exacerbated by motion of 
the head, however slight, as to require confiueraeut not only to 
the house, but to one posture — any alteration of which was 
matter of serious reflection, and tolerable only when executed 
with such circumspection as to prevent the joints of the Jiead 
XRd cerncal vertebrie from being at all ofii^cted. 



■ •B?9. Exfoliation <^tkt' Vsrtehm Dentater. it 

About this time I made a free incision through the po^ 
swelling of the pharynx, and found extensive disease of thi 
bones. The patient's strength and appetite now diminish^ 
rapidly; the discharge from his throat was profuse, and insufFep 
ably fetid, in short, Uie melancholy scene seemed fast drawing 
to a fatal conclusion. i 

In December, another physician who was consulted proposed 
an attempt to remove the bone, but this I declined, feelinj 
persuaded that the disease comprehended its entire thicknesl^ 
in which case, any effectual operation must have proved vert 
dangerous, or rather certainly destractivej to the spinal maP; 
row and vertebral arteries. \ 

On the I2th of January I was sent for to remove the bona 
which was said to be loose ; and, to my surprise, actually fouitl 
a large portion projecting into the pharynx through the oI4 
opening. I made some attempts at extraction ; but feelinl 
tliat the detached bone was of very considerable extent, aid 
fearing that my efforts might cause it to injure the spinal map- 
row, particularly as the patient nearly fainted from the gentU 
means already tried, I contented myself with freely enlargii^ 
the wound in both directions, and lef): Nature to finish the eia 
traordinary work she had so far advanced. Two days aftean 
wards, tlic bone escaped so far into the throat, as to be takefl 
out with the patient's own fingers, j 

Tlie pain now ceased entirely; there was no longer anyfetJ^ 
smell from the throat ; and no complaint remained but weaM 
liess. It is hardly necessary to state, that the horizontal posi 
ture was strictly enjoined ; indeed the patient's own feeling 
sufficiently indicated the propriety of this. At the end of 3 
fortnight lie sat up for a few minutes, and has now the prow 
pect of being speedily restored to perfect health, without aiMi 
shortening or other visible alteration of the neck. \ 

Fig. I. represents a front view of the vertebra dentata. TW 
dotted line shows the extent of bone actually detaclied in ob^ 
piece, and now in my possession, which includes all the bodM 
part of the left superior articulating surface, and half of the Idl 
vertebral hole ; but, if we allow for the absorption of living boifll 
necessary to permit the separation of so large a dead piece^ 
the destruction of vertebra iiiust have been much more exteiu 
sive than here delineated. Indeed, for a week or two previooi 
K> the great separation, many small fragments of bone were fM 
most daily coming away. 3 

6, Forth Street, ■* 

■laiAfebiiartf, 1836. , t 
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Cate fif Iiilfinnce^thii. By Johw Valentine, Member of th^, 
lloyal College of Surgeons, and Licenuate of the Society otf* 
Apotlieciiries, of London, 

fTliiE publication of extraordinary cases, when they occur, ts 
-*- ihe duty of every medical practitioner. Although, from 
one CHfae atone, deductiorii of any great importance cannot be 
made, yet, from the accumulation of well verified facts, much 
good may eventually accrue. In drawing up the following case 
of introsusception, 1 shall merely give a statement of foctfi ; 
only observing, that it is one amongst many inslances which 
show how great things Nature can accomplish, and that, un- 
der the most unpromising circumstances, we may somelimei 
hope for afavourable result." 

Case. — On Wednesday, October 22d, 1823, I was request- 
ed to visit, at 9 ^. ?M,, John Ci'lly, let. 40, a poor labourer, and 
found him aflected with a violent pain of the bowels, increased 
on pressure, bitter taste in the mo^th, sickness, occasional vo- 
miting, and some fever. He has had no evacuation since yester- 
day, and describes the pain as if girt round the body with arope. 

1 took away twenty ounces of blood, and ordered a conimoQ 
enema to be administered, end to be repeated if necessary. 
Pills, composed of scammony, jalap and calomel, to be taken 
every four hours, and his diet to consist of diluent beverages, 
such as gruel, tea, &c. 

23d, — From a multiplicity of professional avocations, I was 
prevented from seeing him till late In the evening, when I was 
informed, that he had had no evacuation, the abdomen being 
much distended, accompanied with an urgent desire to void 
urine, without the power of doing so. I Introduced the cathe^ 
ter, and about half a pint of urine was drawii off, which gave 
great relief. 

* Tl|e cure! vbitli are ft«(jucntl<i sRvrteil by Nature alane, oraL^ioiiBlIf lurpon 
aU belier, uqImb tliey were wtll autht^Dlicatcd. Cunversiiig wiih a friend a. shore 
time since, on the caac which taimt the suhjcct of the preaeiit pajier, ajid on whoaa 
ver«it<r 1 can place [he ulmint relUnce, be related an ini!tuici< which he hlDuelf 
saw St Bu(hire, in Persia. A horse belimgiag to Lieutenant ChBrl«« Pauley, nf 
Ihc E. I. E. tnilitury service, antt Becreury tu Liculfant-t^lomil SlaWlin, do. hi* 
jlrat embawy to Persia, was afflicted with so great an inlrosuaceplion, thai the in- 
leirline reachait the ground, in such o ijuanlily ai lo Till a commDn-^iiEcd pail. It ib- 
plialcd, Ihc animal recovcrtdi and irai aflerwurda uu4 in ^d •■■•■(■■ifut vf IsdilL 
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He is to take eight grains of calomel immediately, and a wine 
frlass full of iiirusion uf senna, wiih sulphate of maff'^esia, every 
ttiur hours, until the bowels are freely opened. He is also to 
be placed in the warm bath for half an hour. 

2-Uh, — Mane. Has had ^veral evacuations, but still in occ»- , 
sluiial pain. 

From this period to the 5th of November, he suffered uikIci 
a constant diarrhcca, which was only partially relieved by apOl 
rients, absorbents, astringents, and large doses of tiiul. opH^ 
On that day, I was sent tor in great haste to see him, the rela-. 
tions being much alarmed by his passing a large portion of in- 
testine, which, on my arrival, I found to be the case. Il apt I 
peared from its size, and the colour of the feces adhering to lU ] 
internal coat, to be a portion of the colon, measuring twenti* | 
eight inches, which is now in my possession. From the 24tlf J 
ol October to the period of his passing the portion of intestinQ i 
lie had been subject lo freouent pains of the abdomen, and UlA ] 
evacuations in the course ot a day and night were generally frodl 1 
ten to fourteen in number. After passing the intestine, he was | 
in some measure free from pain, but still had an intensely bitter I 
taste in the mouth. He was directed to observe the mildeift 1 
diet, and to take at bed-time the following pill : 
5>. Opii gr. ij. Pil. hydrarg. gr. iij. Ft. j>ilul. 

November 6lh. — Maiie. Pulse ii2; has bad a good night; tiii I 
pain ; experiences some tenderness of the abdomen in the left | 
iliuc region when pressed; has had two loose evacuations of a yel- | 
low colour; no sickness; disagreeable taste abated; perspired 1 
freely in the night. 1 

§1 Misl. saliti.^fixl, \hss. Stimai coch, iij, quartts horU. Ditfjl 
to consist ol milk, gruel, broths, &c. '* | 

J'espcre. — Countenance pale; tolerably free from pain ; puht J 
9f3, full and strong; no fever; gentle perspiration; has had sW 1 
veral evacuations from the bowels of a darker colour; bitter 1 
taste still continues, although the tongue is clean; urine hi^lfl 
coloured. Has taken the mixture regularly. "'^1 

Rep. pil. opii cum hjfdrarg. hora samni. '■ C I 

7th. — Mane. Passed a very good night; hitler taste stiH f 
continues; pulse 95, full and strong; has had no evacuation ^ 
dnring the night, till this morning, wliich is very loose, copiMU^I 
and of a dark colour; urine high coloured ; pain on pressure in I 
the left iliac region; no sickness or vomiting. Contin. miUwrV'^% 

Vespere. — Pulse 95; general perspiration; bitter taste sUU T 
continues; tongue clean ; has had two evacuations of a yellow 
colour since my visit in the morning ; diet still to consist of 
diluent beverages. 
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Cbnlin. mist, salin. el repetet. pit. anod- hor. j 

ilh.—Mane, Tolerable niglit; three evacuations, not i 
copious; pulse 95, full and strong; general perspiration; 
tongue ratlier furred; bitter taste still continues; urine bigb 
coloured. 

Cant in. mist, satin. 

Vespere. — In frequent pain; pulse 78; several evacuations; 
great anxiety depicted in the couiUenancC) and tenderness of~ 
ibe abdomen. 

Repet. pilul. opii et kydrarg. h. i. 

9th. — Mane. Pulee 7S ; lias had an easy night ; sereral 
evacuations, copious, of a light colour; pain diminished; 
troubled with hiccup [ a slight fur on the sides of the tongue, 
and bitter taste ; urine deposits a copious kleritious sediment ; 
Ihirst. 

yeipcre.~~P\xhe 86 ; hiccups ; has had from ten to fifteen 
evacuations since my morning visit, of a. tight colour, and 
tlimy : flatulency ; pain and tenderness of the abdomen. 
Rcpet. pilul, anod. hora sowini. 

lOih. — Mane. Passed a pood night; tongue rather furred i 
pulse much the same ; urine high coloured. 

Vespeie. — In considerable pain, vrhich he compares to grip- 
ing; tongue furred; bitter taste stilt remains; urine high co- 
loured; pulse 78, soft, and occasionally intermitting; niccup 
Dot so frequent ; has had several evacuations, 
Itepelat. pilul. anod. hor. sumni. 
Sumat eras prima matie ol, ricin. %ss. 

11th, — Pulse 78; has had a good night; tongue rather fur- 
red ; tenderness and pain of the abdomen abated ; bowels moved 
three times; urine deposits but little sediment; took the castor 
oil this morning, as ordered yesterday. Diet to consist of gruel, 
broths, &c. as usual. 

Vcspere. — Pujse 80, full, and strong ; the oil has operated se- 
veral times, producing copious stools of a dark coloar; hiccup 
nearly left him; tenderness much diminished; appetite good. 
Diet to consist of mutton or beef broth, milk, tea, Sec. 

Repelal- fit. anod. h. e. 

12th, — Mane, Pulse TH ; passed a comfortable night; toDgao 
furred; thirst; urine rather high coloured. 

Vespere. — Pulse SO, regular, full, and soft ; has had three eva- 
cuations of a dark colour; has frequent griping pains, 

Mepel, Pil. anod. h. s. 

iSlh. — Mane. Pulse 79 ; no evacuation since last visit; arine 
btgh- coloured. 
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Vespere, — Pulse 84; three evacuations since the morniDgt 
appetite good; sat up to-day for a quarter of an hour. 

Repetat. piliil. anod. A. j. . . _ 

l*Lh. — Mane. Pulse 78; tolerable niglit; has had threeev**' J 
cuationa; free from pain ; tongue clean. He is allowed, in ad*^ 
dition to his diet of milk, brotns, &c. rice, and a little roasted 
mutton. 

Vetpere. — Pulse 72; no evacuation since my visit in themom-T I 
ing; free from pain; perspired greatly in the course of the day. ' I 
Repel, pilul. anod. sine pit. ki/drarg. h. s. 

l£th. — Mane. Pul&e 78 ; passed a very good night; tongue 
little furred ; has had no evacuation, and feels very little tender^ ^ 
ness of the abdomen. * 

Vespere. — Pulse 76j full and strong; has had three evacua-i" 
tions since the morning visit ; tongue clean ; feels a pain in tbc^l 
left side, about the eighth and ninth ribs, which increases a little 
oa inspiration. H« has sat up to-day for half an hour, ■* 

Repetat, pit. anod. hora somni. • 

16th. — Vespere. Pulse 78 ; tongue clean; has had four evi^ 
euatioDs to-day ; appetite good ; pain in the side nearly gone. 
Jiepei. pil. anod. h. s. 

17th. — Mane. PuUc 8i, full and strong; tongue quite clean i , 
good appetite. 

lie petal, pil. anod. h. s. 

18Lh. — Mane. Has had a bad night, scarcely any slcepf ' 
great flatulency of the stomach ; frequent and griping pains of I 
the abdomen, and tenderness in the led iliac region ; urin^ 
clear ; has had four evacuations since last night of a light cot- 
lour; tongue slightly furred ; pulse 82, soft and regular; verj^J 
little thirst; the evacuations were not offensive. 
Sumat. gran. J. opii slatim, et gr. ij. h, s. 

19th. — Mane. Feels easy; tolerable night; one motion only ' 
EJnce last visit; pulse S8; tongue clean; urine rather higo* J 
coloured; has s good appetite, and no thirst. '« 

Repel, pil. anod. h. s. 

I conceive it to be wholly unnecessary to detail the symp- 
toms and treatment of this case any further, SnfKce it to sayi 
that up to the first of January, he was generally obliged to take 
two, sometimes four grains of opium every njglit, which wsi' 
absolutely necessary to restrain the laxity of the bowels and o(^T 
casional griping pains. He is now perfectly recovered, but ha^ 
commonly two evacuations daily. ' 

Mr Langstaff, in an excellent paper on this subject, publish^ 
ed in the third volume of this Journal, has the following pa**' 
-"— " Id many of the cases which are publishad, and in thst 
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which ii related in the preRcnt paper, the seac of tlie disease 
was clearly denoted by a hard tiimonr in the left side of the ab- 
domen. This circumstance, together with Ihe impossibility i>l' 
ilirowini;; up more than a very small quantity of fluid by the 
wxy of glysler, which was strongly marked iu the present in> 
(Stance, and the presence of the other symptoms, would lead ui 
to suspect the nature of the disorder. " To the observation 
made in thts quotation, my patient furnishes an exception ; no 
Icsa than a quart of Huid was thrown up and retained. In Mr 
LangstaH'ft case it was of course impossible, as the intestine 
protruded to some distance from the rectum, as it was aup- 
|Ktsed, in consequence of the frequent efforts to void the con- 
tents of the bowels. • 

In concluding this paper, the following observations on In* 
trofiusception by M. Atidral, in his Memoir on the Morbid 
Anatomy of the Difjestive Tube, may not be deemed irrelevant, 
but interesting to every Hirgical practitioner. *< May not the 
irregular and the multiplied contractions, of which the muscu- 
lar membrane of the inflamed intestine becomes the eeat, be re- 
garded as one of the causes of invaginaliuiis of the iniestine$f 
Bayer has well described the mechanism of these invaginations, 
from observations on living frogs. Dy irriteling the intestinet 
of these animals, he saw them contract forcibly in several parts, 
whilst in others they remained distended with aliment and (lalus; 
these latter portions he saw receive the former. *' Haa ita am- 
pliaiffi intra se receperunt constrictas intestini portioned, easque 
sinu suo abeconditfts aliquamdiu detinuerunt, donee libris se 
tlenuo exporrigentibus intestini par>j una e laiibuto altenus, ve- 
lut e domunculo Umax, pristinam in sedem rediret. " 

But although several authors have remarked that the^ have 
constantly found the mucous coat very much inflamed at the 
p^rt where intits-siiscEptiom existed, and have regarded ihem 
either as the cause or the eflect of such inflammation, we can 
aHirm, that they more frequently exist without iuflaminalion of 
the iniestines. f It is probable that many of them are formed 

• EHin. Med. and Surg. Joutnnl, Vol. HI. p. 36*. 

f iDflninmittion is very far from being k Decesuiy stlendant ; it is eren uncom- 
mon. 5eo Bums' Midwifury.ir "" 

" " I, " that in opt 

ijupiitlj found, ._ . . . 

LssptKor pcrCvclly frea fioin inSammiUJon, sod tbcy would probably faav<_ 
easily di^cnlanglud by tbeir natural peristaltic motion. At olbcr times, however, 
ax large a paitioo of Ibe gut passM within another portion of it, that it cannot h« 
rti»«n(ang!eil, and Uie pastaj^e of Ihe iiil«tinn ii otntrucled, without Bn)r[>ORiihilil]> 
of ill Hi-iiiit Mt ftM. This i» ll>« fittal siBt« of the iliiicuc, ia »uiiHiinM alMnitiKl 
nitk laSunmHUOB, aad ii lonctimea mtlioit it,"— Moibid Aaatoxf, pp. ITS, Hi, 
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only st ibe moment of rieath, a period at which the peristaltic 
motion of the intestinea becomes much more active, as ex* 
perimentfi made on living animals demonstrate. , 

Considered with reiatiun to their seat, intestinal intus-sus-' 
gceptions are far from being ecmally frequent in the different 
portions of the digestive tube. The ileum is the most commoiT 
situation in which they occur. Fabricius Hiidanus, and Bar^' 
tholin have seen the caecum received into the ileum ; Hartmann,' 
on the contrary, found the ileum received into the caecum, /n-' 
vagiwatiojts oj the colon are very rare. Meckel says he has seeif 
the transverse and descending colon introduced into itssigmoid' 
ilexure. Bonetus has related a case of invagination of the reo' 
turn in a man who died of obstinate obstruction of the bowelv 
accompanied with vomiting of a frecal matter. Can we be-' 
licve the assertion of a German writer, who says he has seen* 
[he duodenum invaginaied in the ductus choledochus? - i 

With regard to their disposition, the superior portion of the^ 
intestine is most commonly received into the interior. SomeJ 
times invaginations are very numerous; we have observed a^ 
many as seven tn the same subject. Their length may vary 
from some inches to upwards of two feet." — See Medico- Chif-i 
urgicai Review, Vol. *, pp. 678, ()79. 

Burns, in his Principles of Midwifery, says, " that in one 
case, no fewer than 47 intro^susceptions were found in the samtf ' 
body. Invagination of the intestine is, in children, the mos^ ' 
frequent cause of fatal diarrhcea ; not less than 50 cases occurred 
to nis brother, in the course of his dissections." — Burns' Mid>* 
wifery, *th edit. p. 584. ' 

Somerton, SamereUhire, Feb. 18, 1824. 
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of Amaurosis from Metastasis, tcrminafingfavoitrahly, a 
pioMAS Lessev, Memberofthe Royal College of Burgeon) 



'Thomas Lessev. 
London, 



'T'nE singularity of the following case may perhaps rcnder'fl 
•*- sufficiently interesting to obtain its insertion in your JouN 
nal, although I am not aware that any new or important prafe^ 
tical conclusion can be deduced from it ; unlcbs it may be deeRta I 
ed of importance, as a precedent, to hold out some hope of rt^ 
emery, in similar cases, by the mysterious agency of the vis 
inedkeilrix naiui{c. I have endeavoured to sum up briefly llie 
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important poinU of the CB-^e, avoiiling tedious end nnneeess&rj' 
ininiilia) of detail; in cloin<^ wliich, I hope I hare not fsJleu 
into the opposite error of being too vague and indefinite in my 
dcscriptiiin. 

Elizabeth Heax-ey, a ilcnder delicate young womtin, about 
fiTC-and-lweniy, of a setleniary occupation — pale countenance, 
emaciated figure, and feeble melancholic temperament, applied 
to me on the yth of June 1820, for relief of an aSbction of the 
bowels, to which she had been liable for several years, requir- 
ing, even in a comparative state of convalescence, the constant 
use of purgatives, to prevent the occurrence of an obstinate 
constipation, which followed their slighlest neglect. Indeed 
the general derangement of the abdominal viscera was so great 
and so permanent, as to induce the belief that it was of an or- 
ganic nature. In addition to this, she was liable to frequent 
and severe cephalalgia, and occasionally to attacks of dyspncea, 
accompanied with spasms of the chest and throat, which, on at- 
tempting even to swallow liquids, produced alarming symptoms 
of suffocation. These attacks came on suddenly, and with great 
violence; they were accompanied with great feebleness of the 
voice, which remained after the more urgent symptoms had 
subsided, and were succeeded by great exhaustion and debility. 

She had tried various remedies with temporary success. Her 
bowels had been frequently relieved by mercuriel and saline 
cathartics; the attacks of cephalalgia by venesection, and the 
application of leeches and blisters to the head and neck; and 
the more formidable affection of the lungs by various remedies 
which had been employed. 

On her first application to me, she was labouring under an 
attack of obstinate constipation, with great pain in the bowels, 
not confined to one particular part, but extending over the" 
whole abdomen. Her voice was very weak and feeble, and her 
breathing short and difficult ; but by no means so severe as to 
excite alarm. In the course of a few weeks, by the brisk use 
of cathartics, both mercurial and saline, the affection of thS 
bowels was considerably relieved. The dyspnoea was more 
difficult to manage; however, by the repealed application of 
blisters to the chest, occasionally keeping them open with the 
Lytia ointment, I succeeded in removing It ; but still the feeble-' 
ness of the voice remained unaltered, and her general debility 
was considerable. She recovered gradually, but slowly, for 
two or three months, when she discontinued the use of Eaedi* 
cines, and relumed to her occupation. 

She had another attack of the bowel complaint in the Ja- 
nuary of the following year 1821. Being myself indisposed, 
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my friend Mr Barrow attended her for a fortnlglit ; and tha 
affection was yielding to his remedies, when she was suddenly 
seized, on the 23d, with a most violent attack of dyspncea, 
threatening immediate suffocation. I was instantly sent (or, 
and found her in a most distressing situation. Every attempt 
to swallow, or even to speak, was followed by a kind of convul-* 
sive spasm of the throat and chest, attended with frequent sob' 
bing. A few doses of ether and opium, with a blister on tha 
sternum, relieved the immediate urgency of the symptoms; but 
Ktill the breathing continued laborious, and her voice, which 
had lopg been very feeble, was now reduced to a scarcely audi- 
ble whisper. The derangement of her abdominal viscera re- 
turned ; her stools were green and slimy ; her pulse was feeble, 
and her general debility so very great, that I despaired of her 
recovery. • 

She remained in this state, with little variation, until the I5th 
of February, when the difficulty of breathing suddenly/ left her^ 
Bud her voice became distinct, strung, arid clear ! but a sudden, 
and very violent pain seized her head, and she scnamed out 
loudl'j fur help, to the astonishment of the people with whonv 
she lodged : they hastened to her a&sistance, and found her in ' 
an agony of pain, and quite blind .' I immediately ordered her ' 
heaa to be shaved, and a blister to be applied to it, with a dozen 
of leeches to the temples; which abated the violence of the pain, 
but produced no alteration in her sight. The eyes were fixed,' 
and nearly motionless — the pupil steady at a medium point, 
between contraction and dilatation, and totally insensible to the 
action of light, as I satisfactorily convinced myself by repeated 
experiments. On presenting n candie suddenly to her eyes, 
she exhibited no consciousness of its presence, unless it was suffi- 
ciently near for her to feel the imrmlh of its rays. I next ap- 
plied blisters to her temples, dressing with the Lytta ointment^ 
and frequently repeating them, so as to keep up a continuous 
discharge for several weeks: — the bowels continued torpid, and 
required the constant use of purgatives. I next tried the use 
of the blue pill, and her gums were slightly affected, but with- 
out any effect on her sight. Her voice continued strong, hef 
breathing easy, and, in fact, the affection of the chest appeared 
to have left her entirely. The pain in the head was considera- 
bly abated, but the vision remained so entirely lost, that all 
hopes of its recovery were abandoned; and having declared my 
opinion that it was an incurable case of amaurosis, and as she 
procured her means of subsistence only by her needle, she waa 
compelled to enter the Manchester Workhouse in despair. 

Three monthg after her admission she had a severe attack, 
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bolb in licr chest and bowels — obstinntG const! parion^lyspnoen, 
with »ioleni spasm, and preat (tiflicully of swallowing — which 
laaied three weeks with violence, sn<l nubsided slowly. 

At the latter end of last yenr, \»2'2, she had a slight attack 
of pleurisy, which yielded to bleedin;;, blistering, and the usual 
tnoile of treatment; since which &he has been tolerably free from 
all complaint", excepting slight he;:idach^. 

Although she entertained little or no hope of again recover- 
ing her sight, yet she occasionally (to use her own expression) 
" tried her eyes with a candle ; " and, on the evening of the 
Syih of October, she tried them with the usual effect. She 
perceived no glimmering whatever ; but to her great surprise 
on the following day, towards evening, as a person was conduct' 
ing her through the streets, she saw a confused appearance of 
fire, and exclaimed, " what is the matter with my eyes ? " and* 
in the course of a few minutes, she discovered that il proceeded 
from the gns-Iampii, which she Caw indistinctly. 

Her sight gradually improved the rest of the evening; and 
on the following day, Thursday, I saw her myself. There is 
considerable mistiness and obscurity in her vision, with muxca 
volitaritei of a fierv hue, more or less troublesome : — bui stili 
slie can distinguish the features of her acciuaintances, and could 
read the large print capitals of a handbill, which was acciden- 
lallv lying on my table : the smaller print seemed confiised, 
and blended together. All distant objects are mixed up with 
coloured mists, and consequently are indistinct and confused. 

On the 20th of November sne called on ine again. Her 
flight remains mnch the same as when I saw her last; but bad 
been better daring the interval, and was injured again by inju- 
dicious exposure to a highly heated room, which slie felt very 
oppressive to her feelings, and annoying to her sight- The 
coloured mists occasionally trouble her still, and sometimes 
vaisc^e volilanlee are very numerous. I'o use her expreasion, 
" they are mixed with white fJukes like snow, and rescmbte 
tliem in shape and size. " 1 found she could not read better 
tlinn when I last saw her ; but, with the help of a double con- 
CBTO glass, she could distinguish print, which, to her naked eye, 
was u contused mass. Convex glasses rendered the confusion 
greater. Her eyes are naturally promiitent ; but never Fe(|ijired 
Che use of glasses before. She has no complnint remaining*—. 
her bowels and her lungs have been free from disease tor U)e 
last twelve months, and she exults in the prospect of lier rectv 
very from a series of most ovevwlicbiiing aiKl protracted tSiim^ 
lions. 

MaHcJialcr. 
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littler to the Editor ttf lie Edhihurgh Medical and Siirgiciiljoitrr M 

■ not, explainin>i the Object of the Society of' i'/ij/sicia'ts uj th^ I 

United Kingdom, I 

In consequence of having !;een in your S5th Number, p. S9S| fl 
the following paragraph, " We grieve to see attempts made a^fl 
the present day, in the Torniation of a Society, to exclude ^■liT'l 
one branch of the healing art, from a participation of its pun" I 
)ic labours and u^tefulncss, " I am induced to point out to yotif ] 
tlie mistake under which the reviewer appears to me to labour^ I 
in regard to the objects and intentions of the Sociely of Physt* jj 
cians of the United Kingdom, to whom I suppose these re^ I 
marks refer. Tliis Society does not, as 1 apprehend, exclude! 
any individual of the medical profession from a participation in fl 
their public labours and usefulness. On the contrary, one tyS 
their rules expressly states, " the publication of papers furnish^ I 
ed by members of the Society, or of those which may be tran^ I 
mitted to them liij the jirofessian at large. " But the object or I 
the sociely, as I understand it, is twofold ; the promotion of I 
medical science, and the protection of their own peculiar inte*^ I 
rests, so Hir as they are distinct from those of the other branche* I 
of the profession. In this latter intention they only follow the I 
example of the other departments of the medical profession^ J 
each one having its own separate association, the admission iti-> I 
to which is conRned to the individual members of that depart^-fl 
ment. The regularly eiiucated physicians alone have no cotnjf I 
mon centre of communication or of action; they are completetjf ^ 
in an isolated state. It cannot be denied, that they have their 1 
separate interests distinct from the other branches, and siiretjr I 
there can be no objection to their associating for the proteciioir J 
of such interests. How can they admit into such an associa^ I 
tion persons who possess no common feeling nor common inte^ I 
rests with themselves. They profess to confine their memherp J 
to persons practising the coiisit/titig department of the profea??! 
sion only, not from any notion of other departments being lev! 
qufllified, or less desirous to promote medical science, but bMl 
cause, AS every society must hnve some limits of admission, thewfl 
have chosen the above, as bein^ well defined, and cmbracinvl 
those individuals ne/io have no claim to Ijc ndmitted into anj/ nther- • 
distinct associatiim. The system of exclusion ts not on their 
lide, but against ihem, 'WiU the College of Surgeons admit 
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the regularly educated physician of Edinburgh and Glasgow in- 
to their nnmber, and protect his interests in common with iheir 
own? Will the Company of Apothecaries do it? Will the 
College of Pliys-icians of London do it ? No, Are they, then, 
always to remain unconnected individuals, and be the only 
branch of the profession who are denied the liberty of associ- 
ating together, on the only ground which they possess in com- 
mon, regularity of education and restricted practice, viz. con- 
sultation alone, without any interference with other branches, 
or participation in any department in which manual assistance 
is employed? Were the promotion of medical science by me- 
dical men at large, their only object, their association would be 
unnecessary, since there are already several societies, in which 
every department of the profession is indiscriminately admitted, 
to some of which the members of the association in question 
belong; in this town, the Medical Society of London, the Me- 
dico- Chirurgical Society, the Hunterian Societ}', &c. 

A slight view of the present state of medical practice, will 
suffice to show the expediencj', if not the absolute necessity of 
the regular physicians associating for mutual protection; and 
the extent of the system of encroachment and of exclusion prac- 
tised against their class. 

\st. The physician-accoucheur claims, as being peculiarly 
qualified, the exclusive privilege of prescribing in all cases of 
diseases of children, and in those of pregnant and parturient 
women, and he considers this department of practice as appro- 
priated to himself But whilst he thus endeavours to exclude 
the general physician from interference in his own peculiar de- 
partment, he does not scruple to invade the province of the 
Other, and to practise indiscriminately in all cases, whatever be 
the age, sex, or disease of the patient, 

"id. The pure surgeon, whilst he would loudly and indignant- 
ly complain of any attempt on the part of the physician to inter> 
fere in the department of surgery, and will scarcely sulFer him 
even to look at a cutaneous affection, scruples not to practise 
in every case of internal disease whatever, and to claim the 
right of medical practice in an equal degree with the regularly 
educated physician. And it is well known, that in the practice 
of our most celebrated surgeons, medical cases form, by far, 
the greatest proportion of their business. Ought not the re- 
striction in both of these cases, to be mutual ? Is the regular 
physician to be rigorously excluded from participation in these 
branches of practice, whilst his own is to lie open to every in- 
vader ? 

Zd, The apothecary, or general practitioner, rivals the regular 
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physician in tnedicat practice, and it is well known that ths 
gpealer number of this brancii of the profession use their utmost 
endeavour to exclude the regular physician from any interfer* 
encc in cases under their management. Without denying tha 
competency of the general practitioner to be equal with that 
of the r^egular physician, (though taking the former as a body^ 
this will scarcely be allowed), or questioning their right thus to 
act if they please, it may he asked, If this exclusion be practise 
ed against the latter, may they not, and indeed are they not 
compelled to take the sole management of cases when offered tO , 
them? Yet this is imputed lo them as encroaching on the prw 
vlleges of the general practitioner; they must suiler encroachi i 
menl but not retaliate. 

4(A, Did no other motive exist for the regular physicians trt 1 
associate, that of wishing to preserve the respectabdity of theil^l 
own class would be sulBcient. It Is now the commiMi practice-' 
with the moat ignorant and illiterate pretenders in medicine, td 
furnish themselves with a medical diploma from one of tlioa^ 
Scotch Universities, who, to their eternal disgrace, traffic In 
degrees, and bestow them, without examination, on person* i 
the most miqualitied to possess them. The public unfortunate- i 
ly confounds these two classes together ; aiid a Scotch phy si-' 
cian is become almost a term of degradation. An association - 
which separates the regularly educated physician from the igno- 
rant intruder, surely does not deserve the censure of the pro- 
fession. 

5th, The regular graduates of Edinburgh and Glasgow are, 
as a body, equal, in point of medical education and medical ac-.| 
quirements, with those of Oxford and Cambridge; yet all the < 
privileges of the College of London are confined to the latteTaU 
who scruple not to exercise the most unjust monopoly against^ 
their excluded brethren. This system of exclusion operat 
greatly to the prejudice of other physicians, especially in Loo-. 
doa, it being now almost impossible to obtain an appointment 
to s public institution, against the influence of the College^B 
which is Invariably exerted in favour of the Fellows. Should^ 
it be said that the public at large regards not these distinctiona^fl 
and that the licentiates obtain their share of employment, 
may be replied, that often in questions where the public arc 
materially concerned, they (the public) have no choice; an(t| 
all the talents and acquirements of the whole body of physt-ij 
cians, except of the Fellows of the Coiiegc, are absolutely de«^ 
nied to them. I refer particularly to all such questions as an 
submitted for professional Investigation by Government or by 
Parliament ; these are referred to the College, who never, on any 
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occasion, admit the liceDtist^s to a share in their deliberation^. 
Even in the published literary Transaclions of the College, no 
production by any licentiate or regular graduate can be admit- 
ted without having a mark of degradation prefixed to it; the 
paper must be communicated by a Fellow. 

To rescue themselves on the one hand, from undeserved degrs- 
dation, and unjustly usurped authority, and on the other hand to 
separate themselves by a broad line of distinction from ignorant 
and illiterate pretenders, with whom the College absurdly attempts 
to confound them; to submit fairly to the public their claim to 
public patronage and support, by evidence of their united contri- 
butions as a body, are surely objects which may be properly 
entertained by that class of physicians who form, and who arc 
invited to join this association; and whilst they studiously re- 
frain from interfering with any other department of the medi- 
cal profession, and are truly anxious to uphold the respecta- 
bilityt and promote the interests of the whole profession nt 
large, they may expect to be allowed to pursue their plans, 
without deserving obloquy from, or experiencing the censure of, 
other practitioners. 

Me Di CITS. 

Lofid(Ph Nov. 8*, 1823. 
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CRITICAL ANALYSIS, 
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n Inquiry into the Nature ami Treatment (yf Diabetes, Calculus^ \ 
and other Affections of' the Urinaty Organs ; •mth Reinartt J 
on <i« Importance of attending to the State of the Urir 
Organic Diseases of the Kidney and Bladder .- and some Prac* ' 
tical Rules Jbr Detei-mining the Nature of the Disease J'rom 
the Sensible and Chemical PropeHies of that Secretion. By 
William Peout, MD. FRS. The Second Edition, Re- 
vised and much Enlarged. London, 18S5. 

f I'HE first edition of this work appeared in 1820, and we must 
-*■ freely confess, that we failed to do justice both to the author 
and to our readers, by omitting to make them acquainted with 
its value. In the foUowJng analysis of its contents, we tear that 
we have not succeeded in repairing our fault; for the subjects 
it embraces are of such practical importance, and are treated 
of in such a masterly and condensed manner, that we have been 
obliged to pass over many observations, which we were in- 
clined to notice ; but we earnestly recommend the whole to the 
attentive perusal of practitioners of every denomination. 

In the Introduction Dr Prout treats of the composition 
and general properties of the urine, makes some general re- 
marks on urinary derangements, and explains his division of 
the subject of his volume. To his account of healthy and mor- 
bid urine, he very prgperly premises a summary description of 
the blood from winch it is formed, and gives the following con- 
Kincted tabular view of their constituents. 
Y 2 
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Albumen, fibrin, 
red particles. 



I 



Lactic Hcid, and ils 
accompanying ani- 

Sulphur, Phospho- 
rus. Muriatic acid. 
Fluorine ? 

Potash. Soda. Lime. 
Magnesia- Silex 1 



Healthy, 



Lactic acid, and its 
accompanying ani- 
mal maitera. 

Sulphuric acid. 
Phosphoric acid. 
Muriatic acid- 
Fluoric acid ? 

PotaEh. Soda. Am- 

Magnesia. Silcx? 
Mucus of the blad- 



Ihumen. Fibrin. 
Ued particles. 



Nitric acid. Ery- 
thric acid. " 



pun. 



Me- 



alicacid. Benzoic 
acid. Carbonic 
acid. Also :Lan- 
tliic oxide. Cystic 
oxide. Prussian 
Blue? Sugar, Bile. 
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Tilts Table is elucidated by valu.ib1e remarks on each of 
sttbstances which occur in urine, with a reference to the state ii 
which they exist in blood ; and, Troni the consideration of ibe 
changes operated upon the blood by the kidneys, Dr Prout is 
led to adopt the opinion advanced by Berzelius, that acidification 
is the characteriHtic action of the kidneys. By their healthy 
operation, the sulphnr and phosphorus of the blood is convert- 
ed into sulphuric and phosphoric acids, and lithic acid is gene- 
rated from its elements. In disease, this acidifying tendency is 
sometimes exi:eGsive, and nitric acid, oxalic acid, &c. are pro- 
duced ; on the other hand, it is occasionally diminished, sus- 
pended or subverted, and neutral substances, as urea and sujrar ; 
or even alkaline substances are generated in abundance, while 
the sulphur and phosphorus of the blood pass unchanged. He 
concludes tlie Introduction with a few general rcmarbs— Is/, 
Functional operations arc neccBsarily circumscribed within nar- 
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V bounds ; 2(1, A (lisposition to diseases of the urinary organs 
leems to be IVeciuently inherited; Sd, Persons sulyecl to uri- 
nary nSbclions often suffer from difterent forms of these disease! 
at different periods of their fives; ii/i. When acids are found 
in excess, the urine is commonly small in quitntity, and high 
coloured, and the disease inflammatory; when neutral or alka- 
line substances are formed, the urine is generally pale-coloured, 
and lar<fer in quiintity, and the diseases are those of irritation 
and debility. 

" The practical inferences to be drawn from these general re- 
marks, which might be much extended, are most important, and 
should be constantly kept in mind. From them we learn Uie deep 
seated and constitutional character of urinary diseases in general ; 
their intimate connexion with each other, and the important informa- 
tion respecting the nature of any particular disease, to be derived 
IVom the examination of the urine ; they guard us also against the 
■fasurdity of trifling with supposed specifics ; of considering the 
more rare forms of disease as anomalies, and, at the same time, di- 
rect us to modes of treatment founded on precise and rational pria- 
ciplcB. " p. 35. 

The work itself has two ;rreal divisions; one of which treats 
of the functional, and the other of the mechanical and organic 
diseases of the urinarj' orgnns. He hrst considers diseases in 
which the presence ot an albuminouE principle in the urine is a 
characteristic symptom. Our readers already know, that Dr 
Prout, on another occasion, has shown that albumen is not an 
uniform principle, but that its properties are very different, as 
it exists in blood and in chyle. It occurs in urine in both 
states, very rarely indeed serous, more frequently chylous, but 
much more frennently it has an intermediate character; and 
this observation leads us generally to remark, that a very com- 
mon error prevails in regard to the chemical state of the ani- 
mal principles, as if they always possessed the properties as- 
cribed to them by writers of chemical systems, who have de- 
scribed them from characteristic specimens; whereas they are 
exceedingly modifled in different animals, in the same animal 
at different ages, and under different circumstances, and even 
in different parts of the same animal; and although chemist^ 1 
from extreme examples, have described mucus, gelatine, albi^ 
men and fibrine, we constantly meet with substances of an int^a 
mediate nature. An extreme case of chylous urine, which c _" 
curred to Dr EUiolson, was examined in three specimens bfm 
Dr Prout; one voided in the morning, anodier after breakfattf^j 
and tlic tbird in the evening. They were all chylous; butUw 
bird GO much resembled chyle, that Dr Prout says, he doubts 
Fit had been brought tu him as a specimen of that fluid, tliat 
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%9 would have diworerwl the nnposttioo. It ransi«fed of a 

^1i(l coagulom of a wbite colour, and assuming the shape of 
Ac vCBfccT like blanc-mange. We pass over an iD«unce of a 
lligbtcr form of the disease, and proceed to extract his cxm- 
'l^yiioaa. 

' , " A cbjimu condition of the arioe xaxj occur at all «»« ; hot 
^ote in wbom t have »een the ordiyiarj farmf of tlie aSccuoD toon 
^(jucntly lake place, have been past the middle age, of as irritable 
(crofuloiu habit and impaired digestive powers, and who freoaeotly 
lutvs beea free livers. In luch habits toore panicutarlj, and per- 
llBpi in any under certain circumsUnces, this condition of the urine 
may be excited by a variety of cautes, such ad a long coup»e of mer- 
pity, itimulating diuretics, violent passions of the mind, exposure to 
^Id, Sec. Frequently, however, it will be found that this aifection 
cannot be traced to any particular cause. 

" ^Vith respect to the tendency and danger of this affection we 
hdvo seen that slighter degrees of it, in which the tendency may be 
-considered as simply pasave, can exist for years, without apparently 
becoming worse, or producing any serious effects on the constitution. 
The danger of the affection, however, must of course increase with 
■ lU permanency and degree, though it may be remarbetl, that even 
in the extraordinary case above related, which may fairly be consi- 
dered as of an extreme character, the constitutional symptoms were 
by no means severe ; and, what is still more singular, and apparently 
charBCteristic of its simply passive character, it did not even seem to 
interfere with the important function of generation. 

" From what has been said, it will be readily seen, that in this 
condition of the urine we can hardly lay down any specific plan of 
ircQtmcnt, which must, therefore, depend very much on the nature 
pf the disease with which the oSection happens to be complicated. 
Considered as a symptom, however, it may, in many instances, be use- 
ful in directing us to avoid certain remedies, such as stimulating di- 
bretics, especially those of the alkaline kind, &c. the employment of 
which, for the most part, will be likely to do mischief in this a^ec- 
tion. Sedatives and tonics also may be occasionally useful. " 

Serous urine is much more rare; and Dr Prout, though ex- 
ceedingly cautious id his expressions, evidently does not concur 
in the doctrines of Dr Blackall in tlieir full extent; and, from 
our own experience, we have been long satisfied that neither ia 
albamen always found in inflammatory dropsies, nor Is the pre. 
'Bence of albumen a sure indication of the propriety of blood- 
letting. 

Diseases in vchlch an excess of urea is the characteristic 
Kymptom, are treated of in the second chapter; and they are 
the more interesting as the subject has hitiierto escaped notice, 
'or l)cen misunderstood for other diseases, especially diaili 
• iiisipicfiis, "^ 
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'* The average specific gravity of the urine in thefie complsints 
'Seoms to be a little above 1.G20, and occnsionally to Vary from 1.015 
to 1.030. Most generally it is pale, but occasiooally it is high co- 
loured, and exhibits somewhat the appearance of porter, more «r 
less diluted with water ; and tliis variety in appearance not unfre- 
(|ucntly takes place in the urine of tbe same person. When first 
voided, it reddens litmus paper. For the most part it is entirely 
free from sediment, except the mucous cloud of healthy urine : an^ 
the onl^ remarkable property which it appears to possess is that of 
contaimog abundance of urea, bo that on the addition of nitric acid) 
crystallization speedily lakes place. From tlie quantity of urea 
present, it is very prone to tjecom position, and soon becomes alkac 
line, especially in warm weatlier. " p. 52. 

There is almost constantly a frequent gnd urgent desire of 
passing urine both by night and day; sometimes a sense of 
weight or dull pain in the back, and occasional irritation above 
the neck of the bladder. The functions of the skin appear to 
be natural ; the pulse is not affected ; there is no remarkable 
thirst, or craving for food, nor are the functioi)s of the sto- 
mach and bowels much deranged, and the topgue ig cleai). 
Tb« subjects were mostly middle-aged men of thin and spare 
habit, free from gout and constitutional disease in general. la 
most of the cases sedativcEj and particularly opium, have beeg, 
the most efficient remedies. Purgatives and alteratives treie 
also generally useful. In one case, copaiba decidedly ii|<;reas«a 
the complaint. Dr Prout thinks, that if permitted to procee^ 
diabetes, or a deposition of the earthy phosphates, may succeed. 

Diabetes is tlie subject of the next chapter ; and we agree witli 
our author in the propriety of confining the term to that disease 
in which the urine contains sugar. With tbis disease we are 
better acquainted than with those affections described in t^e 
preceding chapters j and our experience confirms almost every 
thing stated by our author, especially when he differs from the 
vulgar opinion. We have seen the urine in full fermentatioQ 
like small beer a few hours after it was made; but did not {tnoif 
till now that it was owing to the presence, in such cases, « 
chylous matter acting like yeast. 

From a very accurate record of a considerable number of 
cases, we can also confirm our author's statement, that in lbs 
best authenticated cases, the reported enormous difference be- 
tween the quantity of injesta and urine has not been obsetVv 
ed.* 
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" ♦. rivo similar rabbits were ftA twice a day. No. 1. with two 
ilraclims of barley meal and water : 'i. with two ounces of Halte 
brown beiT; 3. with two ounces of Halle white beer; 4. with an 
cfjual quantity of a decoction of groats : and No. 5. with a aolutioa 
of two drachms of sugar. 

" 'I'he rabbit fed with groate got an incresKd appetite, and an ia- 
creased (juaiitity of urine, which was alkaline, iostead of acid ; and 
although it had a peculiar heavy smell, it contained no sugar, but a 
considerable quantity of albumen and mucus. 

" The rabbit fed with wliitc beer became in four days depressed, 
and crept about with difficulty. On the liltli day it died. On dis- 
Bcctioa, its stomach and part of its intestines were moderately in- 
flamed, the kidneys red, and the urinary bladder empty and con- 
tracted. 

" The rabbit fed with sugar began to get ill in eight days. Its 
urine was nnw alkahno, but contained the usual quantity of urea and 
no sugar. No sugar could be detected in its blood, either arterial 
or venous. On the 1 Ith day it died ; but, except some inflammation 
of Uie stomach and upper intestines, nothing was observed. 

" The rabbits fed with barley meal and brown beer continued 
well. 

" Exp. a, A dog was fed twice a day with two drachms of ergot- 
led rye powdered, and water. It became weaker, but seemed to ac- 
quire increased appetite and thirst, and its urine was increased in 
proportion to its drink. It contained a little colouring matter of the 
blood, but otherwise was natural, ond its stools occasionally contain- 
ed blood. 

" Another dog was fed at the same time with a saturitted decoc- 
tion of oats, and suffered no inconvenience. His urine was increased 
in quantity, but not altered in quality. After having been twelve 
hours without food, four ounces of diabetic urine were injected into 
his stomach. His urine, passed three hours afterwards, contained 
sugar. The same experiment was repeated some days afterwards 
with the same effect. 

*' Five ounces of fresh diabetic urine were next injected daily for 
eight days. During this time the quantity of sugar contained in the 
urine regularly increased ; and after the injection of diabetic sugar 
was omitted, the secretion of sugar continued, but gradually decreas- 
ed, and, on the third day, ceased to be perceptible. During the fol- 
lowing four weeks, during which he got common food, noiliing pre- 
ternatural could be detected in his urine. 

*< Eap, 6. Diabetic urine was injected twice a day into the stomach 
of a dog and two rabbits. From the first day sugar was found in 
the urine of all. In ten days one of the rabbits became depressed, 
pud its urine was scanty. On the I'ith day, the urine no long- 
er smelt or tasted saccharine, and contained no sugar, but urea 
and uiiu acid, aa in tlie iiatwal state, with an excess of albumen. 
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it diei on the 16th, nnd was opened while ulill warm. TTie thorncfc 
viscera were sound, the stomach empty, contracted, and of a 
red ; the inlestinea covered with a white sHme, and filled with tl 
remains of gross food, but otherwise sound, as well as the liver a: 
spleen. The thoracic duct, brain, spinrti marrow, and the groat ner 
Tous trunks of the thorax and abdomen, were quite natural. 
UAieys were very red, and full of blood ; but the bloodvessels, 
ters and bladder, were i^uiie natural. An injection of two drachirii 
of sugar, one grain of carmine, and li oz. of water, was throi 
one of the kidneya, and into a healthy kidney for comparisoi 
BS equal force as possible ; and a few drops of the injectlor 
ihrohgh the ureter of the diseased kidney, but not through t 
bealiby. 

" The other rabbit and the dog continued well. On the 18th dag 
they were galvanized, without any sensible effect. On the 23d tl 
experiment was terminated ; and during the next two days the quaafj 
tjty of sugar in the urine gradually decreased, while the urea rea ' 
peared, and increased until the urine became natural. 

"f.Exp.A drachm ofasolution of the extract of diabetic urine w 
injected into the jugular vein of a dog. Immediately it became rest* J 
lees, and ita heart beat rapidly. In half an hour it was as lively ■ 
usual. In two hours its bladder was emptied by pressure, and ' 
urine smelt aud tasted quite sweetish sour, sp. gr. 1052, and c 
tained sugar aud albumen, but no urea. Next morning its urine n 
natural. This experiment was repeated with the same result. 

"A 3i. of diabetic syrup was then injected into the jugular v 
capacious glass fixed bcfuic the mouth of the animal, and the fea 
ral vessels laid bare, and in 12 minutes a little blood drawn fi 
each. Traces of sugar were found ia the arterial blood only. 
SO minutes a little more blood was drawn, but now neither arte _ 
nor venous contained sugar, which was however found in the urine 4( 
anil from the smell and taste, was conjectured to be in the vapour a 
the breath. 

" This experiment was repeated ; but after injecting the diabetfi 
syrup, the animal was galvanized, and now sugar could not be d 
tccted either in the arterial or venous blood, or in the urine, allhou^ / 
the vapour of the breath had still the sweetish smell and taste. Tjj> 

" Hxp. S. — Two drachms of fine cane-sugar syrup were injccteda^ 
into the jugular of a dog, but no sugar could be detected i 
blood, either arterial or venous, or in the urine, but tite expired 
vapour seemed to be sweetish. 

" Exp. 9. — The urinary organs of a dog were strongly galvan 
which excited thirst, a more copious secretion of a turbid, h 
itiiae, containing much albumen aad some red particles of the b 
After some time, a weaker degree of galvanism restored the natui 
n of the urine, and the healthy state of all the functions, 
' Exp. 13. — Two drachma of frtali calf's biie were injected i 
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te the Jugular of o dog ; and In liaif an hour the urine liad a deep, 
j'ellow colour, and it appeared to contain bile, as it exhibiced exactly 
tbc same phenomena with reagenls as hcathl^ urine, wiUi which bile 
tras mUed iotentionally. Tlii« injection uf bile w&a repeated twice 
a day, for ten days, during Trhidi time tbe aninaal continued well, 
and the urine always contained bile, but not a trace of Eugar or urea. 
Jn two days more the urine relumed to its ualural state, and couiaia* 
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., but no bile. 



' Exp. li. — Bile was injected into the jugular of a dog. la 
two hours tike conjunctiva was yellowish, and the urine altered; and 
in the blood, both venous and arterial, there was bile. When in thig 
Btate, galvanizing the animal did not restore its functions (a the 
healthy stale, as in the experiments with saccharine and anylaceous 
food. 

" Hxp. 15.— The hepatic duct of a dog was tied, which pro- 
duced a state resembling jaundice in man. As the bile increased in 
the urine, the urea disappeared, and the sniniol died on tlie third 
day of rupture of the duct." 

Dr Krimer admits that his experiments have not advanced 
our knuwietlge of diabetes very materially. But they show, 
ia his opinion, that certain kinds of grain, viz. rye, ergotted 
rye, oats and rice, diminish the activity of the nervous system, 
BOd of the par vagwii in particular, whereby the urioe is ren- 
dered very dense. Its usual con stitu tents, urea and uric acid 
disappear, and their place is supplied by albumen atid the co- 
louring matter of the blood. The difference of effect of caue 
6U}^r and diabetic sugar, when injected both into the stomach 
and into the ji]gular, is also worthy of notice. It further ap- 
pears, that the secretion of urine partly depends upon theyjur 
vagum, and ihat a diminished action of this nerve produced an 
increased quantity of solid matter in the urine, and though not of 
sugar, at least of albumen, mucus, and red particles of blood, 
Qud that diabetes might, in like manner, depend upon a simi- 
lar state of the par vagum. 

Lastly, Dr Krimer observes, that his attention was first di- 
rected by Professor Nasse to the probable relation of the secre- 
tion of bile to diabetes ; and this relation seemed to him more 
worthy of notice, as in many respects there ie an analogy between 
the secretion of bile and urine. With the appearance of bile 
in the urine, in bilious diseases, the urea, disappears in the 
urine, in the same way as it does in diabetes, in proportion as 
the sugar increases ; and the experiments of BerzeliuB showi 
that in bile in the healthy state, there is a saccharine matter. 
Now, conctndcs T)r Krimer, may there not exist in diabetes 
such a modiflcation of the vital action, that the saccharine fl 
ler of the bile is determined to the kidneys ? 
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Wiih respect to the treatment of diabeies, our Rutlior V 
properly distinguishes between lis acute and chronic state. 
13 In the former only that any advantage can be expected from i 
venesection, and even in that we are sorry that our experienoB J 
does not confirm the expectations raised by the reports of Dr ^ 
Watt. We must also remark, that V. S. is not an indifferent ' 
operation in diabetic habits. The two first cases of diffuse in* 
flammation of the cellular tissiie, which Dr Duncan junior obfc 
served, were both diabetic patients, * which confirms what Dr 
Prout observes, that he thinks he has remarked, " that indi* , 
viduals who are subject to urinary derangements^, are apt to hi i 
liable to that dangerous affection termed diffuse iufiammBtioilt { 
which consists in a gradual extension of inflammatory aotio% . 
from s trifling wound over the whole system, " p. 139. r ■ 

Dr Prout also keeps in view another practical distinction he* ■ 
tween diabetes, as a simple saccharine condition of the urine, 
and as complicated with increased quantity of the secretioK 
Against the former he thinks it exceedingly doubtful, if any 
specific remedy exist, and he places little reliance on a diet ex" 
clusively animal. He says he has watched its effects in diabetic 
patients. In most instances it seems to lessen the quantity and 
deepen the colour of the urine, and thus to disguise the sacchar 
Tine matter present ; but as far as he has been able to ascei^ 
tain, it does not diminish the specific gravity of the secretion^ 
and indeed the alternation of an excess of urea with sugar, nt- 
ready alluded to,^ is quite destructive of our hopes of curing 
diabetes by azoti/ed food. At the same time, there is no doubt 
that, in some instances, the disease may be suspended by animd 
diet, and reproduced by a very slight error in diet. A nobl^ 
man in this neighbourhood, by great attention to diet, kept 
the disease long in check, but being a keen horticulturist, could 
not occasionally resist the temptation of merely tasting new v*- 
rieties of fruit, although an aggravation of the disease always 
followed. 

We have not had occasion to remark sudden death from 
excess of food. Our patients died either in an extreme state ' 
of emaciation, or of accidental diseases; but v^e entirely coo- 
-cur with the dietetical regimen prescribed by our author, atwl 
can confirm his- caution as to the serious consequences whicb 
Imve been known to follow a sudden and great diminution in 
the quantity of food. A patient, whose drink and urine bad 
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forftofiic time lime l>een steadily alxmt l^. sit. daih', wm re- 
commended to abstain as much as passible from drink. But 
although he did not reduce bis drink lower than Vb. ix. or Xi tlie 
attempt proved fatal ; he was Attacked with headach and gid- 
nuiess, nnuseit, loss of appetite ; die giddiness rapidly increas- 
ed, his vision and hearing became impaired) his ppXi unsteady, 
his speech indistinct, and he soon sunk completely exhausted. 
On dissection, the brain seemed not to fill the cranium ; and it 
excited the idea that the absorbents, not being supplied with 
extrinsic Hnid to satisfy their actirity, had preyed tipon the 
body itself. Dr Prout recommends- that all drinks should be 
taken in a tepid state, and when the stomach is not loaded with 
solid tbod. Of remedies, sedatives, and especially opium, ap- 
pear most beneficial, but mercury, and all active diurelict 
hurtfal. 

Our (futhor next proceeds to consider those diseases of the 
orine, in which principles insoluble in that secretion are mor- 
bidly deranged in quantity or quality ; and he divides- the de- 
-posites which occasionally take place in urine, into three kinds ; 
the amorphous, the crystallized ot gravel, and the solid con- 
cretions or calculi. The amorphous sediments arc indicative 
of an excess of litbic acid, and consist essentially of lithic acid 
combined with a base, generally ammonia. They vary in col- 
our, being yellow, or red, (the lateritious sediment), or pink. 
The yellow are the sediments oF health, the red indicate fever- 
ish or inflammatory action, rather going off than present; and 
our author ingeniously explains their occurrence almost con- 
stantly in some cases of continued fever, by supposing that the 
sediment of to-day was generated by the fever of yesterday, and 
those generated to-day will appear to morrow. They are very 
decided in gout, rheumatism, and hepatic affections. The 
pink indicate genertd fever of an irritable nature as hectic, and 
occnrs in the urine of dropsical individuals, and of those la- 
bouring under certain chronic visceral affections, especially of 
the liver. The colour of these deposites depends upon two 
substances; the first an ingredient of healthy urine, which 
forms the jtjIIow deposites, and the other purpuric acid, upon 
vrhicb the pink sediment depends, while the lateritious is a mor 
lure of both. 

The crystallized deposites are also of three kinds j of lithic 
acid, by far the must frequent, and always red; the triple phos- 
phate of magnesia and ammonia, always white ; and* the oxalate 
of lime, extremely rare, of a blackish-green colour. 

The solid concretions, although presenting aumeroni n 
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rieties, ore made up of four elementary substiinces only ; — lilli 
acid and its conpounds; oxalate of lime; cystic oxide and tlie 
earthy phosphates. Ur Prout has entered with considerable 
minuteness into the comjiarative frecjiiency of those, mid ha« 
drawn up a detailed table from the observations of Mr Brontio, 
I)r Msrcet, Dr Henry, Mr Smith, and at Gay's HoEpital. 
We abstract the geueiul total. 

Lithic acid 294 Alternatinj* cnlcnii 18fi 

Mulberry 113 Mixed compound 25 

Phosplmtes 3 Grand total 823 

The observations on the different kinds of calculous diathe- 
sis are truly practical, but scarcely admit df abridgement. Th« 
lithic acid diathesis ts the most frequent. Clnldren, and esp^ 
cially tho^ of dyspeptic and gouty parents, ore exceedingly 
liable to lithic acid deposites, not only amorphous but crystal- 
lized. 

" In this case symptoins of irritation about the urinary organs 
may be always more or less observeii, if the child be attended tA, 
.Tlius there will be found to be a frequent deaire to pass urine, which 
U voided ia very small quanlitiea, and with monirest uneasinesd. 
The irritation about the urinar}' organs also frequently induces th« 
child to wet the bed by night, &c. In such cases, if the urine ba 
examined, it will be always found to be very unnatural, and fr0< 
.quentiy loaded with lithic acid; and should this prove to be tho 
fact, the case requires immediate attention, as there is tnuch greater 
risic at this period of life than at any other, of the formation of stone 
in the bladder." pp. 131, 132. 

Between puberty and forty, there is less tendency to lithic 
acid deposite than at any other period of life. About fort^ 
-lithic acid is apt to be discharged in larger quantities than 
-usual ; and for some time previous to the occurrence, there is 
■more or less derangement of the general health, often in th« 
form of various anomalous nervous affections and pains, nccom^ 
psnied by great derangement of the digestive functions, whiiA 
will snddenly obtain relief by a discharge of lithic acid graved, 
or a renal calculus. After sixty the urine is apt to becomfe 
neatral, and earthy phosphates are liable to be deposited. ' 

The precipitation of lithic acid depends upon the presenpe 
in the urine of a free acid, commonly the muriatic, sometiropjl 
Uie phos[)horic or sulphuric, and occasionaUy other acids, whi^ 
act by decomposing saline compounds and setting a destruct^ 
'ble acid free, which is the immediate cause of the deposition of 
lithic acid gravel. ^Vhen the urine contains a free acid it \% 
commonly more transparent tiian usual, and of a bright copper 
wJour. 

It is in the lilhic acid diathesis thai alkalinr remedies or neutral 
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salts containing a vegetable acid, nre for the most part particu- 
larly indicat€<], cttiijuitrtxl especiBUy with aUetntiveB aiiU put- 
gnlivus; and the uae of hard waters is particularly hurtful. 
Ilul lo do any good, the treattnent and regiineu inuat be con- 
tinued for a considernble length of time. In E(»Re esses of 
general constitutional demnseinent, great relief is nbtaiiiud by 
bringing about a sort of artiiicial crisis, by exciting the kidneys 
to secrete an unusual quantity of liihic acid. Tlus is done by 
laudanum conjoined will) certain active diuretics, as turpentine, 
or muriatic acid and turpentine, or, nhat is safer, potash and 
tatpentine. 

When the oxalate of lime diathesis exists, Dr Prout thinks 
that he has seen considerable advantage, by cndeaToaring to 
cbsnge it into the lithic acid diathe»is, by the exhibition of 
muriatic acid, until the lithic acid began lo be plentifully de- 
posited by the urine in cooling. 

The cystic oxide diathesis is so rare that little certain is 
known regarding it. 

The phosphatic diathesis is ver^' seldom an original aflection, 
bm is commonly induced by the deposition of hthicacid or oxalate 
of lime, 

" A tlcposilion of the earthy phosphates from the urine hag been 
long observed to be attended by very distressinfj symptoms, though 
no one seemi to have hitherto generalized them. They consist in 
great Irritability of the system, and derange tiienl iif itie chylopsletie 
viscera in general ; such as finttilency and nausea, obstinate cestJv^ 
ness, or peculiarly debilitating diarriitea, or both frequendy altemal- 
ing; and the stools are extremely unnatural, being either nearly 
black, or clay- coloured, or somsttnies like yeast. These are alwa^ 
accompanied by more or leis of a sensation of pain, uneasiness, or 
veakneis, in the back and loins. There is a salioiv, haggard expres- 
sion of countenance ; and as the disease proceeds, lymptoms smne- 
what analogous to those of diabetes, begin to appear, such as great 
languor and depression of spirits, coldness of the legs, complete 
anapbrodisia, and other symptoms of extreme debility ; and the dis- 
ease, if not speedily checked, seems capable of ending fatally. The 
urine in this form of disease is invariably pale coloured, and, upon 
the whole, voided in greater quantity than natural. Sometimes 
(generally, I think, by day}, it is voided in very profuse abundance-; 
and in this case is of very low specific gravity, 1.001 or 1.003, for 
example. At other times it is voided in less quantity, and its spe- 
cific gravity is proportionally higher, but it is seldom very high, 
that is, surpassing 1.035. In the former case it is generally per- 
fectly pellucid and colourless, and deposits no sediment; in the lat- 
ter, it is sometimes opake when passed, and always af^er standing 
for a greater or less time, deposits a most copious precipitate of the 
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mixed phosphates, in the state of an impalpable powcler. In aN 
cases the urine is extremely prone to decomposition, becomes alka- 
line by the evolution of ammonia, and emits a most diEgusting 
smell." pp. 178, 179. 

In this condition the particular indications of cure seem to 
be to diminish the unnatural irritability of the system, and to 
restore the state of the general health by tonics and other ap- 
propriate remedies. The fir^t is done by the free use of opium ; 
and when the distressing symptoms are relieved, the mineral 
acids, cinchona, uva ursi, and different preparations of iron and 
other tonics, may be employed in conjunction with opium. Alka- 
lies and salts of vegetable acids, and mercury, are to be avoided ; 
and animal diet seems preferable to acescent food. 

The second part of tliis valuable Treatise is on the mechani- 
cal and organic diseases of the Urinary Organs ; and as these are 
chietly surgical, our author cannot be expected to enter so ful- 
ly into them; yet, every chapter evinces extensive knowledf^eaod 
an ini^uirinir mind. The following theory of the formation of 
renal calculi, is ingenious and original. 

" The kidney is made up of a congeries of similar parts, or little 
kidneys, if we may use the expression, each one of which is inde- 
pendent of the others in its structure, and may therefore, probably, 
independently of the others, become more or less deranged in its 
functions. Let us suppose one or more of these little kidneys simi- 
luly deranged to the others, but iu a greater degree, so as to secrete 
very little water, but a large proportion of lithic acid. Id such a 
aae the lithic acid must be obviously separated in that peculiar 
semi-fluid coodition, or state of hydrate. Lithic acid is well knowa 
to be capable of existing in a sort of semi-fluid state, or as a hydrate, 
for some time before it undergoes the process of crystallization. 
This may be illustrated by dissolving a httle or this principle in aa 
alkaline solution, and precipitating it, when co)d, by the addition of 
muriatic acid. The lithic acid separates in the form of a bulky 
gelatinous mass, which, after a greater or less time, begins to dimi- 
nish rapidly in magnitude, and at the same time to assume the crys- 
tallized form. The lithate of ammonia voided by birds, serpents, &u. 
and the lithate of soda formed in the human subject during gout, 
when first secreted, exist in this semi-fluid or plastic state, and after- 
wards become hard, apparently by undergoing an imperfect kind of 
crystallisation, by which they are separated from the water with 
which ttiey are combined and held in imperfect solution. I have 
repeatedly seen both the lithic acid and lithate of ammoaia deposited 
in the urine in this state of hyiirate under the form of a gelatinous 
mass, having much the appearance of mucus, for which 1 at first 
mistook it- 

" In this state it is bulky, and may thus occupy the whole of the 
iiifundibulum in which it has been deposited ; or the quantity may 
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be suppoeed to be tometiines to great at to be partly protrnded, in a 
aimilar atate* into tbe ooohmhi receptacle or pdvia of the kidney*. 
After remaining in thu atate for a greater or leaa time, cryatallizatioii 
may be fuppoied to take place ; theiemi-fluid OBaaa will now be muck 
diminished in balk, and perbapa reduced to the form of a congeries 
of crystala easiiy separable from one another, and thos paaa off in the 
ibrm of gravel ; or, what may easily be supposed to take place, (es- 
pecially when the lithic acid is very impure, and combined with a 
larger portion of other matters than usual), it may assume the form 
uf an imperfectly crystallized or amorphous mass, and thus constitute 
a nucleus possessing these characters ; or something between these 
two extremes may take place — the plastic mass may separate partly 
into crystals, and partly remain an amorphous mass, enveloping 
those crystals; in which case a mixed kind of nucleua will be 
formed, p. 208. 

The following observations on the state of tbe urine in the 
different species of vesical calculi are instructite. The urine 
with lithic acid calculus is always of the natural colour. Its sp; 
gr. is higher than that of health, and it almost always deposits 
crystallized sediments on cooling, which are commonly much in- 
creased at periods when the pains and irritation are worse than 
common. At these times also, the crystallized sediments are 
iiot unfrequently accompanied by amorphous sediments and 
mucus. When, however, the stone is of small or ordinary size^ 
the mucus is generally by no means so abundant in this species 
of calculus ^in some others; and the urine, which is sometimes 
a little turbid at first, commonly becomes, after standing some 
time, perfectly transparent. 

The urine, in calculus of oxalate of lime (abstracting tbe mu- 
cus and blood with which it is frequently more or less mixed)^ 
apparently differs little from healthy urine ; that is to say, it is 
acid, and free from all gravelly deposites, except perhaps occa- 
sionally a little lithateot ammonia. 

In cystic oxide culculus, the urine was copious, of a yellowish 
green colour, and strong peculiar sinell, sp. gr. about 1020. It 
faintly reddened litmus paper ; and almost immediately on being 
passed a greasy film was formed on the surface, and at the sam6 
time rather a copious pale-coloured precipitate appeared, and 
the urine became alkaline. The film and precipitate consisted 
chiefly of the triple phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, mixed 
with a little of the cystic oxide; ana on the addition of acetic 
acid, a considerable proportion of cystic oxide was precipitated. 
The urine contained very little urea, and hardly a trace of lithic 
acid. 

With the phosphatic calculi the urine is highly characteristic. 
It is generally voided in considerable quantity, and is of a pale 
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whey colour, and slightly opaque. lis sp. gr. is low, from lOOS 
to I01'2. It commonly deposites the phosphates in abundance, 
intermixed with a targe quantity of a peculiar mucus, having a 
a very characteristic appearance. The urine soon becomes al- 
kaline, and undergoes the putrefactive process, and in this state 
emits a most offensive smell. 

Prostatic calculi consist essentially of phosphate of lime, and 
the quantity of the substance secreted by this gland is sometimea 
immense. 

In this chapter Dr Prout considers also other diseases of tha 
kidneys, bladder and prostate, and the method of treating them. 

The next chapter gives a view of the comparative frequency 
of calculi at different periods of life, on the authority of Mr 
Smith's accurate and valuable table, of Dr Marcel, and the re- 
cords of the Leeds Infirmary. The result is 509 of 14 years and 
under, and Sin above 14; of whom 10J4 were males, and only 
a females. 

In determining the cases In which lithotomy is advisable, Dr 
Prout recommends it in all instances before puberty, of whatever 
species the calculus be, and whenever the phosphatic diathesia 
is certainly present; and bethinks it may be postponed in adults 
whenever the calculus is of small size, and the llthic acid dia- 
thesis is steadily present, particularly if the patient be in the 
prime of life, the constitution sound, and the sufferings compa- 
ratively moderate, and provided the patient will conform to the 
proper regimen. 

The work Is concluded with a most valuable recapitulation, 
containing practical rules for determining the nature of the af- 
fection and lis appropriate remedies, from the properties of the 
urine and other symptoms. We would willingly transcribe it, 
but we must not trespass longer on the patience of our readers, 
than to recommend it to be read and studied with the greatest 
attention. 

The different leading varieties of calculi are well represented 
in a coloured plate containing seventeen figures, and the metho- 
dic arrangement in which they are grouped, indicates an highly 
commendable attention to minute particulars, which, in the ex- 
ample of our author} we see is ngt incompatible with an ea- 
larsed mind. 
-^ Z2 
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A short Inquiry into the Capillary Circulation of the Blood; 

xvith a comparative Fiew (if the more intimate Nature of In" 
. Jlammaiion : and an LUroductory Essay. By James Black, 

M.D. and S.R.N.9 8tc. London. Longman, &c. 8vo. pp. 

176. 1825. 

^T^HS work of which we are about to ffive a short account, is 
'^ on a subject which has occupied the attention of the first 
phvsiologists in every age of medicine^ and concerning which 
opinions nave scarcely been at an^ time more divided than at 
the present moment The fascinatinjg influence of a great name 
l^d long preserved an undisputedf sway in the schools of 
Britain to the doctrines of Hunter regarding the physiology 
9nd pathology of the circulation. But the experimental in- 
quiries of our countryman Dr Thomson, and the later disco- 
veries of Dr Philip have at least rendered doubtful many of 
ihe particulars of Hunter's doctrines ; and at present the mind 
of the medical public, if we except a few of his immediate dis- 
ciplesy is well prepared to receive with impartiality any new 
&cts or arguments on either side of the controversy. 

To an inquirer, who, like our author, professes to aim at no 
new discovery, but to give to the world the results of researches 
made chiefly with the view of satisfying his own mind where 
die truth lay between the several discrepant statements and 
contending opinions of physiologists, we presume the attention 
of his brethren is peculiarly alive. And we may venture to 
ilssure tliem, that their willingness to listen will meet in the 
present instance with an ample recompense* For his experif* 
mental researches, while they bear internal evidence of accurate 
observation, faithful description, and impartial judgm^it, are 
Intrinsically of no mean value. 

' As our objject is not to analyze the whole work, but to give 
a brief account of those parts of it only which relate to the a- 
bove, mentioned controversy, we shall pass over his Latroduc- 
t6ry Essay. It is a well argued expositi6n of the advanta^ 
of physiological study to the practitioner, and of the relative 
character and resources of the physiological and experimental 
physician. 

The Second Essay treats of the Capillary Circulation, and 
consists of an argument in &vour of an independent action in 
the capillary vessels drawn from the principles of mecbaiucal 
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philosophy, nnd from microscopical observation on flie state of 
the capillary vessels in health an^ disease. 

He first endeavours to show, and in this he appears success- 
ful enough, that, without some action in llie capillary vesselsj 
it is impossible to conceive how the circulation in them caii h& 
carried on. Although there is nothing particularly new in the i 
method by which this is proved, yet as it is done succinctly and 
lo^cally,- and as it points out some very gross violations of the 
nnnciples of mechanics, which have been committed bythosewho I 
have argued the opposite doctrine, we shallnotice his prooFshort- j 
ly. In the first place, it is impossible to conceive that the heart's 
contractions are alone sufficient to carry on the capillary circula- - ) 
tion. The mean power of the heart, or the mean force with whicH ' 
the blood is impelli;d into the aorta, is only equal to three 
pounds on the stjuare inch. Now double that force, or siK 
pounds on the square inch, is required to i>roduce a continuous 
stream of water through a tube one-hundredtli of an inch in , 
diameter. But on the one hand, the extreme capillaries Iiave i 
diameter at least ten limes less, and on the other, the viscidity 
of the blood is such as to require about four times as mucB | 

Eower as water for its transmission through tubes of equal cali-l 
re. These data, therefore, if correct, — and they are all of tlienl 
derived from strict experiment and observation,— render It 
qaite evident, that the heart's action alone is not nearly sufBt 
cient for propeUing the blood through the capillaries. Dr 
Black next proceeds to show that the contractions of the heart 
are not aided by contraction of the greater arteries. He doeS 
not enter into the disputed pointoftlieir contractile or muscular 
power ; but submits, that even granting them to possess suA 
a power, the concession will not bear the inference to be found* 
ed on it, that the progress of the blood is in consequence ac* , 
celeratcd. For contraction of the arteries would have as great 
a tendency to make the blood recede as advance ; and it could i 
not act as a propelling force, "without using the column of i 
blood next the heart as a fulcrum, and so detracting from the 
free force of the heart itself. " It is clear therefore, upon fair i 
mechanical principles,— independent of the facts which point otrt 
an occasional local increase in the activity of the circulation,—^ 
that the capillaries must possess some intrinsic action by which 
the blood is traasmitted through them. 

Our author next goes on to prove, that this intrinsic action ! 
of the capillaries is an independent one ,- that it may be carried 1 
on without that of the heart; and that, allhongh susceptible of j 
impression through the nervous system) it does not depend oft 
ihe bruin or nerves for its existence. 
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The last of these £taten)eiits is fully made out by the capil- 
lary circulation continuinj;; when the commumcatiun with the 
rest of the IkxIv by the nerves is destroyed ; and the impres- 
Bibilily of the ca))illaries through the medium of the neiTous 
system is shown by their circulation ceasing suddenly when the 
brain is crushed, or its iiinctions annihilated by concussion. 

The independence of the capillary action in regard to that 
of the heart is by no means so clearly established. On tlie 
whole, Dr Black's microscopical observations tend rather to 
confirm the opposite doctrine. For, like Hailer, he could not 
observe that the capillary circulation went on after the heorl 
was cut out, or the aorta tied. Yet he himself allows that his 
experiments on this point were defective, and are not to be 
held as outweighing those of Dr Philip, who on one occasion 
observed the blood circulating rapidly in the capdiaries, even 
eeventy-five minutes after the lieart had ceased to beat. 

There is no room for doubting, however, that the circulation 
of blood in the capillaries may be affected by causes which o- 
perate neither through the heart nor through the ner\-ous sys- 
tem, but directly on the capillary vessels themselves ; and con- 
sequently that, to a certain extent, their action is independent 
of that of the heart, though it may not be so altogether. The 
experiments of Dr Black on this head support, m the most di- 
rect and pointed manner, those made not long ago by Dr 
Thomson, Dr Philip, and others ; and render our knowledge 
more precise in some particulars regarding the changes the 
capdiaries undergo, when affected by extraneous agents. 

If the capillary vessels of the web of the frog or duck's foot 
be observed through the microscope when stimuli are applied, 
it is remarked that under certain stimuli, such as ammoniB, oil 
of turpentine, or mechanical irritation, the vessels, after a few 
minutes contract upon themselves, and sometimes even to such 
a degree as to expel and deny entrance to the red globules, and 
consequently to become invisible. But in no long time, the 
propulsion of the blood in the greater arteries leading to the part 
appears gradually to distend the contracted vessels ; the disten- 
tion soon surpasses the natural standard ; and the part becomes 
redder, apparently more vascular, in short congested. Some 
Elimuli are so slight that the contraction is trivial, the subser 
qucnt dilatation also insignificant, and the restoration of the 
healthy state of the vessels rapid and complete. Some other 
stimulants, such as a solution of salt, produce enlargement 
without previous contraction. Whenever the vessels contract, 
the blood moves with increased velocity ; and on the contrary, 
when they enlarge, it becojnes retarded, so as sometimes eycfi 
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tn filap^natc altOKClhcr. Two deductions mny be drawn i'raia 
lUese lacis; in the first place, that the capillaiies have Ht l^a&l 
oDe kind of action completely independent oT the heart and 
vessels; and, secondly, thflt the uitioiate etlect of the applicn- , 
lion of a strong stimnius to them, is to take awny some property 
or other, which they posscKs over and above the properties ni- 
tached to iheir physical texture, and by which they resist in 
ihcir natural state the propulsive and distending power of [he 
blood. 

By what particular property the capillary vessels act in prn- 
pelling the blood our auihor does not pretend to determine. 
He most properly shows, that capillary attraction mu^it go for 
nothing in the exercise of their functions, as Uiat would tend to ■ 
retain merely, not to transmit the blood. It is farther agreed 
on all hands, that the disputed muscular coat of the larger ar- 
teries, even granting its muscularity, does not form a. covering 
10 the capillaries, and consequently that it can hardly be by 
muscalar contraction that the blood is propelled in them. But 
the precise nature of their action cannot at present be decid- 
ed. 

Leaving the field of observation and fact, and drawing a dis- 
tinct line of boundary where he leaves it, Dr Black then pro- 
ceeds to state his nodons of the state of the capillaries under 
the impression of stimuli He considers their natural state, or 
iheir mean state between the contraction produced in the first 
instance by stimuli and the dilatation that subsequently ensues, 
to be the result of a property, which he terms tcitsiveness or 
ereciile power, but the nature of which he seems to be much at 
a loss how to explain. The contraction caused by applying a 
stimulus is the consequence not of a vital constriction or spasra, 
but of the loss or diminution of the tensiveness of the vessels, 
resulting from an exhaustion of their vmleria vilx, or vital 
principle; and their subsequent dilatation is owing to the im- 
pulse of the blood acting on tubes temporarily or permanently 
deprived of every power of resistance, except -that feeble one 
derived from their physical texture. The latter part pf his ex- 
planation of the phenomena is easily understood; but we con- 
fess we are at some loss to comprehend how the contraction of 
the vessels can arise from [he mere negation of lensivcjirss, — 
pnrticnlarly when he tells us that some stimuli cause dilatation 
without any previous collapse or contraction. 

In the Ihird and only remaining Essay, Dr Black treats of 
the nature or proximate cause of Inilanimation. As may be 
auicipated from what wc have said of bis microscopical in- 
quiries, be joins tlie lanlcs of those who maintain that iiillam- 
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maiion depends not on increased action, bnt on debility, or de- 
ficient energy of ihe vessels of the afFtctcd part. And he is no 
mean auxiliary; for his belief is founded on a fair basis of 
fact; and perhaps the cause he espouses has nol hitherto been 
BO well argued as in his E5say. 

He sets out in his exposition by tracing the nature of cer- 
tain healthy actions connected with increased afilux of blood, 
such as flushing of the face, and swelling of the papillie and 
penis. Very sJiglil stimuli, it has been seen, cause a trivial 
atonic collapse, Iblloned by dilatation of the capillaries, and 
soon afterwards by their return to their natural condition. The 
emotion which causes blushing acts in this manner. It is a 
sedative emotion, causing slight atony in the capillaries, follow- 
ed immediately by dilatation and redness, if the heart is not af- 
fected at the same time, but in the first Instance by palenes»<, 
if the emotion is so strong as to afiect the heart's actios also. 
The stimuli which cause intumescence of the papilla; or penis, 
act on parts which, when at rest, are in a state of collapse; the 
stimulus, whether sensorial or extrinsic, throws the collapsed 
vessels into a state of tensiveness ; and *' the approaching blood, 
solicited to the part from the topical increased capacity, adds 
to the accumulating vital power, in proportion to the extent of 
the turgescence." In this part of his exposition, heseems to us 
to depart altogether from that part of his theory which sup- 
poses that stimulants exhaust the capillary tensiveness. 

Betwixt the state of the capillaries now mentioned, and that 
occurring in perfect inflammation, theie is an intermediate af- 
fection of them, the nature of which, if well understood, would 
throw much light on the process constituting true pblogosis. 
Irritation, however induced, is characterized by certain uneasy 
feelings in the part, and by increased vascularity. It arises 
from the constant or repeated application of some stimolus, 
producing a diminution in the tensiveness or resisting power of 
the capillary vessels, and consequently dilatation of them, but 
without slopping the circulation through them, and without 
totally annihilating their office in the process of nutrition. Un- 
der this theoiy are explained satisfactorily the redness of the 
afiected part, and the frequent formation of morbid growths, — 
which are the chief phenomena of the slate vaguely expressed 
by the name of Irritation. 

The state of the vessels in Inflammation is similar in nsture, 
but superior in degree to that which constitutes irritation. 
The capillaries are more dilated. And for that end it is neces- 
sary that their tensiveness be more completely impaired by the 
greater exhaustion of the materia vita. This ii brought about 
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either directly by the application of sedatives, or indirectly by 
the exiianstion which follows thnt of stron)^ stimulants. The 
process constituting simple active inflammation in its first stagCi' I 
therefore, is collapse or atony from too great stimulation, thBi( I 
turgescence of the capillaries from the impulse of the blood^^ J 
and slow transmission -of the blood through them, or acluid 1 
stoppai^e of it. This state of the capillaries and blood was seprf 
very distinctly in the web of a frog, on which there was aijl j 
ulcer surrounded by much inflammation. " On being brongU 1 
to the microscope, the inflamed circle was observed lo consist ' 
chiefly of enlarged capillary veins, the blood in which was cir-' 
eulating very sluggishly, but was nowhere stagnant. " Oo ap- 
plying oil ot turpentine, " the current in the vessels round tb< ] 
nicer became more and more sluggish, until complete conge»< 
lion formed all round the margin. " | I 

All the phenomena of the first stage of Inflammation are evl*'| 
dently explicable on the foregoing theory. The swelling ti ] 
owing in the first instance to the dilatation of the capillarie^ I 
and ihe consequent afflux of a greater quantity of blood. Thi ( 
redness is owing to the same cause. More blood is contained 
in each capillary that formerlv contained red globules, and 
possibly capillaries contain red globules which formerly did noi 
admit them. The redness is arterial in colour, although ihi i 
chief part of the dilated vessels are veins, on the one hand he^ 
cause the blood naturally does not acquire Its proper venoui 
Colour till it has left the minuter capillary veins, where pro:- 
bablv it is in part elaborated into the various secretions, — and 
on the other hand, because the nutritive processes usually caiw ^ 
Tied on in the capillaries, and to which the de-arterialization of 
the blood is owing, are suspended. The sense of heat arisei 
from the greater quantity of blood sent into the capillary sys- 
tem, and to its superfluity not being carried off by the secr&i 
tion!>. Pain is owing to the vessels yielding to the distending . 
force of the blood, and pressing on the delicate nervous fibriu J 
in their neighbourhood ; and the throbbing pain which aecon)« 
panies some inflammations is evidently caused by the dilate<^ 
vessels transmitting more distinctly the impulsive force of thfl 
heart's conlracttons. 

In what is called chronic inflammation, the state of the I 
capillaries is nrarly the same as in the acute variety; only ihi 1 
atony is less in degree. Hence the nutritive processes can be iii I 
part carried on, as is fully proved by the blood undergoing S 
partly its usual change, and by the frequent formation of foreign 
growths. 
- The action of remsdics admits of an easy and obvious explan- 
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atioo on the furef^ohig principles. Depletion acts by diminish- 
ing the impulsive force of the heart and lessening the quan- 
tity of blood in the capillaries, so as to permit the operation of 
such natural causes as tend to restore their tonicity. In strong 
healthy persons, when the violence of the inflammation is ow- 
ing more to the iocrea&ed impetus of the blood, than to the loss 
of tensiveness or tone in the vessels, depletion alone is often 
sdeciuate to the cure. But in persons of weak habit, in whom 
the tensiveness of the vessels is more ihoroufjhiy destroyed, and 
the restorative powers are more leeble, the effect of depletion is 
only to remove the derangement of the general circulation, and 
not that of the capillaries also. In order to remove the morbid 
state of the capillaries, it is requisite to employ likewise artifi- 
cial stimuli, in order to aid the natural powers in restoring to 
the vessels their tensiveness and natural state of contraction. — ■ 
Sometimes local stimuli will remove inflammation without a 
remedy being applied to the excited state of the general circu- 
lation. This evidently depends on their causing the dilated 
Tessels to contract, the stimulus being at the same time of such 
a nature as not to exhaust the matdria vita; in the part, and so 
bring on subsequently atonic dilatation. Such local stimuli must 
likewise be free of all influence on the heart, otherwise the im- 
pulsive force of the blood is Increased ; which does away with 
all the advantage gained by the increased tone or tensiveness of 
the vessels. 

It is an error, our author continues, to suppose, that in in- 
flammation the arteries leading to the part act with increas- 
ed force. For, in the fiist place, if we are to credit the grow- 
ing and well grounded belief of modern physiologists, the ar- 
teries have not an independent power of action ; and, second- 
ly, if they had, and their action did increase, they would con- 
tract, not dilate, as they really do. Their state, therefore* 
when they are affected at all, will be rather one of asthenia, 
propagated in fact from the capillaries by the sympathy of con- 
tinuous surface. 

The heart alone is generally in a state of increased action ; 
but our author does not enter upon the process by which this 
is produced, reserving it for the subject of a future dissertation. 

The imperfect sketch now given of Dr Black's treatise will 
probably satisfy our readers, that his views are ingeniously stat- 
ed and for the most part legitimately deduced from his own 
experiments and those of his distinguished predecessors. There 
is one of his tenets, however, which appears to embarrass him 
not a little, and Introduces obscurity and confusion into several 
parts of his Essay ; namely, that in which he assumes that the 
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coDtractioa cnuscil in ihe capillaries In the first Inst-ince by | 
various stimulants ie a state of atonic collnp.sc. If it is bo, A ] 
appears difficult to conceive how, in inSammation, any good i 
can arise from the use of local stimuli ; since they coukl not 
cause contraction without still farther lessening the tone 
tcnsiveness of the vessels, Accordinffly, in treating of llmt pai* 
of the suiiject, he aseumes that local stimuli increase or restore I 
their temiveness; an assumption which is evidently at variance! | 
with the tenets laid down in the previous part of this work. 

His experiments and arjiiiimcnts, however, are on the whole 1 
close and conclusive; and there can be no doubt that he hat 
ably supported the doctrine which is now gaining ground r» 
pidly, — that the essence of intlanimation is loss of tone and dd* 1 
pressed action in the capillary vessels. 
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Ohservalions on ihe Tramfmion of Blood; laith an Account qf I 
ttxo Cases of Uterine Hemorrhage, in 'd:inch Ihat Operation h^ f 
been recent t if pa formed with success. By Chakles WAtLE^, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, ]^ndon, 8(& 
London, 18'25. 8vo, pp. 3*. .) 

T| 'UE operation of transfusion, introduced into surgical prac»'~ji 
-*- tice with so much pomp towards the close of the sevei»i^ J 
teenth century, and from that time neglected till its revival not!l 
many years ago by Dr Biundell, has of late attracted sevcritf 1 
zealous adherents in the English capital. The pamphlet be* 
fore us is composed by one of its admirers, who has iniroduced 
it into regular practice, and in his own opinion with j 
success. 

in estimating the trust-worthiness of a writer on a ravnuritsH 
point of practice, to wliich there is a natural repugnance in ^Im* 1 
public generally, and which by the profession is viewed with', 
fear and treated sometimes with sneers and persecution, much' 
will depend on the tone of moderation and impartiality in which J 
he writes. We need scarcely add, that a great proportion i "' 
the present Journal and Pamphlet writers in medicine and sii 
gery fail altogether in meeting with tlie confidence of tliu 
brethren, in consequence of their writings being tingud with ih^ 

rposite qualities of inflation of style, partiality of narrativ 

j exaggeration ol'^icnLimcnt. 
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Mr Waller, however, has shown much judgment in ihese 
respects. For his narraiive is simply and neatly lold, tlie risks 
he vati are not concealed, and he rests satiified with proving 
that tlie practice is applicable to the particular object for .which 
it was accunlly applied. On these accounts we have read his 
pamphlet with confidence, and may with confidence recommend 
it to our readers. 

The first part of his paper, which relates to the history of 
transfusion, may be omitted for the most part in this short no- 
tice, as the origin and progress of the operation are pretty ge- 
nerally known. A single quotation only may be transferred, 
as it shows that the operation was at least known, though per- 
haps not practised, long before the days of Dr Lower and M. 
Denys, between whom the merit of its discovery has been com- 
monly believed to lie. The following pnssage, from a treatise 
by LibavluE, published in 1615, proves that that author was 
acquainted with its practicability halfa century before Dr Lower 
first practised it on animals. *' Adsic Juvenis robustus, saous, 
sanguine spirituoso plenus : adstet exhaustus viribus, tenuis, 
inacilentus, vix animam tiahens. Magister artis habeat tubalos 
Brgenteos, inter se congruentes; aperiat arlertain robust!, et 
tubulum inserat, muniatque; mox ct legroti arteriam findat et 
tubulum femineum infigat, Jam dnos tubidos sibi mutu& ap- 
plicet, et ex sano sanguis arterialis, calcns, et spirituosus saliet 
in sBgrotum, unique vita; fontem afferet, omnemque ianguorem 
pel lei. " 

In making up our mind as to the precise value of this opera- 
tion in individual cases, there is a difiicnity which must always 
occur, and which Mr Waller has not lost sight of. It is, that 
in haemorrhage, either after parturition or in any other stale of 
the body, recovery may take place under the most desperste 
circumstances, through the mere restorative powers of the system 
.aided by slight occasional stimulants; and hence that it is hardly 
possible to assijrn to any given remedy its exact share in the final 
result. Accordingly, a case came under our notice not long 
ago, in which the state of the patient was thought to call for 
the operation, but which ultimately recovered without i(, as the 
surgeon who was invited to perform it believed it to be unne- 
cessary. The opposers of the operation, therefore, will proba- 
biyconsider themselves quite entided to think thai Mr Wallet's 
two patients would have recovered without it. 

This much, however, may be taid on the other hand ; name- 
ly, that it is hardly possible to conceive cases in which it was 
more decidedly called for, — that at the time of the operation 
the patients were probably in as cxhaustetl a state as they could 
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well be, without death supervening almost immediately,— and 
ibat, from the instant the blood was introduced, their state tm-' 
proved rapidly and peritiancnily, although the most powerful' 
stimulants hnd been previously tried with but very slight and' 
transient advantage. - 

The circumstances of the cases were shortly as follows : — ' '• 
A woman of a weak, scrofulous habit had excessive hemor^' 
rhage after delivery. When Mr Waller saw her half an hourt ] 
after tlte birth of the child, the cheeks and lips had a leaden' 
hue; the breathing was very slow; the pulse excessively lan^' 
guid, sometimes imperceptible; and she had the general ap-- 
pearance of one already dead. Powerful stimulants, such M' 
brandy and ammonia, were frequently given for an hour and SI | 
half; but they caused only a slight and temporary excitement.' 
Mr Waller was then satisfied that transfusion was the only re^ 
niedy which promised any chance of recovery ; but, in order to- 
be still farther assured of ils necessity, as an occasional amend- 
ment couUi be observed in the woman's state, he watched het- 
for three hours and a half lunger. No permanent improvement' J 
having taken place after that interval, the operation was pei*- ' 
formed with the assistance of Dr Blundell. The blood used; i 
was taken from the vein of her husband, and the quantity vH^ 1 
troduced each lime was two ounces. After the first portio^l I 
was introduced, the pulse became somewhat irregular. Aft^ I 
the second, there was slight and transient retching and restlestf' I 
ness; but the woman soon expressed herself better, and tbip ^ 
pulse, from 120, fell to 110, and became moredistinct. In sijlj j 
hours it had fallen to 100, and expanded considerably, an4t \ 
she felt much more comfortable. From this time, sliglW 1 
nourishment being liberally allowed her, she recovered rapidt^ I 
without a single unpleasant symptom. The wound made by tbe f 
operation healed slowly ; but the vein did not indame. ' ^ I 

The subject of the second case was that of a stout IriAMi 
woman, who had lost a great deal of blood on account of an ai^fl 
besion of the placenta, and was, if possible, in even a wc 
state than the other. The pulse had left the wrist; the counter 1 
nauce was bloodless; the sight indistinct; the breathing huA I 
ried, and attended with sighing; and brandy, ammonia aoAfl 
laudanum had been freely given, with very little and very trftM^^ 
sient benefit. The operation was therefore resolved upon ; bdt 
it could not be performed for some lime, by reason of the pa- 
tient's resistance. At length, however, she consented, and it 
was performed when she lay in so low a stale, that her husband 
thought her dead. The operator was Mr Doubleday, a friend 
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abJ colleague of our ftutbor, and Dr Blundeli assisted hjm. 
** At tbe end of the first injection," which amounted to two: 
fxmces, as in the former case, " the pulse was more perceptible, 
the second it was broader, at the third a very marked improve- 
ment was observed, she herself stating that she was as strong 
as a bull ; at the fourth, she said that she felt tbe blood running ' 
I^ her veins, and that she was quite recovered." Three more in- 

i'ectiona were employed, making in alt fourteen ounces. Tbe pulse 
lad now fallen from 14'0 to 104 ; and in less than two hours it 
descended to 90. In an hour after the operation she could sit up 
a little, and appeared " as well as women usually are when no- 
thing particular has occurred j " and she continued to improve 
pretty steadily. A slight feverishness indeed ensued ; she was 
fKcasionally restless, and the hypogastrium became painful. 
These symptoms, however, had no connexion with the oper- 
ation; and they disappeared very soon. This patient had 
slight inflammation of the wounded vein, which Mr Waller at- 
tributes toher having begun too early to attend lo her house- 
hold affiiirs. It gradually subsided, and was never alarming. 

We see no reason to doubt, on considering these abstracts, 
that the operation produced an immediate and extraordinary 
improvement ; and it is at least very probable that without it 
both patients would have perished. The only circumstance in 
tbe narrative, which may make some people sceptical, is tbe very 
small quantity of blood required to bring about the favourable 
change. But this will not appear so very extraordinary, when 
it is considered that, for some hours before, tbe heart had been 
acting on a greatly diminished volume of blood, and was con- 
sequenily well prepared to receive the stimulus of a slight ad- 
dition to its quantily. 

The chief, perhaps the sole objection to the remedy, is the 
risk of inducing inflammation of the vein. This rbk would ap- 
pear at first sight to be considerable, as the vein must be sub- 
jected to rather rough treatment. At the same time it should 
"be remembered, that the inflammation, if induced at all, will 
exist under circumstances peculiarly favourable to its cure. 
Perhaps Mr Waller and his friend did not follow tbe plan best 
fitted for obviating the risk of inflammation. They introduced 
the pipe of the syringe into the vein directly, and of course had 
to withdraw it at each injection, unless they used a syringe with a 
double tube, which is not mentioned. We apprehend, that much 
lees irritation would be caused by an adapting tube remaining 
constantly in the vein, than by thus frequently introducing a na 
withdrawing [he nozzle of the syringe. Wc may mcnliou ^ 
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we were acquainted wiili a case in which this method was prnc- 
tised here a few years ago, tor introducing a solution of opium 
into the vein?, and inflammation dJd not ensue. On the con- 
trary, the wound healed rapidly. 
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Ohiervatii/ns on Tetanus ,- illuUrated by Cases, in which a nea 
and successful Mode nf Trea/menl has been adopted. By 
Hekhy Ward, Surgeon, Gloucester, 1825. pp. 22. 4to. 

Tr the merit of Mr Ward's new and successful remedy is to 
■^ be judged of by that of the first work in which it is brought 
before the public, we fear it will enjoy a very short lived repu- 
tiition. We shall leave this consideration, however, out of view. 
The remedy appears, to say the least of it, a rational one ; and 
the importance of the subject makes up so far for the common- 
ness of the treatise, that we should be wanting in duty to ouc 
readers, if we did not give them some account of Mr Ward's 
Observations. 

It is rather singular, that a remedy, possessing qualities so peT 
culiar and so obvious as the hydrocyanic acid, should have re- 
mained so long in the hands of practitioners without being ap- 
plied to the treatment of tetanus. The slate of the system in 
tetanus is in many respects so exactly the counterpart of the 
state induced in most circumstances by the acid, that one would 
think the disease could hardly be thought of without the re- 
medy suggesting itself simultaneously. Nevertheless it appears 
to be rightly stated by Mr Ward, that he is the first who haa 
used it, or at least who has published on the subject. How he 
was led to try it, we cannot conceive. For, if there is any 
meaning at all in the trite motto he has adorned his title-page 
with, — ^bearing, that " Experience is constantly contradicling 
Theory," — the Prussic acid is the last article of the Materia 
Medica which could have occurred to him on his Therapeutic 
principles. 

Both of his cases are said to be of the Traumatic variety, 
one having apparently succeeded a wound of the finger, the 
other a burn in the arm-pit. His opinion, however, may ba 
questioned, at all events with regard to the former ; because, 
independently of other considerations to be stated presently, 
the tetanus did not supervene till Ave months after the injury. 
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The first case appears to have been introduced by an nttnclc 
oF general fever, occon'.panied even with some tendency to de- 
Irriiini. The tetanic spasma did not commence tiU the fifth day 
of the patient's illness. On that day, however, " a. very strouj^ 
disposition to tetanus was evinced. " In what that disposition 
consisted he does not instruct us. Opium, aether, and cam- 

Ehor, were given without avail. The spasms and delirium 
aving gone on increasing, the hydrocyanic acid was given in 
conjunction with port wine and brandy. In the course of the 
lirst night, 59 drops of the acid were taken, and four bottles of 
Port and a pint and a half of brandy. The spasms first abat- 
ed; the delirium continued for some time; but at length 
tlie patient fell asleep, and he remained so during most of the 
day, When he awoke the spasms returned; but through the 
same treatment they were again mitigated, and he again tell 
asleep. On his awaking the spasms returned a third time, and 
a third time they were removed by prussic acid, port and bran- 
dy together. From this period he recovered rapidly till the 
twenly-sevenlh day after his first allack. Having relapsed on 
that day, opium was given in the first instance, but without be- 
nefit : on the other hand, the spasms immediately yielded to the 
hydrocyanic acid. On the sixth morning of this new attack, 
he was much belter; " he complained," to use Mr Ward's 
own phrateology, " of no tendency to a return of spasm ; " 
and, except that he had this singular complaint, and likewise 
some incoherency, restlessness and local pains, he went on im- 
proving steadily, and soon got quite well. 

On reviewing the whole particulars of the case, such as ihey 
lire related, — and that is meagrely enough, — it cannot be deni- 
ed, that making the man drunk with ratalia'd brandy and port) 
had the effect of checking tetanoid spasm ; and consequently 
that our author's treatment was both new and successful. But 
that this was a case of traumatic tetanus, and that it vras cured 
by prussic acid, can never be admitted, unless indeed we make 
the sweeping assumption, that all this inordinate quantity of 
port and brandy went for nothing in the cure. The case, se- 
riously speaking, appears to us, m every particular mentioned 
by Mr Ward, closely allied to an ofFection that occurred occa- 
sionally in this city during the Epidemic Fever of I818-20| 
and was considered by us as a spasmodic variety of it. It ia 
not improbable that Mr Ward's practice, bating his brandy 
diluted with port, would have been of service in that affection; 
which, we should remark, was so deadly, that, of all the casei 
we knew, only one recovered. 
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The seconiJ cnse is more poinletl. The affection seems to 
have been really telnmte, and the etlect of ihe acid was not bo 
much confimnded with that of other remedies ; for " no quan- 
tity of wine ci>u!d be conteyed into the stomach. " The sub- 
ject of it was a child eight years old, who, ten weeks after sus- 
taining a severe burn in the arm-pit, was attacked with tetanic 
symptoms. The limbs were extended, the eyes fixed, the belly 
tense, the jaws locked, the tendons affected with subsullus. 

" Having 80 lately seen a case of this nature, in which the hydro- 
cyanic acid hail been go signally beneficial, when administered in 
Urge doses, I directed eighteen drops in twelve drachms of cinnamon 
water, and a drachm of the mixture to be given every half hour, in 
conjunction with port wine, and the wound to be dressed, &c. The 
medicine was given for the first three hours regularly, but wo quantity 
of wine could be conveyed into the stomach. It, (what i) however* 
had the most decided effect, as the spasms were greatly relieved, and 
the child had some sleep, which, however, was very much disturbed. 
I now directed the same (juantity to be given every four hours, in 
conjunction with the wine. This plan was persisted in until the I6th, 
(15th of the disease), when the medicine way given only twice a day. 
Cunsidering the^e means amply sufficient to (]ULet the spasmodic ten- 
dency, and no appearance of the complaint being present on the 7lh, 
efae was directed to take the acid only at bed-time. She now ap- 
peared to have overcame the violence of the spasms, although 
throughout the curi^ she had occasional attacks, which were invari- 
ably relieved by a dose of the acid. The wound has now been heal- 
ed upwards of two months, since wluch she has hail no return of the 
complaint. " 

The few rcmaininp pages of the p.imphlet are occupied with 
Eome general remarks on the remedy. He first states, that 
recoveries from traumatic tetanus are Viirc, because Dr Tiiomag 
never saw hut one casa of it cured ; then expresses his snspi' 
cions that the acid may act, although it is introduced elsewhere 
than into the stomach, because a dog was killed by a little of it 
put on his nose, and he himself lost the use of his iimbs for a 
lime, by breathing the vapour issuing from his patient{?); next 
relate* (he best process for preparing the medicinal acid ; and, 
finally, prophesies the probable consequences of his labours, 
and hints at his claims fur immortaliiy, by assuring ns, in the 
words of Cicero, that " in Hullii re propius ad Deos homines 
acceelere, quam sahitera hominibus dando." 

We have already stated our reasons for thinking that the me- 
thod of cure recommended by Mr Ward is well worth a fair 
tjial. But if he should try it again, or any one else should feci 
jjiMurngcd to follow his example, we may venture to advise 
^Hito economize his port and briuidy. For, in the first place, 
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it iias already been often enough proved, that little or no ad* 
vantage is gained to tetanic patients, by 

'* Making their throats a thoroughfare for wine;" 
secondly, it is impossible to learn, under such circumstances, 
vhich is the useful remedy ; and, lastly, although it may tura 
put that port and brandy are good auxiliaries, it is irrational 
not to try, in the first instance, the effect of the principal re- 
medy. 

. Wc must also advise our author, before he publishes again 
bis conjectures and presumptions regarding the mode of aciiim 
of hydrocyanic acid, to make sure that he does not gue# at 
things which have been long established by a multitude 6[ifM% 
and admitted by every well-informed physiologist. 
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Ueber die Werwihidungen des Linsensy stems. Von Dr Fried. 

Christ. Dieterich. Mit einer Vorrede vom Profesor 
. KiECKE. Tubingen, 1824. S. 100. 8vo. 
Qn Wounds of the Letts and its Capsule. By Dr F. C. Diete* 

rich, with a Preface from Prof. Riecke. Tnbingen. pp» 

100. 8vo. 1824. 

» 

THE length to which the French, in the zealous pursuit of 
physiology, have carried their experiments on animals, 
has, from time to time, been the subject of considerable discus- 
sion. Whilst some, chiefly extra- professional persons, in their 
sympathy for the brute creation, have denied the propriety of 
inaking such experiments altogether, several celebrated pro^ 
fessional characters have given their opinion as to the extent to 
which they should be carried. The idea of preventing persons 
from experimenting on animals in toto^ can only for a mo- 
ment be entertained by those who are ignorant of the connexion 
ivhich physiology bears to medicine, and of the true means by 
which this study can be advanced. The extent, however, to 
which experiments on animals should, with propriety, be car- 
ried, is not easy to be defined, and must, we think, be left, in 
every case, to the judgifient of the experimenter. Views may 
hereafter suggest themselves to the physiological inquirer of 
which we can at present have no idea, and, for the investigation 
of which, it is quite impossible to say to what extent experiments 
on animals may be justified. But if it be proper to allow the 
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physiologist to use his own discretion in the performance of ex- 
periments, it is certainly his duty to accompany them with as 
little pain as is possibly consistent with the accomplishment of 
the object which he has in view. The mere putting an animal 
to death can scarcely be considered an act of cruelty ; but the 
accompanying that act with protracted suffering, can only be jus- 
tified by the expectation of some considerable benefit from die 
experiment. As to the experiments before us, they will scarce- 
ly be objected to by any one, however fastidious he may be, 
and were instituted for the purpose of investigating one of the 
most important points in surgery. 

We learn from the Preface, that the book is an Inaugural 
Dissertation, and, at the same time, the Essay which obtained 
the prize offered by the Medical Faculty of Tubingen for the 

i^ear 182t-22« The following is the subject proposed by that 
earned body. ** Cum successiva evolutio cataractae traumatica^ 
nondum satis accurate observata sit, diligentius jam exponan.- 
tur phaenomena quae lentis crystallinae systemati punctione vul<« 
nerato in m^mmalium oculo de die in diem sese excipiunt. 
Imprimis disqulratur, prtmum quomodo phenomena modificen- 
tur prout aut sola capsula lentis, sive anterior sive posterior, 
aut etiam ipsa lens vulneratur; deinde quodnam momentum va^ 
pores acidorum concentratorum et naphtharum ad excitandaia 
cataractam llquoris Morgagni habeant; dcnique num capsular 
lentem afficiens inflammatlo et lentis obscuratio incipiens, ite- 
rate evacuatione humorls aquei tolli queant? 

" Omnia, quoad fieri potest, additis delineationibus et pras^ 
paratis ariatomicis illustrentur. " 

Experiments on the regeneration of wounded parts have of 
late years formed the subject of several academic dissertations 
at Tubingen ; and we need only mention Autenrieth's ext. 
periments on wounds of cartilage and veins — those of Emmerts 
on the wounds of the oesophagus and the mucous membranes 
-—and of MUller on injuries of the salivary docts, &c. — to 
recall to mind the improvements conferred on medicine by 
these productions. The Essay before us does not fall short 
iu any respect of those which have preceded it ; and, in so far 
as the author has been able to treat the subject, the results of 
his labours are very apparent. The whole work is divided into 
five principal parts, of which we will now proceed to give an 
account. 

I. Wounds of the Anterior Capsule. — Under this head are 
described thirty- six experiments, which were performed on the 
eyes of different animals, particularly cats and dogs. The 
wound of the anterior capsule was made through tiie cornea, 
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hy moans of a Ktmiprht depression neodle} but ill no case was it 
1*ol lowed l)v cataract of the capsule. Out of fourteen puncture 
wounds, tliere was observed once a white flake of a pyramidal 
shape on the anterior capsule ; once also lenticular cataract en- 
sued, most probably, nowever, from the lens having beeti 
wounded at the same time. In almost every case, a smaller 
or larger white flake formed itself on the anterior capsule, of 
which we shall speak more fully hereafter. The punctured 
parts generally closed together, atler the disappearance of this 
white flake, without leaving any cicatrix behind^ When the 
operation was repeated several times ca\ the same spot, adhcf- 
stons took place between the edges of the wounded capsule and 
the healthy lens beneath. The anterior capsule was divided in 
an horizontal direction nine times^ the incision being carried 
from the inner to the outer edge ; and in no case did capsular 
cataract occur. Once only lenticular cataract followea; but 
ihe lens was also here most [>robably wounded, as the animal 
-was very resdess during the performance of the experiment. 
The wound presented just the same appearance, and healed in 
the same way as in the other cases. In seven eyes, the anterior 
capsule was wounded in a per|ietidicular direction^ but these 
wounds also had no influence on the transparency of the cap- 
sule. The wounds made in this direction generally gaped more^ 
and healed more slowly than the others. In oqe case, whefe 
a transverse and peq^endicular wound of the capsule bad been 
made forty days prior to the death of the animal, there was 
foundj on examination^ an opacity proceeding from the cefltre 
to the periphery, situated between the anterior capsule and the 
lens, which consisted of fine white lines^ connected both with 
the lens and the capsule. Nearly similar cataracts have been 
observed by Morand and HoiN. Morand * found, in a len- 
ticular cataract, that a thready net extended itself completely 
from the middle of the lens to its circumference. Hoin f men- 
tions a case of similar cataract ; the patient who had it could 
still distinguish colours and larger objects. She died in the 
hospital ; and on examining the eye after death, this surgeon 
found the following appearances. " The lens was a little harder 
than usual, and in part opaque; there were several white striae 
in the centre ; these extended towards the outer surface of the 
crystalline, and penetrated through the whole substance of the 
lens. " Neither of these two authors make any mention of the 
original production of this cataract. 

Six experiments were instituted, in order to know what in- 
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fluence incisions in the anterior capsul/e, in different directions 
at the same time, might have on the production of capsular ca- 
taract ; but in one case only was there observed a small \vhite 
flake on the anterior capsule, which was formed of fine white 
threads, running parallel to one another. Lenticular cataract 
also occurred once, but certainly from disturbance of the Ipns 
at the dme of the experiment, because the g.nterior capsule was 
so delicate that, on dividing it, the lens must necessarily have 
been pressed and moved from its situation, and because the ca« 
taract occurred quickly after the wound. 

From the incisions in different directions, flaps were formpd 
in the capsule, which were generally absorbed, so that a large 
round opening usually remained behind, the edges of which 
were surrounded with a whitish flake, and this again was conr 
nected to the lens. 

From these facts Dr Dieterich draws the following conclu- 
sions; 1st, That the anterior capsule contributes very little to 
the nutrition of the lens, as the greatest disturbance to it, with 
the exception of actual laceration, had no influence op the lens. 
MoHRENHEiM relates a case * which proves the trpt^ of this 
as far as relates to the human eye, in a still higher degree ; 
•* being aware, " says he, " that the patient had capsular cata- 
ract, I pulled the capsule with a small hook to the bottom of 
the anterior chamber, and allowed it to remain there, because 
its inferior edge was still firmly attached. As the patient now 
saw, I allowed the lens to remain, and the person always re- 
tained tolerable sight. Also Pellier f operated in a similar 
way on a patient in whom the anterior capsule only was o- 
paquc, and after drawing this out the patient saw, on which 
account the lens was allowed to remain, ^d^ That thp an- 
terior capsule hag a great power of preserving its vitality^ as, 
in most of the cases, even in very large wounds, it did not 
become opaque; and simple, particularly transverse wounds, 
healed completely, and even without any cicatrix. Thus Rich- 
TER X says, that among fifty cataract patients he only found 
one in whom the anterior capsule was opaque, and Henkel $ 
found, on the examination of a p<erson on whom the operation 
of depression had been performed in his lifetime, (how long 
before death Js unfortunately noj; said), the whole capsule quite 
transparent; the wound of the anterior capsule was perfectly 
healed ; through the posterior capsule only there was an opcn- 



* Richter'fl Bibliolhck, D. vi. St. I'. \\ 58>. 
t Richter's nibriolhck, «. viii. St. 1. \\ 29. 
I Dibl. B. n. St. 2. p. 2. 
^ Kichtcr's Bib. J3. v. St. 3. p. 422. 
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ing into the carpus vUreumy just at that part through which the 
lens had been pushed. The cavity within the capsule was 6lled 
with a fluid. We may mention here a case which RijCHTER, in 
the second volume of the Bibliothek, (p. 226)t has related, 
where, in an old man, the posterior capsule was opaque, and in 
some places ossified, and adhering to the hyaloid membrane, 
whilst the anterior capsule was quite transparent. This also 
proves that the two divisions of the capsule have a difiPerent life 
or organization ; they are, moreover, of a different structure, 
since the anterior is well known to be thicker than the posterior 
capsule. 

With respect to the origin of the white flake which we no- 
ticed above, as being observed on the surface of the anterior 
capsule, Dr Dieterich says there are only three ways in which 
it can be explained ; ist, it arose either from the humor Mor- 
gagni ; or 2d, from the external semifluid layer of the lens ; or, 
3d, it was formed by the secretion of a particular kind of mat- 
ter, perhaps of plastic lymph. Our author is inclined to adopt 
the first oi these opinions, but confesses, that to arrive at any 
certainty about it, a careful examination of the chemical pro- 
perties of the humor Morgagni, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it contains the reouisite properties, is necessary. It 
appears that Reil thought tnat it aid, since he calls it a coagul- 
abie lymph. The office which the flake performed was that of 
mechanically closing the wound of the capsule, and preventing 
tiie exit of the aqueous humour from the lens. 

II. Wounds of the posterior Capsule. — Cataract of the poste- 
rior capsule was produced with still greater difficulty than that 
of the anterior. From all the experiments made on the poste* 
rior capsule, it was found to be as little irritable as the anterior ; 
and although it most probably receives branches from the arte* 
ria centralis retinae^ and several from the arteries of the ciliary 
body, still Dr Dieterich never saw a trace of inflammation or 
vessel in it. There was one point observed in these experi*? 
ments which may be worth relating, that lenticular cataract was 
more frequently produced by wounds of the posteilor capsule, 
than in the preceding experiments; from which circumstance 
the author draws the conclusion, that it has more to do with the 
nourishment of the lens than the anterior capsule has. We are, 
however, inclined to suspect that the cause of the more fre- 
quent occurrence of lenticular cataract may be explained, by 
the greater difficulty of performing these experiments without 
injuring the lens. In seven experiments of simple puncture of 
(the posleifior capsule, two were unattended with any change in 
^e eye. 1^ three cases there was visible fat back a haziness, 
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(probably the usual Hake which, from its depUi iii the eye, could 
not be accurately distinguished), which, however, disappeared 
in 21 days. Oace lenticular cataract followed, and in another 
case iritis and suppuration of nearly the whole of the globe^ 
The posterior capsule was cut into in twelve cases, in eleven of 
which lenticular cataract followed; in five jthe cataract develop- 
ed itself without any sign of inflammation in the eye; in three 
there were some slight symptoms of iritis, and in three cases it 
began with obscurity of the vitreous humour. The puncturq 
wounds merely healed ; the incised wounds were never found 
closed, 

III. Wounds of the Lens. — The experiments which were per- 
formed on the lens may be classed under three heads. 1 . Wounds 
of the anterior, or posterior surface ; 2. Those of the body of 
the lens ; and 3. the removal of the lens from its natural situa* 
tioD. From all these experiments it was found that the lens 
possesses a very slight degree of irritability ; that its surfaces 
are less irritable than the centre ; that wounds of the anterior 
surface produced cataract much less frequently than those of 
the posterior ; that the soft lens of young animals could bear 
the greatest wounds without any injury, but that displacement 
was always attended with the death of the lens, the capsule^ 
however, always remaining clear. The wounds of the anterior- 
surface of the lens produced in no case any apparent influence 
either on the lens itself, or the capsule, or any part of the eye* 
In seventeen puncture wounds of the lens, twelve were not attend- 
ed with any change in the eye, with the exception of the usual 
white flake ; in one case iritis occurred, without producing any 
mischief to the eye, and in the other suppuration of the globe | 
in three cases lenticular cataract was produced, two being at-* 
tended with iritis, and the third not. In nine cases of simple in* 
cised wounds of the lens from its anterior surface, four were 
unattended with any pathological change in the eye ; but in 
these the wound was carried from the edge to the centre, and 
not quite through the substance of the lens. In five other cases, 
on tlie contrary, where the lens was nearly divided by the wound, 
lenticular cataract followed each time. The lens was divided 
in eight cases in different directions at the same time; and when 
the incisions did not penetrate beyond the anterior half of the 
lens, they were not followed by any change in the part. In 
one case a piece was, in the performance of the experiment, cut 
out of the lens. This became opaque, and was absorbed, whilst 
the remainder of the lens retained its transparency. In another 
case, the divided lens was nearly altogether absorbed, without 
any apparent change being first produced in it, and the remainr 
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ing capsule was !cfl nearly in its naturnl state. A remarkable 
appearance here was the tiii^inetss of ihc internal coat of the 
cornea, the result no doubt of inflammnlion of the memlnatia 
humorh aquei. In five cases of wounds of the lens from its 
posterior surface, two wei-e followed by no change whatever; 
but in tliese the wound penetrated a very slight way into the 
lens. In one case the eye was destroyed by the indamniation 
which supervened, and in the other two, lenticular cataract was 
produced. In eleven experiments of displacement of the lens, 
three only were unattended with lenticular cataract ; in the o- 
ther cases the lens became opaque, and at the same time violent 
inflammation of the iris and the ciliary bodies generally oc- 
curred. 

Superficial wounds of the lens unaccompanied with any dis- 
turbance from its natural situation, or injuries of other parts, 
were followed by no change whatever in the eye, even when 
they penetratedaquarter of the diameter of the lens; the wounds 
were, in a few days after the experiments, completely healed. 
That the wounds of the posterior surface of the lens were more 
frequently followed by lenticular cataract and inflammation of 
ibe eye, than those of the anterior, is, (and we thinkvery pro- 
perly so,) attributed by our author, not to any difibrence in the 
structure of the two surfaces, but principally to the great dif- 
ficulty which exists in reaching the posterior surface, without 
injuring several other important parts, and displacing the lens. 
The deeper wounds, particularly those which reached the cen- 
tre of the lens, were in all the animals followed by lenticular 
cataract, iritis, inUammation of the globe itself, ^fleets which 
were probably to be attributed more to the concussion and 
displacement' of the capsule and neighbouring part-', than 
the wounds of the lens. But in what manner inflammation of 
these parts produced cataract, Dr Dietebigh confesses he is 
at a loss to explain, since he was never able to discover in cases 
where the surrounding parts were streaming with blood, a single 
blood- vessel in the capsule or lens. 

' IV. Applicatmi of' tfte Cancmtrated Acids and the JEfhrrtt 
holh as liquids direct to the eye, and in the form of vapour. — Tba 
sulphuric, muriatic, and nitric acids produced nearly the samo 
eifects on the eye. Their vapours merely caused a superficial 
inflammation of the cornea, and sometimes also of the con- 
junctiva. The direct application of these acids to the cornea, 
'sometimes produced speedy destruction of its superficial layers, 
and at others penetrated it. The inflammation in the internal 
|iiirt of the eye was never very severe, seldom did any exirava- 
tution take place, and stilt more rarely did the eye go into a 
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state of Buppuration. >Vhen the sore did noi quite pcnclrat^ I 
the cornea, llic cure rspidly followed, and ttie cicatrix was itt ■ 
fjeneral transparent. When, Imwever, the cornea was earcrf I 
thiougb by the acid, a circle of vessels formed themselves rouiia I 
the part, and the losa of substance was repaired by a body aS I 
coat, which was in some degree transparent. The phosphoric I 
acid had a much slighter influence on the eye than the other I 
three, and the acetic acid the slightest. The ethers proJu- I 
ced scarcely any cliect at all. The eyes of young animal^ I 
were more affected by these acids than those of adult ani- I 
male, which is the contrary with what occurred in the woundi 1 
of [he lens. Cataract of the humor Morgagni was observed I 
in no cnse. * ■ 

V. Evacuatiofi of Ike Aqueous Hummer in Incipient Lcnticit' 1 
lar Cataract. — When the opacity of the lens was considerabljf I 
advanced, it was never removed by the evacuation of the aquE?l I 
ous humour ; at most its complete formation was only retardedi' I 
If, on the contrary, the opacity was still inconsiderable, the rtSj I 
peated evacuation of the humour had the effect of entirely te^ I 
moving it; for, on killing the animals, the lens was alwayl I 
found transparent. But here it may be doubted whether ihii 1 
opacity was really in the lens or not, or, allowing it to havii I 
been situated there, whether the disappearance of the opacilj fl 
would not have taken place without the evacuation of the hal 1 
mour. A very important point was ascertained in these expen- I 
ments, that If inflammation of the eye, panicularl}' of the iri^ I 
existed at the time the aqueous humour was evacuated, the dirt I 
ease became worse, and suppuration of the globe followed. lit I 
every case where the capsule was properly opened, and the i^ 1 
ilammation of the eye was not too violent, the absorption of the 1 
lens was always promoted by the evacuation of the aqueous 1 
liumour- From this circumstance Dr DiETERicH draws thp 1 
following conclusions. 1. He thinks, that, in incipient cataract^ I 
it is very probable that the formation of the complaint may bd I 
prevented, or the absorption of the lens produced, by the I 
evacuation of the aqueous humour. 2. That this mode of treat? | 
ment is particularly applicable, after those operations for cata- J 
ract, in which portions of the lens may remain unabsorbe^l 
On the first of these points It is impossible to give any decislvn 
opinion, as it can alone be determined by actual trial on ttll^ 
human subject; but as to the second, we see no advantagftfl 
which is to be obtained from the evacuation of the fXjiienaH 
humour over a repetition of the operation with the nccclft^fl 
^^Vfae lout is more certain, and assurtnliy not more painful ihalM 
^■te ibriuer. The evacuation of the humour is ahinys contain 
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indicated when inflammation of any part of the eye exi&ts. Dr 
DiETERicH gives the following cautions in the letting out of 
the aqueous humour, which may be useful to those who repeat 
the experiments* li/, The cornea is not to be punctured witl^ 
a needle, but with a sharp lancet, or a good cataract knife, be* 
cause the puncture made with these instruments remains longec 
open, and a repetition of the operation is rendered unnecessary. 
8^ The opening must not be made in the inferior part, in order 
to prevent the whole of the aqueous humour escaping at one 
time, because, in that case, prolapsus iridisj or adhesion of the 
iris to the cornea, might easily take place. The puncture should 
be made as nearly as possible to the outer edse of the corneas 
in a perpendicular direction, and a line in length. If the punc* 
ture requires to be repeated, it must be made at some dis- 
tance from the firsts and never attempted before the other if 
healed. 

These are the results of Dr Dietebich's experiments ; and^ 
in so far as the author has investigated the subject, they are 
highly important. It would have been very desirable if he had 
extended his observations to the reproduction of th^ lens, for 
the purpose of ascertaining if, in any of the experiments, the 
removed parts of the lens were regenerated. The book is, on 
the wholes a valuable production for the information which it 
contains on the effects of wounds of the eye, and the reparation 
of wounded parts; and we only wish that the author may conr 
tinue his future observations on these points with the same care 
and minuteness as he has done the past. 
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Collections from the unpublished Medical Writings of the laie 
Caleb Hillier Parry, M.D. F.R.S., &c. &c. VoL I. Lon<^ 
don. Underwoods, Fleet-Street, 1825. 

TUEBE IS something highly flattering to the pride of British 
intellect in the history of medical theory and practice^ 
during the last thirty or forty years. The changes which have 
taken place in opinion and principle are so much more im- 

[>ortant, and acquire so much higher interest, that they hav^ 
ed to modes of practice greatly more simple and efficacious, 
than those which were in the hands of our predecessors. Tbajt 
the practice of medicine is much more successful, or that the 
number of curable diseases is increased, and the qiortality of 
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tlie human race is greatly ciiminUheri, we do not prctenil to 
s«rt. But it is undeniable that, of many individual di-^e^sei^ i 
and of several tribes of disorders, the treatment is ntpi'esewl 
much more efficacious than it formerly was; and if the nuuibec/l 
of disorders incident to the human frame is not diminishedaf J 
not only is the cure of several rendered greatly more cirtaiiW 1 
nnd greatly more expeditious than according to the niethnd a^ I 
the older physicians, — but many maladies, which were inviiriabljt 1 
stamped with fatal characters in the books of the last century^' 1 
are found in the present day to be occasionally amenable to thft' f 
art of healing, or at least to disappear under the use of appro*, 
priate management. . 

Thus though fevers, inflammations and apoplexies, contlnuft* I 
to kill a considerable proportion of the human race, il is weUj 1 
known that neither fevers, inflammations, nor apoplexies aret 1 
necessarily fatal; and that a great proportion of them arsj^J 
brought to a favourable termination by the prompt and ener* f 
geticuscofa few well chosen remedies. Palsy still continue! I 
to numb the limbs, and dropsy to swell the person of iW ' 
victim; but neither palsy nor dropsy are so frequently or in* 
variably fatal, as they have been hitherto represented to be j 
and much, we know, may be done to prevent a bad terminatioik ■ 
by the seasonable employment of powerful and well-orderej i 
measures. That the practice of medicine, in short, has under^ j 
gone essential improvement is so obvious, that it would bv J 
equally idle to maintain the point, or to suppose it neccssai^ I 
to do so. ( 

But when we come to inquire in what the improvement con^ I 
sists, we suggest for the consideration of the practitioner, a subt J 
ject not less useful in the conclusions to which it tead«, than i|) ! 
the extensive views which it lays open. If a closer and motfli j 
sedulous observation of disease, if a more diligent and e» 1 
tended cultivation of pathological anatomy have thrown ope^ I 
to the eyes of the physician varieties in the endless ramifies 
tions of morbid action of which he was formerly ignorant, thg 
have also enabled him to generalize on a more solid basis, uoc 
to perceive more clearly and move certainly than before, ihi 
great general facts to which all these varieties are uliimaielj J 
referable. If the great multiplicity of efi'ects resulting froOi^l 
the operation of ihe same cause, has been capable of perplexing J 
his previous ideas on the uniformity and simplicity of its operas-!! 
tion, he has thereby been able to discover more clearly the cli^i ■ 
cumstanccs which modified, and the means which might couo^' 
teract these eflects. If more correct experience and more carefal 
examination has shown eileclii pf morbid action, Hgninsl whictt 
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bis best and most powerful means must have been necessarily 
unavailing, he has also learnt, by watching the approaches and 
earliest symptoms of unhealthy action, that there is a period when 
• chance of success is not uncertain, and when incipient disease 
miiy be strangled in the birth. And if a sounder theory has 
laught him to take a new and more correct view of the essential 
or pathological cause of a disease, without confounding it, as has 
been too often done, with mere symptoms, be has also learnt to 
abandon the practice of prescribing for symptoms only, and to 
rest bis hopes of successful treatment on the employment of a 
few powertul and well<^hosen agents, whiqh exercise an un- 
doubted influence on the functions of the living body, and on 
flie morbid process under which it is labouring. Such views 
constitute the true philosophy of medicbe* 

Among the authors whose writings have mainly contributed 
to the effects to which we now alluae» few can be said to hold 
A more disUnguished rank than the late Dr Parry. Sedulous 
observation, accurate research, with considerable originalityof 
ihoug^tf were the characteristic features of his mind. The 
boldness of bis conjectures and the freedom with which be spe* 
culated cm the nature of diseases, would have been extreme! v 
pernicious, if his observation had not been accurate, and his 
judgment correct. But while he was on the one band cautious 
to guard against false or erroneously reported facts, he was on 
the other studious, that his reasoning should be conclusive, and 
Ibat his inductions should rest on a solid foundation* 

With several of the views of this pjiysician, our refers are 
already partially acquainted by means of his Elements of Pa- 
diology and Therapeutics* But it is partially onl^, for this 
work IS manifestly the mere introduction, or preliminary part 
of a system which the author undoubtedly intended to publish 
in a more perfect and comprehensive form. It has been in« 
deed said tnat this work was mis-named by the ingenious au- 
thor ; for instead of being Elements of Patholo^, it turned out 
to be Elements of Physiology. The remark is not altogether 
anjust; but it must be remembered, that to understand clearly 
the ideas of Dr Parry on the disorders of the human frame, it 
was in some sort requisite to be aware of the peculiar views 
which he took of it in its healthy condition ; and this was ma- 
nifestly his object in the first part already published. 

Dr Parry lived not to accomplish the great design which he 
had conceived. That he had to the last entertained hopes 
of being able to effect his purpose, and had with this view 
been proceeding diligently and steadily amidst the fiitigucs of 
his professional engagements in collecting, digesting and im- 
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provinj^ the maierinls, \'^ niMiiifr^t fruni ilie state in wliich his 
papers hnd been left, But qsmcIuous and Jn<leriiti^alilc Rs he 
was, it vfas in hope only tlial he was suffered to indulge. Long 
ere his collections had attained that perfect form in which he 
deemed them worthy of the public eye, the faculties of Parry 
were veiled in a fatal lethargy \ and one of its strongest intel- 
lects and most judicious speculators was snatched for ever fronk 
the profession of medicine. 

In this case one of two courses only could be followed ; either to 
suppress entirely the results of the experience and reflection of 
a physician already high in scientific estimation, lest the dcsul- 
tary form and tmpcrrect state of hia reasonings should impair 
the character which his former writings had acquired ;— or t6 
lay a selection of them before the public in as finished s shape 
OS their situation admitted, in the hope that the matter would 
be sufficiently important to render them not unworthy of the 
name of tlie author. Each plan hnd its difHculties, and it must 
have required no ordinary deliberation and discretion to balance 
theoi so accurately as to form a sound decision. By withhold- 
ing the whole, it is not unlikely that the healing art might have 
sulFered a greater injury, than all the benefit, which could have 
accrued to the reputation of the author, could compensate; 
On the other hand it is not eveti every medical work, the 
matter of which will compensate for detects of manner; nor 
■will every reader be willing to accept of a few valuable facu 
and novel conclitKions amidst a great mass of desultory, vaguci 
or commonplace observations. It was manifestly the great 
object to make such a selection as would neither weary by the 
triteness, nor mislead by the inaccuracy of its views; — to pub" 
lish a work in which clearness of arrangement, novelty of 
principle, and soundness of doctrine, slioutd at once combinA 
to please and to Instruct- 
That this oliject has been attained In the volume before usj 
we do not think it will be possible to persuade our readers ; but 
we are satisfied that It has been held In view; and the only apology 
which we believe can be oflered for the failure of its accomplish- 
ment, must be sought for In the circumstances to which we have 
already alluded, and which rendered It In a great measure im- 
{iraclicahle. In this light it is requisite to view the present 
work, in order to make a proper allowance for its defects, as 
well as to form a just estimate of its merits. Of the former, for 
from defects no work is entirely free, various opinions will be 
entertained according to the importance which diifLTcnt readers 
'i to ilic peculiar views of Or I'any, and ihc manner i 
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which he nttcmpted to unfold and illustrate them. The rainoU!^ 
ness of his details, and the superfluous abundance of bis proofa 
and illustrations, may be tiresome to some who are willing lo 
adopt new opinions on the single authority of their promuTg^' 
tor; and the slowness of progress with the number of steps 
which the learned author appears to have taken to arrive tt 
his conclusions, may seem tedious to those who are unwilling 
to trace the links, or unable to comprehend the connection ami 
bearing, of a long and complicated process of reasoning. Some 
(if his propositions may appear so obvious as to fall under the 
head of truisms ; others may present a character so uncommon 
as to merit the imputation of wild or groundlesa innovations. 
To us it appears, that a want of distinctness of arrangement^ 
and of due subdivision, are the chief objecticms which can rea- 
aonably be urged against the merits of the work ; and las this 
could never be said to be any fault of the writings of ParnTy 

Sublished by himself, we have no difficulty in acquitting tne 
eparted author of any share in this effect. After this general 
notice of any imperfections, we proceed to speak more fully of 
the better and more valuable qualities of this publication. 

The present is the first volume of a work which is intended 
to contain collections on the phenomena and effects of diseases 
observed and treated by Dr Parry during a long and exten- 
sive course of professional exertion. He appears to have been 
early impressed with the importance of the task of accurate 
observation, and the difficulties with which it was beset in form^ 
ing general conclusions applicable to practice. In his Introi^ 
dnctidn, which is written in a clear and philosophical, manner, 
he justly observes, that medical histories and discussions are so 
uninteresting, that those who begin the practice are confounded 
by the unexpected complication of phenomena which occurs ia 
nature, and that he who peruses these records with the hope of 
obtaining instruction, usually suffers mortification and disap« 
pointmentt These evils Dr Parry ascribed principally to three 
causes; first, the practice which many observers follow of giving 
mere results without any detail of the facts on which they are 
founded ; secondly, the habit of relating those particulars only 
of medical or pathological facts which serve to support the per 
culiar views of the author ; and, thirdly, the want of leisure and 
inclination which too often is the immediate consequence of that 
incessant fatigue in the practice of the art, which necessarily 
attends increase of the opportunities of collecting knowledge. 
** If to this rule " says Dr Parry ♦* there occur some few ex^ 
ceptions, they depend not on any superiority of original talent^ 
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but on early hitbits ofment^il upplication ; on the force of 
lives, on the felicity of iocul situaiion, and on the capacity of 
the body to endure privation and labour, without sudbring that 
languor winch would impair the energy of the mind. " 

It is chiefly to the early acquisition of those habits of AWV^ 
gence, influenced by an ardent desire to distinguish himself bj 
adding somethinj^ not entirely worthless to the stock of medical 
and pathological knowledge, that Dr Parry, with equal modesty 
and sincerity, ascribes any thing he has been able to effect. It 
may serve to give our readers some idea of the labours of this 
diligent and original inquirer, and of the confidence which may 
be reposed in his investigations, if they read this passage in hia 
Own words. ' 

'* Feelings like these, which have long made my professional pur-t 
suits my greatest pleasure, aided by the wish of emulating some great 
professional names, and by a strong desire, that the world may be tha 
better for me after I shall have left it for ever, have supported ms 
under the privation of domestic and soclnl gratifications, and under 
exertions incessantly pursued through sickness, sorrow, and pain. 

" Whatever judgment the reader may uldmately form of my doci 
triues, no part of the more recent pathological principles delivered 
in my various writings, will either be borrowed from others where ( 
may happen to agree with them, and none will be promulgated ii^ 
order to controvert ihera, where I differ. As circumstances majt 
Guggest, I shall doubtless avail myself of medical books ; in theoi 
looking not for opinions, but facta; ifit may be possible to dia* 
tinguish the true and the luminous, from tliat which confounds by fic^ 
tion, by defective or erroneous observation, or by the substitution 
of hypothesis for phenomena. 

" The facts or opinions which may be derived fium others, I shat( 
scrupulously attribute to their true source. The reader will dm^ 
have no difficulty in distinguishing that which is the result of my 
own investigation from that which is common property. If similat' 
observations or deductions are to be found in books which have noK 
been consulted, I shall consider this as a happy coincidence, confirm-' 
ing the truth of my own principles, 

" The great Book of Nature which is alike open to ail, and is m* 
capable of deceiving, I have hourly read, and 1 trust not wholly in 
vain. During the first twelve or fourteen years of my professional 
life, I recorded almost every ca*e which occurred to me, either in 
private practice, or in the chief conduct of an extensive charity. 
When afterwards the multiplication of common exiniples seemed tq 
me an unnecessary' waste of inestimable time, which might be much 
more profitably employed, 1 contented myself with the more useftij 
task of recording ehicfiy such cases, or on a few occasions such par- 
ticular circumstances only of eases, as led to the establishment of 
principles. This I have generally doiui on iho spot, or tarcly de- 
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ferriMl beyond the day of observation ; almqn r^ecfkif^ wbat, oa le- 
pcutcd or varied inquiry, I have not beeo able to ▼erify. 

** Wliatever inferences from phenomena have soggi 
•elves to me, I have immediately noted down, and afi cfw ai da caie- 
fully examined on all sides^ and in every light. By thia naethod I 
have been able to ascertain the order of phenomena, and to catch 
new links, which have gone some way towards complecting the idiole 
chain of causes and effects. " 

By the diligent pursuit of such plans, Dr Parry was enabled 
to collect numerous examples of morbid action, of the circam- 
atances under which they proved fatal, and of the means by 
which they were not unfrequently counteracted. From th« 
materials thus collected, comprehending a conuderable nam- 
bcr of dissections, and nearly seven hundred illustratiTe cases, 
it was the intention of the author to compose a careful inqnirj 
into the physiology and pathology of the human frani^ and 
into the most effectual means of preventing, aHeriating and 
curing certain diseases. This was not, however, designed to 
be a complete history of all diseases ; and Dr Parry intended 
to confine his researches to the consideration of those only which 
had fallen under his own observation. Some of them indeed, 
are the most important that can affect the human body ; and 
one of his great objects was to show, that many disorders which, 
not only according to popular opinion, but in the estimation of 
professional persons, are of opposite nature, do at certain 
periods of their course agree in one common circumstance, 
and that their theory may be simplified, and an important 
and beneficial change may be effected in their mode of treat- 
ment. 

The first part of the work consists of a short view of General 
Anatomy and Physiology, in which the following subjects are 
slightly touched ; — Anatomical systems by Haller, Soemmering^ 
and Bichat ; Circulating system, the operation of nervous in- 
fluence, tonicity and irritability on it; topical action of vessels; 
original distribution and changes of arteries; tortuosity of ar- 
teries, the capillary system, dilatability and contractility of the 
Teins ; the influence of the heart on the venous circulation ; the 
ideas of Bichat on the blood, as consisting of a recremental and 
excremcntal portion, and its coagulation ; animal heat ; relation 
of the motions of respiration and circulation; effect of the 
muscles of the epiglottis ; on the phenomena, causes and varieties 
of muscular action, both in the system of voluntary and involun- 
tary muscles; the influence of the nervous system; and some 
obbcrvutions on the hair and skin. The inquiry is manifestly 
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imperfect and desultory, and we pass from it to more attractive 
matter. 

One of the favourite subjects of speculation with Dr Parry 
was that, to which he and many others have givren the name of 
irregular determination of blood. What is the precise nature 
of this irregular determination, or what is the state of the vas- 
cular system during such irregularity, has never been very clear- 
ly or accurately defined ; — probably because it was believed to be 
so obvious and intelligible, as to render explanation superfluous ; 
and it is rather with the supposed causes of such irregularities, 
than with its essential nature, that the inquiries of physicians 
have been occupied. " In irritable habits" says Dr Parry, " there 
is a disposition to irregular determinations of blood. It is true 
that i/iese determinations must have a cause ; but the question 
is, whether the effects ^hich we witness, viz. the symptoms of 
disease, would ever exist, if there were not tliis intermediate 
and secondary state of vascular fidness^ though a cause producing 
this state may , really exist. " There is here a want of clear 
conception and of precise language, which is manifestly to be 
ascribed to the neglect of previously defining what is meant by 
irregular determination. The mode of expression above, used 
would lead to the supposition, that, though the author entertain- 
ed no doubt of the existence of the remote causes, and of the 
mere symptoms, and of the necessary connection between these 
two orders of phenomena, — yet he was very uncertain about that 
state of the vessels on which the external symptoms depended, 
and which constitutes the morbid process or pathological essence 
of the disease. He calls it indeed a state of vascular fidness^ 
but he regards it as secondary only ; and he makes no attempt 
to show how this vascular fulness arises, which he admits is a 
proof of irregular determination. 

It subsequently appears, that irregular determination con- 
sists in the destruction or change of the balance of circulation, 
which takes place in two modes ; either by diminishing the flow 
of blood to one part, and so increasing it to another, — or by 
weakening the propelling power in the vessels of a part, and so 
producing accumulations in it. This view lays open a wide 
field of hypothesis and conjecture; and as it forms the basis of 
many of the reasonings of .Dr Parry, it may be worth while to 
examine the nature of the grounds on which it rests, and to in- 
quire into the certainty of that evidence on which the idea of 
irregular determination is supported. 

In the natural and healthy state of the circulation, it is well 
known that the blood which flows through the arteries into their 
minute divisions in the substance of the various organs, passes 
into the small veins, and successively into the larger ones, in 
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its return to the heart, so uniformly, so regularly and so speed* 
ily, that it is not suffered to tnakc any long stay in any set Of 
CApillaries, of in the small vessels of any part of the human body. 
This fact may be said to be so thoroughly established by di6 
accurate experimenu of Halleit, but above all by the varied 
and extensive ones of SpaLlanzant, as to render further proof 
quite unnecessary* At the same time, while' thisea^jr and fluent 
state of the circulation continues, dl the pr^ocesses which depend 
on the circulation are performed with accuracy and fiicility. 
Exhalation, whether in the serous, the mucous, or the synovial 
membranes, secretion, whether directly from arteries, or through 
the medium of glands, and, above all, the molectifar deposit 
tion of nutrition, are all perforfiied with that regularity and 
efficiency which constitutes what is termed health. Thus far 
we may advance with tolerable security i but bejrond this there 
is much uncertainty and conjecture. 

Observation,- however, of the living body, and examination of 
the dead, with sundry and numerous experhnents on the iower 
animals, inform us that the blood-vessels of any given' part of 
the animal body may become unusually distenmd, and unnsu*^ 
ally numerous. John Hunter was in the habit of sa3nng that 
new vessels might be, and actually were formed ^ and Bichat 
has, to a certain extent, admitted this to be the case. It is how* 
ever quite uncertain, whether these are actually new vessels, 
or colourless capillaries only distended with red blood,— ^an o* 
pinion which, though a key- stone in the Boerbaavian arch of 
error loci^ we cannot fail to regard as infinitely more probable 
than the formation of new vessels. That the blood-vessels are 
thus liable to occasional extreme distension^ is so well establish- 
ed by the phenomena of many diseases, that it would be captious 
to deny it, and idle to adduce proofs in its defence* There are 
other points, however, which are problematical, and on which 
• precise facts are still wanting* These may be referred chiefly 
to three heads. First, what is the pathological nature of this 
capillary distension, and how is it product ? Is this disten- 
non of capillaries invariably connected with a definite order of 
aymptoms? Are the symptoms alleged to arise from this 
capillary distension in all instances, and without eaceptioti, to 
be traced to it, and to no other Cause ? 

On the first of these subjects, on which akme we propose at pre^ 
fcent to make a few observations, it is remarkable, that although it 
forms the great basis of the patholomcal views of Dr Parry, yet 
he does not seem to have bestowed so much research as per- 
haps might be expected. His first object is to determine the 
proximate cause of inflammation. ** The first phenomena of 
Uiflammation, '' says he, " are al^ltys increased momeninm^ thai 
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is, JDcreascd velocity with the same quantity, increased velocity 
with increased (jimntity, equal velocity with increased quantity, 
or lastly, diminished velocity with increased quantity; but as 
local iDflammation oltcn takes place without increased action of 
the heart, it should seem, that in such cases, the two last states 
only can exist; unlesti we suppose a fact, which has never been 
proved, that certain arteries, more remote than the part evi- 
dently affected with excessive Tulness, act as a heart ivith regard 
to that part. " From this Dr Parry is inclined to conclude, 
that there must be some state of the vessels uf the part which 
may give occasion to the increased local fulness that constitutes 
the increased momentum; and he further infers, that, if thia 
Btate of the vessels act as the cause of the topical increased m(^ 
meritum, it must necessarily be more remote than the momentum 
itself, and therefore cannot be considered as the proximate 
cause. 

Now the very outset of this reasoning is beset with a condi- 
tion, which we cannot help regarding as a vulgar error arising 
from superficial obtervation only. Dr Parry sets out with the 
assumption, that the first phenomenon of inflammation is in- 
creased momentum, which he explains to be increased velocity 
with the same, or a greater quantity of the propelled fluid. A 
little reflection, however, will soon show, that there is scarcely 
a single instance either of inflammation or of irregular deleft 
Diination, in which the velocity of the blood is truly increased* 
The heart indeed contracts more frequently in a given tim^ ~l 
and more speedily than it does in the healthy state of the cin- j 
culatton ; and this appears to have led to the opinion, that it [ 
propels the blood more rapidly in a given time than naturali j 
But nothing can be more faiiacious or less consistent with fact. 1 
Numerous experiments and observations show, that the blood I 
moves most easily and rapidly, when the contractions of the I 
heart are not more frequent than natural, and when these con* i 
tractions are performed so slowly and regularly as to ensum I 
the effectual evacuation of both ventricles. Wherever these 
contractions become more frequent in a given time than usual| 
or are performed more quickly than they are wont, it may be 
justly inferred, that the blood is propelled very ineffectually j 
through the great arteries, and is moving much more siowfy I 
than natural through the small ones and their capillary ter- * 
minations. 

It therefore appears, that the idea which Dr Parry, in common 
with many other physiologists, entertained regarding the in- 
crease ol velocity in the motion of the blood. Is a gratuitous 
assumption only; nod that, whether the quantity of blood in 
an inflamed, congested, or otherwise diseased part) be increaaed 
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or remnin ibc snnie, the freedom of motion is impaircJ, and in 
f^liort llic naturel velocity with which ihe blood moves through 
the vessels of that part is diminished. It is further manifest, 
that if, by any means, this natural velocity be diminished, and 
continue so, the fiuanlity of blood in the vessels of the part, 
which at first might not be very great, will be gradually but 
steadily increased, until it comes to be very considerable; and 
ihis would^appear to be the true cause of the great accumnlation 
of blood in any part, which is in the state of inflammation or 
congestion, and of the iinusnal distension of its vessels. 

Having thus disposed of the idea of increased velocity in the 
motion of the blood, we shall perhaps sec a little more distinct- 
ly than before, what is to be done with that of increased bh>- 
mcntmn. We are not certain that Dr Parry uses this term in 
the proper sense. It was originally borrowed by the mechani- 
cal and mathematical physicians from the science of mechanics ; 
and it was used to denote thejbrce with which the blood is pro- 
pelled. Dr Parry appears to think that it is either the same with 
the velocity of motion, or that it implies velocity of motion; — n 
mistake which will be readily rectified by any one who attends 
to the force with which the heart contracts in its healthy state, 
in contradistinction to that which it occasionally' exercises, when 
it has an obstacle to overcome. In tiie one case its contraction 
is steady, forcible, and at the some time perfectly efficient; in tlie 
other it is forcible, jerking, labouring, and inefficient. Theheart 
of a health^' adult contracts with true, natural force, and with the 
effect of perfectly emptying the cavities; but let the semilunar 
aortic valves of the same adult be ossified, enlarged, or other- 
wise diseased, and the same heart will be found to contract for- 
cibly indeed, perhaps with a greater degree of force than for- 
merly, but with a labouring and ineffective struggle, as if utterly 
unable to overcome the resistance opposed to it. In this case, 
it cannot be doubted, that though the force of the heart is great- 
er, the momentum oi ^e blood is actually diminished; and if no 
other proof than this were at hand, the languid and feeble impulse 
with which the blood strikes against the arterial tube would ba 
perfectly satisfactory. The arterial pulse under such circum« 
stances is always weak. It would be paradoxical, however, to 
maintain, that, because the heart in the latter can contract with 
greater force than in the former, it was in a more healthy stale. 
It is indeed roused to an unusual and unnatural effort, which 
is efjually injurious to its own powers, and inefficient to the 
proper performance of the function for which it is design- 
ed. 

This appears to be precisely the state of the doctrine of in- 
creased momcnlum. Because the heart, in many diseases, con- 
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6iCts with great force, and actuaHj' transmits the shock or im- 
pulse of [liU uiiiiiiturul aad jerking motion to the arteries, it is 
therefore couducled, ihat the blood movee with greater force 
than in the natural state. We are not acquainted with a single 
fncL which is competent to demonstrate that the hlood is everj 
in Buch circumstances, propelled with greater force than usual. 
In point of fact, we believe it would be found to move much 
less forcibly; and that the whole of the inometUiint which wiis 
thus believed to be communicated to it by the heart, would be 
found to be nothing but the result of the unnatural and violent, 
but ineffectual eflbrts to which the heart was roused, when stt- 
mnlated beyond its powers. The vnomcJitmn of the blood is 
greatest in the state of health, and impaired or diminished in 
various degrees in the state of disease. 

But Dr Parry assumes, not only a momentum of the blood as 
derived from the lieart, but a viomentum resulting from the ac- 
tion of arteries. At least he admits, what is equivalent, an in- 
creased momentum in the capillaries, which he represents as 
preceding the yielding state of certain vessels (thoife beyond 
them, we imagine), which allows them to be afi^i^cted with the 
cxcessivefulncssthat characterizesinflammatlon, (p. 14G.) We 
know of no fact, or order of facts, which could be adduced in 
favour of this opinion, which is perhaps less tenable than the 
one relating to mnmentum, supposed to be derived from the 
heart. It has been indeed commonly said, that the violent 
throbbing of the arteries of an uiflamed part, the beatmg of tlie 
carotid and temporal arteries in afFections of the head, and thu 
beating of the radial artery in instances of whitloe and other 
inflammations of the hand and fingers, proclaim the unusual 
Ibrce with which the blood is propelled towards these parts re- 
epcctively. But if these several instances be properly examin- 
^, it will be found, that the conclusions regarding the increas- 
ed action or momentum are liable to sundry fallacies. 

Admitting that the first of these facts regarding the violent 
throbbing of the vessels of infiamed parts, was fuily and in- 
variably established, it would not follow that the momentum of 
the blood flowing through them was increased. That the ac- 
tion of throbbing is derived originally from the heart, and de- 
pends on the shock communicated along the arterial tubes, is 
manliest from the fact, that the beats are synchronous with the 
beats of the heart. But that It also depends on the state of the 
minute vessels of the part, is further to be inferred from Uie 
fact, that it occurs not in the arterial system at large, but is con* 
fined to these arteries exclusively; and the explanation of the 
reason why it is particularly found there, is to be sought for, 
we conceive, in the curious fact to which Ur Party first called 
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the «(t«ntton of physiologists, ihst the sensalion of the beat 
of an tilery is distinctly fell only when soiueiliinj; is mierpos- 
ed between the srtemi tube and ibe finger. Id the throbbing 
aneriea of an intldmed part, not only is this circunistanee pre- 
•ent by the quantity of fluid necessarily deposited round the 
(niiiote ressels ; but its influence becomes so much more power- 
ful, by the distended state of the vessels, and the tension and un- 
yielding nature of the skin, and other textnres concerned. The 
throbbing, therefore, of an inflamed part, instead of proving in- 
creased force in the motion of the blood, indicates only the 
unusual resistance which the blood encounters in passing 
through the arteries, and the confined tense condition of these 
vessels when unusually dis'ended with blood. 

If the carotid and temporal arteries are observed to beat 
more violently than natural in certain affections of the head, 
this is to be ascribed, not to any increase of force with which 
the blood is conveyed to the brain, but to the increase which 
the action of the heart undergoes, as an effect of disorder of the 
circulating system in general, rendered more conspicuous, as it 
must be, by the disturbance which lakes place in the circulation 
of the brain. And to this last cause also is to be ascribed the 
Btrong pulsation of the radial artery during inflammation of 
the hand or fingers. 

From the facts and argnments now adduced, we conceive it 
plainly follows, that there is no proof, either that the velocity 
with which the blood moves, or the momentuvi with which it is 
propelled, is increased in those diseases in which there is either 
inflammation or congestion; and that, whatever may be the 
cause of morbid or irregular determinaiion, neither of tnesecon- 
ditions, separately or conjointly, forms any part of the process. 
It is peculiarly unfortunate that these defects make an important 
part of the theory of Dr Parry on the nature of a great propor- 
uon of diseases ; for we admit that the sppiicaiion of the theory 
is in many respects extremely useful, and to all appearance 
highly congistent with ihe phenomena. 

•' It is highly probable," says Dr. Parry, " first, that in a state of 
local inflammation there is a morbid delermination of blood to the 
capiilaiy vessels of the part afectcd, uAiVA cmusfs in an increaitd 
niomenlum iw those vesscU which carried blood in the healthy state, or 
in the intromission of blood where ihey were previously void of it ; 
but. secondly, that, id a more advanced stage of [he disease, a alvwer 
circulation and a diminished impelus, or even a total stagnation of 
that'fiuid, may ensue ; and, thirdly, that there will follow the vaiiauB 
effects already specifieil, chiefly intended either for the cure ~ '^~ 
renovation of the affected part.*' 
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The increased momentum, wliicli we have already attempted 
to show is a hypothetical or awumed circumstance in thb train 
of event.*, Dr Parry was disposed lo regard as the proximate 
cause. But the reasons which he assigns for this conclusion 
are, as may be conjectured, neither very intelligible, nor, so far 
as we understand them, very satisfactory. It must not, however, 
be imagined that ibis difficulty necessarily invalidates the truth 
pf the theory of morbid or irregular determination, which is, in 
some respects, to be regarded as ihe mere mode of expressing 
a fact, of the reality of which physiologists and pathologists ore 
pretty well agreed. The difficulty consista in showing why this 
morbid determination takes place, and in pointing out the cir- 
cumstances which dispose a certain set or order of capillaries to 
be Slled and distended to a greater degree than natural, and 
than the other capillaries of the system at large. Since this 
distinction began to be perceived, various explanations have 
been offered by John Hunter, by Bichat and some of his fol- 
lowers, by Wilson Philip, by Thomson, by Hastings, and 
others. Of the views given by each of these authors, this is not 
the place to speak ; and, as Dr Parry appears to have regarded 
that of Bichat only as requiring animadversion, our strictures 
tball beconiiDed to his remarks on that only. 

Dr Parry, we have seen, assumes the circumstance of an 
afllux of blood to a certain part; and incontinently, without 
waiting to demonstrate that this actually takes place, he in- 
luires into the justice of the opinions of Bichat on iu 
This physiologist, it is perhaps sufficiently well 
ascribed increased aflluK of blood towards any set of 

isels, to the increase or augmentation of the organic sensibility 
these vessels. Increased sensibility, which is precisely the 
same thing Dr Parry contends, denoted by pain, tenderness. 
Itching, burning, and other unusual sensations, was considered 
by Bichat as the cause, not the effect, of the unusual accumu- 
lation of blood in the part. Dr Parry doubts the fact in many 
instances; and in those in which it must be admitted, he con- 
tends that it is not the cause, but the consequence of the iui- 
creascd fulness and impulse. " If a part," he remarks, " be 
rubbed, it is certain that it becomes fuller of blood, and its 
animal sensibility is increased; but it does not thence follow- 
that the sensibility was 6rst increased, and the fulness followed. 
The sensation indeed was ; but not the iensibiUly or capacity of 
sensation." 

Now we do not know that this mode of raising an objection 
is perfecUy legitimate, or in all respects consistent with the 
principles of sound reasoning. The instance which Dr Parry 
here adduces, and in adducing which, indeed, he follows a 
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great crowd of rensoners, is on instance of mere temporary ful- 
ness or nfflux of blood. Those against the validity of which he 
adduces it, are examples of permanent fulness and distension of 
vessels; and that this is a very substantial difference,- — a differ- 
ence not merely in degree, but in kind, — ^no one surely, can* 
versant with physiological reasonings or pathological pheno- 
mena, will be so hardy as to deny. It is this circumstance of 
permanency or durability in the condition of the capillary dis- 
tension that forms the peculiar character of what has been 
termed morbid determination; and let the opposers of the 
theories and distinctions of Bichat say what they please, the 
difference is so great and so marked, that it must depend npon 
some quality of the capillary blood-vessels themselves. It is of 
no moment whether this quality be termed irritability, tonicity, 
or contractility ; and it is not perhaps of much moment whether 
it be impaired or increased. These are mere names, about the 
propriety of ivhich physiological authors may dispute; but we 
presume there can be no doubt that these capillary vessels pos- 
sess some quality; and perhaps one of the most certain proofs 
of its existence, is the implied admission of its existence in the 
various names which it has received from different theorists- 
^ Admitting the theory of morbid or irregular determination to 
be well established, $o far as regards the mer^ iiact of loaded 
vessels, and perhaps slow or languid circulation, we come to 
see in what manner Dr Parry applies it to explain the ph^io- 
inena, and improve or illustrate the 'treatment of diseases. 
Without dwelling on the ordinary inflammatory disorders, the 
first point h in showing the inflammatory nature of dropsy, and 
its intimate connection with hemorrhage. 

Rush of Philadelphia was, we believe, t}ie first physician 
in modern times, who, from various proofs, symptomatic, 
pathological, and therapeutic, inferred the inflammatory cha- 
racter of many dropsical disorders. By an accurate general- 
ization of facts, he came to the conclusion that all dropsies 
were of three sorts only ; — the tonic or inflammatory, • in 
which he supposed the blood-vessels to be in a state of 
extreme action, or, in other words, inordinate fulness and 
tension; — the atonic or typhous, in which he supposed a 
feeble morbid action of the capillaries to take place ;fr^and, 
thirdly, a mixed sort, distinguished, according to his view, by 
•* an vUermediate or mixed action of the arterial system, ana- 
lagous to the typhoid action which takes place in certain 
fevers." :|: 

♦ On Dropsies. Medical Inquiries and Observations, by Ben^Jamiu Rush, M.D» 
In four volumes, rhiladcljjliia. 1^5. Vol. ii. p, 159. 
' t Ibid. 176. \ IWd. p. 185. . ' 
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Without entering into the question of the justice of this three- 
fold division, it is sufficient to remark, that the proofs adduced 
by this ingenious and original inquirer to demonstrate the con- 
nection of dropsy with inflammatory action, or inordinate ful- 
ness and tension of the vascular system, were so satisfactorj', 
that, though received at first with doubt, and treated as extra- 
vagant theoretical innovations, they have at length been very 
generally adopted by almost all enlightened physicians, and arc 
made the basis of the modern treatment of dropsical diseases* 
The researches of Blackall added strong confirmation to these 
principles ; but the attempt made by this physician to connect 
the inflammatory character of dropsy with the presence of 
coagulable matter in the urine, though ingenious, is found bjf 
no means to hold universally. ■ ' * 

It is due to the character of Dr Parry to say, that he appear3 
to have been led, at an early period of his professional labours, to 
suspect the inflammatory nature of dropsical effusions. In the 
work before us, he draws this conclusion from the frequent oc- 
currence of dropsy after scarlet fever, from its connection with 
a febrile state of the system, with acute rheumatism and 
hemorrhages of various kinds, either as an attendant or a sequel ; 
and, above all, from the salutary effects which copious bleed- 
ing, either artificial or spontaneous, almost invariably exercises 
in removing the dropsical swellings. In the doctrine of CuUen, 
according to whom these swellings were often the consequences 
of profuse evacuations of blood, the following observations 
would have been regarded as highly heretical, and founded on 
most mistaken views of the origin and nature of disease. 

** The hemorrhagic and dropsical state,'* says Dr Parry, " being usu- 
ally the same, it is not to be wondered at, that the latter should occur 
to persons subject to the former. When, however, dropsy follows large 
hemorrhages, it does not accompany them, but supervenes when they 
have ceased. Hence it appears to be a collateral effect of the con- 
Btitutional state, or a kind of vicarious discharge, rather than the 
consequences of the preceding hemorrhage. On the contrary, it is 
probable that hemorrhage, by removing excessive fulness of vessels, 
oflen prevents dropsy. If this be true, we may naturally expect 
that the converse mny sometimes happen ; and that hemorrhage super- 
vening to dropsy may also cure it. 

'^ When dropsy is associated with large artificial hemorrhages, I 
observe, that as in the case of hemorrhages which are spontaneous, 
it does not usually accompany them^ but comes on after they h^ve 
ceased ; and I have concluded that it is the effect of nutriment ab- 
sorbed too suddenly for the relative state of the vessels, which 
therefore strive, if I may be allowed the expression, to get rid of it 
by every possible outlet. '' 

These principles are illustrated by apt cases in their proper 
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place ; and if tbe personal expericDce of any of our readers does 
not furnish them with examples of dropsical effusion after large 
and copious bloodletting, which were to be ascribed to the same 
cause, we recommend them to peruse those given by our au- 
thor. By the same process of reasoning Dr Parry infers, that 
dropsical effusion is in some instances a salutary effort made 
by the system to relieve itself of a greater or more immediate 
and urgent evil, and that it is then to be viewed as a curative 
process. It would have perhaps been more rational and not less 
useful in a practical light, to regard it as one of several effects 
which may result from the same pathological cause, and the ac* 
tual occurrence of which will depend on the energy, prompti* 
tude, and success with which that cause is removed, or prevented 
from producing its legitimate effects. 

We have already alluded to the early period at which 
Dr Parry appears to have been led to entertain these opi«> 
nions; and this is established in a most satisfactory manner, 
from the time at which he began to act upon them in the 
treatment of dropsical diseases, which the present work shows 
he did upwards of forty years ago. It would be frivolous to 
notice this circumstance, did it not show, that, at a period 
when the CuUenian doctrines were in the zenith of their repu- 
tation, this phvsician had ventured to deviate from the beaten 
track, and had with equal originality and success adopted re- 
medial measures, which, in these days of slavish imitation, must, 
if generally known, have been consigned to everlasting perdi- 
tion by all good and obedient disciples. We select as exam- 
ples two cases, — one so early as 1784, the other in 1790, in 
both of which bleeding was almost the sole remedy. 

" About the year i78i," says Dr Parry, ** I attended a young man 
who had peritoneal inflammation, with a stoppage in the bowels, 
which were with difficulty relieved, and were immediately followed 
by ascites. The fever continuing, I caused him to be largely blooded 
from tlie arm, and ordered him saline and opening medicines. The 
fever soon ceased, and the ascites disappeared with little aid from the 
remedies usually exhibited as diuretics* " 

In this case the dropsical symptoms were cured by the use 
.of copious artificial bleeding exclusively. In the foUowing, tbe 
same effect followed a small artificial bleeding, and a larger 
cpontaneous or natural one. 

*"* Col. G. C* a short, rather corpulent man, between fifcy and sixty 
years of age, who had been a free liver, and subject to frequent fits 
of the gout, became my patient in consequence of great edematous 
swellings in his legs, paucity of urine, and total loss of appetite ; for 
which, as they were supposed to be connected with a gouty diathe- 
sis, he was sent to Bath for the use of the waters. At my first visit 
I found him labouring under these symptoms, to which were added 
a %^n^% of great heayiness in his head, & flashing of the f&ce^ distuib- 
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ed steep) an occasional etcrtoious inspiration while he was Bwake, 
depressed !^|iirits, a very dry tongue, aod lull, strong, and rather [|uick 
pulse. I 

" At this time, August 1790, I was young in my proreBsion, but I 
not altogether unobservant of the facts wliiuh presented themselves I 
to me ; and as it had happened to me to see more than one case ea- I 
tremely similar to that which I have described, in which the patieni U 
either had afterwards epilepsy, or was relieved by copious hemo(- I 
rhage from the nose, I ventured to predict that one or other of thes^-'f 
events would occur to Col. C. unless they were prevented by a tim^ I 
ly artificial evacuation of blood. I 

" It witl readily be conceived what imprcssioo this proposition at I 
that period of medical knowledge made an the minds of the patient I 
and his friends. What I bleed a man at an advanced period of 11% I 
of a gouty habit, in such a state of debility, actually labouring undor fl 
dropsy, and nho clearly wanted blood, rather than suffered from A m 
superfluity of it ? Never surely was there so wild and extravagant • I 
proposition. I 

" Notwithstanding these objections, I persevered, and was forta> I 
nate enough to gain my point. Ten ounces of blood were taken if 4 
way by cupping. The patient felt immediate nelief of all the moi|i I 
important symptoms. The weight in his licad and stertorous inspirfir I 
lion were removed, [he tongue became less dry, the pulse softer an^ I 
slower, be had that night many hours of comfortable and refreshing M 
fileep, and waked with some appetite. . I 

" But though the remedy was beneficial, it was insufficient for the I 
purposes of the constitution ; for on the following day he was seized I 
with a sponlaneoua bleeding at the nose which was very copious, toA M 
ID a few days no symptom of indisposition remained. " ■ 

Several other cases are related in 1799, tH04', 1805, 1808, I 
1809, ISIO, 181 1, in which the dropsical symptoms were speed- I 
ily removed, either after a copious spontaneous hemorrhage, or V 
a very full artificial blood-letting, and the patients were, without 1 
any untoward occurrence, quickly restored to steady health. And ■ 
very nearly to the same effect, instances are given of the power of ■ 
over-nutrition in producing dropsy, and of its removal by purgt- 1 
ing, spontaneous or artificial, (p. 207, SU8), 1 

It is long since the profession become acquainted with Dr Pa»- I 
ry'sapplication of this theory to the treatment of the disease teroii- 1 
«1 Purpura, Purples, or Land-scurvy, whether with or without ■ 
hemorrhage. It is welt known that this disease, if it received M 
any station whatever in the nosological system of Dr Cullcn, wmJ 
placed in the rank of passive hemorrhugies. If this emineQtrv 
teacher did not here admit the old doctrlue of putrefactlou 4(m 
the blood and dissolution of its fibrin, he at ieast guve county! 
nance to the not less alarming one of gangrene aiid mortifica- 
tion. Nor was the sound judgment of Wiilan able to pene- 
trate and dispel these mists v( [irEJudice, ^ougb liia lesmiii|[ 
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anil roscnrch rurntshecl the most accurate and distinct history of 
the ili»eahe extant. It was to the genius of Parry that we are 
indebted for the removal of those errors, and the destruction of 
those prejudices which ascribed such pernicious eflfects to the 
use of the lancet in this disease. While according to the old 
doctrine of obviating gangrene and correcting putrefaction^ phy- 
sicians ordered liberal doses of bark, and such stimulating me- 
dicines as were supposed to possess antiseptic powers, and as 
ample an allowance of nutritious food and wine as the stomach 
and finances of the patient could l>ear, Dr Parry showed that 
the disease could be cured in a much shorter time, and with much 
greater certainty, by removing the febrile or inflammatory state 
of the sanguiferous system, by means of bloodletting, purgative 
medicines, and low diet. The soundness of his pathology has 
been confirmed by the success of the practice ; and in the pre- 
sent day, there is scarcely a sensible practical physician who 
would treat the purple disease in any other mode, than by blood- 
letting and purging according to circumstances, and the other 
parts of the cooling regimen. If any one requires further con- 
firmation of the excellence of this method of treatment, we have 
no' choice left but to recommend to him to stvtdy the cases re- 
corded in the work now before us. 

Acute rheumatism has been admitted on all hands to be an 
inflammatory disease, or one, according to Dr Parry, of increas- 
ed determination, Yet there is none, on the treatment of which 
greater difference of opiniop has been entertained by the most emi- 
nent and most accomplished members of the profession. Though 
the blood is almost invariably very sizy and cupped, — though, 
whether the heart contracts more frequently or not than usual, 
the circulation is always much disturbed, — though all the symp- 
toms are relieved by bloodletting, yet this remedy has been loudly 
and repeatedly condemned as one which alleviates without cur- 
ing, and protracts to an interminable length the duration of the 
disease. By others again the sweating system, at one time so 
much extolled, is represented as a useless or even injurious 
practice ; and the liberal administration of cold and cooling ap- 
plications is commended as an unfailing remedy. 

But of all the cures of ambiguous repute in this disease, none 
has received a greater degree of praise and obloquy than the 
Peruvian bark. By one party it has been extoUeci as a never- 
failing specific, fitted to every stage, and to every form almost 
of the disease. By others it has been censured as absurd and 
irrational in theory, pernicious in practice, and deleterious in 
effect. Though frequently employed shortly after its introduc- 
tion by Morton and others in the treatment of acute rheuma- 
tismi it appears never to have acquired the general confidence 
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of the profession, after the ddnbt expressed of its utility by 
Pringle, Cullen, and Heberden. 

Pringle admits, that though he had some success in giv- 
ing it early, he had not seen cases enough to recommend 
the practice;* Cullen pronounces it to be absolutely im- 
proper in acute rheumatism, and states that he found it ma- 
nifestly hurtful in the beginning or inflammatory stage of the 
disease ; f and Heberden classes it with remedies which must 
be considered as under probation.:): In opposition to this 
we have the experience * of Hulse and Fothergill, § and 
the elaborate researches of Haygarth. || The testimony of the 
two last is undoubtedly of considerable weight, as both were 
originally impressed with the idea so strongly inculcated by 
Cullen, that it must be injurious during the inflammatory state 
of the system, and while the blood still exhibits the bufFy coat. 
Fothergill had seen reason, in the relaxing atmosphere of Lon- 
don, to accuse blood-letting, and the evacuating system in ge- 
neral, of protracting the disease, or inducing a fatal termina- 
tion, especially in young persons— a conclusion in which he was 
afterwards supported by Willan and others. To prevent such 
results, he was induced, on the recommendation of Sir Edvtard 
Hulse, to employ bark first in his own case, and afterwards in 
his practice on others. From Fothergill the practice was adopt- 
ed by Haygarth, to whom the profession is indebted for a full 
and patient practical inquiry into the anti-rheumatic powers of 
Peruvian bark. . The reader may there find the results, and 
will read with interest the confident panegyric pronounced on 
this remedy, by the zealous and benevolent physician of Chfes- 
ter. The per contra side of this balance-sheet is shortly, but 
decidedly, given by Dr Parry in the following manner: 

** In one instance, nearly thirty years ago, of a patient who, a^ 
sometimes happens, had many successive paroxysms of rheumatic 
inflammation, which lasted several days, and then left a tolerably 
perfect remission, the bark did certainly appear to cure the patient, 
after the failure of sudorifics and other remedies, such as the expe-: 
rience of that day had supplied. 

•* In another case, many years afterwards, in which the patient 
was cured by another process, and in which I gave the infusion of 
bark, with sulphuric acid, merely to remove the subsequent debility, 
its exhibition for a single day produced a renewal of the local inflam- 
mation. And, when scarcely crediting the connexion of circum- 

* Observations on die Diseases of the Army, p. 160. London, 176dL 

f A Treatise on the Materia Mc(Uca, Vol. II. p. 100. 

\ Gulielmi Heberden Coromentarii. Editio Altera. Lond. 18C8. p. 346-34-7. 

$ Works of John Fothergill, M. D. London, 1784. 4to. On Weather and 
Diseases, p. lOd. ; and Use of the Cortex Peruvianus, p. 240. 

Q A Clinical History of Diseases, including Reports on Acute Rheumatism and 
Nodosity of the Joints, by John IIayg«rth, M.D. Bath and Lo*ulon, 1805. 
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tUnces, I repeated the same remedy after tbe oetaatton of the ijinp* 
toms, a precisely similar effect in a few hours followed. After thi§ 
second trial, I did not consider myself as justified in noakiog a far- 
ther attempt, and the patient continued free fttmi relapse* 

'* In a third instance, the patient had begun to take cinchona.st 
the commencement of a rery inflammatory attack of this malady; 
and at the end of ten weeks, was precisely in the sanae state as tlttt 
in which, under other treatment, he would have been in the first weeL 
A different plan was adopted, and the patient soon happily recover* 
ed. 

*' It does not indeed appear to me that the cases published plead, 
▼ery strongly in behalf of this remedy. The doses were so small, si 
surely not to have had much power over the malady, while on tbe 
other hand, in some of the cases in which it was administered, fatal 
iyroptoiTis appear to have supervened. This is extraordinary. We 
seldom hear of patients dying of acute rheumatism* In my own prac« 
tice, of thirty-five years, I have never seen an example of sudi an 
event in that malady. The inference, therefore, regarding cinchona, 
is not by any means favourable. There is much analogy to show the 
tendency of that medicine to produce excessive determination to the 
Tessels of the head. I am therefore, on the whole, disposed to con- 
sider it as having, in most cases, done nothing more than preluded 
the employment of the usual injurious practices ; while in those of s 
worse kind, in which the brain was apt to partake of the general in* 
flammatory state, this remedy, if it did not increase that disposition, 
at least prevented the early administration of more efficacious reme- 
dies. 

'* In three cases, Which I have within these two last years attend* 
M, and in which the disease had previously run out to a great length, 
and had either become chronic, or had extremely reduced the con- 
stitution of the patient, I have found cinchona produce good eflfects 
on the general health ; and I greatly doubt, whether, under any o* 
ther circumstances of this malady than those which I have stated, 
it will in future experience be found equally beneficial with other 



means. *' 



Under the head of Gout, we find queries and remarks on the 
difference between gout and rheumatism^ observations, cases 
and dissections, tending to illustrate the pathological character 
of gout I and cases to demonstrate the propriety and the eflScacy 
of depleting measures in conducting its treatment. It would be 
impossible, in the compass of this article, to enter into the con- 
sideration of a subject so extensive and so complicated as the 
nature of this little known disease must evidently render every 
inquiry concerning it to be| and we confine ourselves to the 
notice of an interesting case, which shows gout of the stomach 
to consist in genuine inflammation of that organ* The subject 
of it was an eminent surgeon, aged 47, who, after two fits of the 
gout in his lower extremiiiesi each succeeded by rheumatiam is 
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ihe hands, elbows and neck, became sick, comptained of beat 
and pHin of ihe stomach, increased by taking either solid or 
Huid aliment, and al ieno;lh rejected, by vomilinn', more or les« 
of what he awallowed. Tlie matters vomited were ot first brown, 
and clear, afterwards brown and opaque, and at length reddish, 
as if from admixture with blood. Noiwiihstanding the usual 
fitimulants, wine, fpirits, brandy, and goat cordial, the symp- 
toms became worse, and at lenj^lh terminated fatally. " The 
outside of the stomach had the natural appearance; but with* 
in, the villous coat was much diseased. The cardiac portion 
had more or less inHammacion, appearing in dark, red spots* 
and patches of various sizes, the intervals of which diminished 
towards the greater curvature, where the villous coat was en- 
tirely of this colour, — not extending, however, to the muscular 
coaL The diseased surface, on being cut, every where poured 
out blood. The great end of the stomach contained about an 
ounce of the same reddish brown, opaque fluid, which had been 
rejected by vomiting." 

Several cases are given which demonstrate the salutary effects 
of blood-letting in gout. 

It was, however, more particularly in his opinions on th« 
origin and nature of what are termed Nervous complaints, and 
in his practical measures in their treatment, that the specula- 
tions of Dr Parry on morbid determination were viewed in the 
light of fanciful conjectures, and wild and groundless innova- 
tions. It was not new or unusual to ascribe apoplexy, palsy, 
or epilepsy, or even water of the brain, to unusual fulness and 
vascular tension ; nop even was there anything extraordinary 
in perceiving something of this kind in insanity, and the vary- 
ing shades ot nietital derangement, though the treatment of per- 
sons in this unhappy condition was never in the least degree 
conducted on this principle. But it was certainly new to a- 
scribe ail instances of dazzling of the eyes, or coruscations ; gid- 
diness; ringing of the ears; the sensation of black spots {titi/s- 
eaepo/f/an^cs), floating before the sight; sickheadoch; tremors | 
that sinking and lowness which occurs in dyspeptic persons; 
even the nervous temperament strictly so called, or extreme 
tDobility of the muscular system ; and hysterics — to unusual deter* 
tninelion, or rather inordinate fulness of the vessels of the brain. 
Many physicians of deserved eminence had been at considerable 
pains to explain the nature of these complaints, and to show that 
they arose not from immediate disorder of the brain or nervous 
system, but from a sympathetic weakness of this system, de- 
pending on disturbance, derangement, or interruption to the 
process of digestion. In proof of this, we have merely to re* 
mind our renders of the ouserrations of Hoffmann and Whytt 
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on Derangement of the Functions of Sight and Hearing in per* 
fif»ns of the temperament named nnvousj * of the interesting 
Essay of Dr Fothcrgill on Sick-headach, t of the more recent 
remarks on that complaint by Dr Warren, J of the observations 
t>f Mr Ware on Muscn: Voli(antes^§ and various remarks by 
other anthorp, too numerous to recount. It was the great pur- 
pose ol' those authors to prove, that there wa9 a real distinction 
between these complaints occurring in nervous persons, (we 
regret to be obliged to use this ambiguous term so frequently )» 
and the same complaints appearing as precursory symptoms in 
apoplexy and palsy, or as attendants in continued fever and 
oUier ailections of the brain ; and it was further their object to 
>)iow, that these complaints were most successfully removed, 
not by blood-letting and other evacuations, which they con- 
tended were injurious, but by tonic or strengthening medicines, 
—by those which improved the digestive function, and by those 
which were conceived to fortify and establish the nervous system. 

It was in 178» that Dr Parry first ventured to question the 
irutii of these opinions, and that he attempted to show that 
nervous diseases depended on excessive determination of blood 
to the vessels of the brain ; — a theory which, he inform.s us, was 
adopted from the evidence of facts against all the prejudices of 
education and of universal opinion. A doctrine so much at 
variance with the established principles of the day, was not likely 
to be either readily or unanimously admitted; it was in t.nith 
fctrenuously opposed, sometimes with more violence than reason; 
and it has since undergone the severest scrutiny, which, in the 
opinion of its author, has served only to confirm its truth, and 
establish its claims to regard. 

It is inconsistent with our character to admit, without ques- 
tion or qualification, the assertions of any author, however 
respectable and however intelligent: but we are perfectly 
willing to concede to Dr Parry, that although some of his 
positions, with regard to the force with which the blood 
is propelled through the carotids, and concerning the air 
leged effects of pressure on these arteries, rest on ground? 
I ■ ■ ■ 

* Frederici Iloffinanni Medicinae Rationalis Systemaf. Tom. 4ti. &c. and. Obser- 
vations on the Nature, Causes, and Cure of those Disorders which are commonly 
called Nervous, H3rpochondnacaI, or Hysteric, in the Works of Robert Whyti 
3Vt D. 4to. Edin. 176a 

f lieniarks on that complaint known under the name of Sick He^ach, in Medi- 
cal Observations and Inquiries, Vol. VI. p. 103. or the Works of John FotbeigilTi 
M. D. 4t(). London, 178*. p. 597. 

^ Of Hcadachs which arise from a defective Action of the Digestive Organs^ 
By Pelham Warren, M. D. Transactions df the College of Physicians, VoL IV* 
p. 233. Lond. 18ia 

§ On the Muscac Volitantcs of Nervous Persons. By James Ware, Esq. F.IUS. 
Medico- Cljirurgical Transactions, Vol. V. p. 265, 
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which we regard as untenable, yet this does not invalidate thrf I 
general principle For which he virtimlly contends, that In mostf 
perhaps all, nervous disorders, lliere is an inordinate fulnesi 
and tension in the vessels of the head in general, and of the 
brain in particular, and probably an undue fulness or plethorS 
in the vascular Kysiem nt larj^e. In the present work he ha^ 
accumulated new proofs of the truth of his theory; and he hoi 
collected a body of evidence, pathological and therapeutic, from 
which it would require great ingenuity to draw any other con-^ 
clu^ons,^ than those which he has given. The arrangement 
tlow^ver is, from the causes already mentioned', necessarily con- 
fused, and prevents the reader from seeing their collective forcri ' 
distinctly. We shall do little more in the subsequent part of 
ihis ariifie, than attempt to show what are the prmcipal polntit 
which Dr Parry endeavoured to establish, and what are the 
means which he has employed to effect his purpose. ' 

Without attempting to enter Into a minnte enumeration of 
the various facts and arguments adduced by Dr .Parry on thi|j 
part of his subject, or dwelling on the many curious and usefilT i 
points in pathology and practice to which they lead, it may btf I 
said, on tlie whole, that his principles may be reduced to tKs 1 
three following leading heads: — first, that nervous diseases la j 
general depend on vascular fulness ,of the pnitor parts in whictf 
the nervous condition and symptoms take place, (pp. 266, 330j 
3^2, S36, 337,) ; secondly, tfiat increased determination or inor- 
dinate fulness is more common in the vessels of the brain than' . 
in tliose of any other organ, (p. 200, 267, 320, &c.}; and, third lylj j 
that this liability of the brain to increased determination or in-i J 
ordinate vascular fulness gives rise to several diseases dencH | 
itiinated nervous, which are commonly, but erroneously, sup- 
posed to be quite nnconnected with the state of the circulation.' 

To establish the first of these propositions, Dr Parry re-'' 
minds us, that in nervous complaints the symptoms of the generdf t 
affection, or what he regards as nn affeclion of the brain, sho». i 
themselves in different parts. ' Thus, in the alimentary canal/ I 
they show themselves by hysteria and vomiting; in the stomachy | 
(QiKWre, and diaphragm), by spasmodic dfflficulty of breathing; itt' I 
the BchneiderJan membrane, by catarrh or vascular fulness there ^ \ 
bOiI in the forehead, eyes, and hind-head, by nervous headachy J 
Accompanied with fulness and stuOiog of the nose, like the ei^* 1 
ftfCtB of cold, but coming and going off in a short time. Nervous I 
asthma is nothing but congestion of the whole mucous mem-t J 
bi'ane of the lung?, brought on by various causes. He con*'" 
tends that noise m the bowels of nervous palienls is not caused' 
by flatulence, because in snch cases wind neither passes up nor 

vol.. xjcv. tTo, 87. C c 
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dnwn, but keeps pace wilh respiralion, often following exactly 
everjr inspiration, because it is not necessarily accompsniecf with 
dyspeptic symptoms, and because it is neither aggravated nor 
relieved by such circumstances as increase or remove indi- 
gestion. He further adduces various arguments to prove, that 
tlierc is an analogy between nervous determination to the 
head and inflammation of a part, (p. S33); that inflammatorv 
and nervous affections equally arise from extraordinary stirau- 
lalion ; that nervous complaints have a period of exacerba- 
tion and remission eimilar to those of fever, (p.S3]]i and that 
many diseases called nervous are like those of an inflamma- 
tory nature, much relieved by discharges of blood. To the 
same purpose he makes a curious observation on the effect of 
corpnloney occurring In persons liable to nervous ailments, 
which we think we have had occasion to see confirmed, though 
it is not invariable or universal in occurrence. Indolent per- 
sons who become fat are not so apt, he thinks, to be afiected with 
these ailmenta a& those who remain thin ; and he considers it as 
highly probable, that " this preservative eflectpf fatistbc result 
of the natural process of fattening, by which astate of vascular 
fulness is avoided, and those irregular aiFections of the sangui- 
ferous system, and consequently of the nerves acted on by it, 
arc prevented, fatness acting like any other spontaneous evacu- 
ation from the blood-vessels." 

From these considerations Dr Parry infers, that all the com- 
plaints denominated nervous, appear to arise from irregular 
and unequal distributions of blood to different parts of the ha- 
bit, according to their fxcesi or deject, increasing or diminishing 
in an undue degree the functions or actions of the parts several; 
lif affected. And in the same spirit he represents general ner- 
vous irritability, showing Itself in unjust mental depression, 
spasms of various parts, &c. to depend on undue sensibility of 
the brain, produced perhaps by a plethoric state of its vessels', 
while actual coldness of parts is owing to deficiency of blood 
in their vessels. 

In corroboration of the second proposition, we find a great 
number of proofs advanced, many of which, we cannot doiibt, 
must be familiar to our physiological friends. We have only 
to remind them, that these proofs are either anatomical, as the 
short distance and direct communication between the heart and 
tlie brain, by means of the carotids ; or physiological, e. g. the 
commencement of heat after general coldness, first about the 
head, and afterwards of sweating ; the continuance of pulsa- 
tion In the carotids, when it is gone in die radial, temporal, 
and other remote branches of the arterial system ,' the pais of 
distention in the carotid and subclavian arteries during palpi- 
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tation or violent action of the heart; ddlrlum in ihc hot stage 
of intermittents, and of fevers in general ; the flushed counte- 
nance, sparkling eye, and throbbing temples of the early stage 
of intoxication ; and many other phenomena well known to all 
our readers. 

It was with the view of establishing the fact of this inordi- 
nate determination more distinctly, that Dr Parry appealed to* 
ilia well known experiment of compressing one or both carotid 
arteries ; and, as the possibility and the effects of this comprea- I 
eion have been equally called in question, he enters into an ela- 
borate investigation of the objections advanced by his oppo- J 
nents, and gives a full view of the proofs and arguments on J 
which his assertion is founded : — 1st, When a rush of blood is 
perceived in the ears, and each gust is synchronous with the 
si/slole of the left ventricle of the heart, Dr Parry has been of* 1 
ten able, by pressure on one carotid, wholly to stop the rush on | 
that side, while no change was perceived on the other. When 
the pressure was removed, the gusts in a few seconds returned 
as before. 2d, When any degree of pnin has existed about the 
neck and throat, strong pressure of the carotid on one side al- 
ways increased the pain In the other; — an effect which Dr Par- 
ry ascribes to the greater proportion of blood hydraulically com- 
pelled to flow through the uncompressed artery, while the com- 
pressed one is almost obliterated. 3d, Senbe of weight, and 
fulness of the head, and flushing of the face, he has often seen 
removed by pressure on one or both carotlds' 4th, Other in- ' 
stances have been mentioned in which existing maladies have 
been for a time removed by this compression ; and the effect has 
been in exact proportion to the precision and degree in which' 
the artery was compressed. 5ih, Dr Parry has seen hemorrhage- 
from the nose considerably moderated by this compression. 
And, 6th, It has been repeatedly employed with perfect success' 
to remove the hurry of spirits and rapid transition of thought' j 
depending on quick motion of the heart, and to induce calm" 1 
sleep. After examining, at some length, the effects resulting ' 
from tying the carotid artery, by Sir Astley Cooper and MrJ, I 
Travers, Dr Parry concludes with the following inference: ' 

" On the whole, it appears to roe, that the facts nhich I have ad-> \ 
duced are sufUcient to show, beyond ail reasonable doubt, the seat: I 
and morbid condition of the parts in those diseases usually called^ I 
nervous ; and the mode in which that conditiou is relieved by tliSi ] 
mechanical operation which has been described. *' , 

On the third proposition, that this liabilliy of the brain to, J 

increased vascular fulness is the origin of all nervous disorders 1 

of every son, and without exception; it is superfluous to dwell I 

Cc'J J 
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\oBgeTt «rier what we have slreflcly Inid bcrore our readers, on 
the other two. It is further aliuoU impoBsible; for a large 
proportion of the work is occupied with numerous interesting 
and pointed cases, all tending to establish the great general 
conclusion of the ingenious author; and the only mode in which 
n tolerable idea of their conclusivenesR can be obtained is, by 
cunsuluiion at lead, if not studious porusal. 

We truKt that the specimens which we have already giv^ 
will induce our readers to study the work itself, in which, we are 
confident, they will not be disappointed in finding much valu- 
able informaiion. Besides numerous cases illustrative of the 
opinions of Dr Parry on nervous ailments, and of his mode of 
treatment, ihey will find many good hints on hysteria, insanity, 
and menial derangement in general, illustrated by observations: 
on epilepsy, and its connection with hysteria, on the one hand, 
and with apoplexy on the other; on the several forms of apo- 
plexy, and their best mode of treatment ; on palsy, and its va- 
rieties, — ail more or less illustrated by cases and dissections; 
on sundry local affections of the nervous system, as loss, de- 
rangement, or imperfection of speech, of lastc, of bearing, af 
smell, and of vision ; squinting, double vision, ocular spec- 
tra; local palsies; sciatica; tic douloureux ; tetanua and cho- 
reo. The dissections are rather numerous, and highly interest- 
ing. Together with the treatment of the successful cases, they 
furnish irrefragable proof of the propriety, and the indispen- 
sable necessity of the antiphlogistic mode of treatment ; and if 
any one still contends for the exhibition of tonics and stimn* 
lants in hysteria and epilepsy, hopes to cure tetanus and chorea 
by anti^{)a»niodics, or drenm the lancet in serous or nervous 
apoplexy and palsy, we trust thnt he will at least look at the 
cases of Dr Parry before he writes nnmher prescription, anil 
commune honeslly and deliberately with himself, whether he 
could not more speedily, more certainly, and more safely cure 
his patients, by following the steps of that eminent physician. 

To conclude, this work is a rich mine of pathological and 
practical information. The ore is both excellent and abundant; 
but it is so strangely and whimsically mixed with the dross, that 
it retiuires more leisure and patience, than skill and ingennit^, 
lo effect the separation. Such as it is, however, it will form tht 
liOurce which, in skilful hands, may be made to furnish the pre- 
cious materials of a new and, we may ndd, a more correct sys- 
tem of the philowphy of diseases, and from which the judicioUf 
prtctilioucr will derive many valuable practical precepts.. 
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Prifcticul Remains upon luiHgexfioH i jiatliattarly o< counecie4' \ 
■with Jiilicjus ard Nervouf Affections i^ the fimi anit otkeff I 
purli 1 including Observiitions upon the Dim/rders and Oisdasf^ I 
t^ the Stoiaach a^id Snjitrior Fwis of ihp Alimentary CartalM , 
Jil^tre/ed by Cases, jiy John Howsiiir, Assistant Surgec)) I 
^o the St George's Inlirniary ; Meajiber of the Jloy^l CciV I 
lege of Surireoijs and MetUco-Chiriirgical Socitty of I^oQv ." 
lion ; Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh j Society IVIedi* 1 
caleD'li^inulalioii, Paris; Menibrc D'Hoiineiir de la SocietS' i 
pp\iT les Scieptxs NatureJIes et Medicates a Dresde; Acsv ( 
tl^/nia Caesare^ Naturae Curiosprum, Bonn ; and Soctetatis' 
Ke^iae Medicac, Copenhagen, &c. &c. Loridciu, jirinted 
for Loijgm^t], Hurst, ^A:es, Unne^ Jlrpwii, and Green, Piit>i I 
tjeraobter-liow. (SSS, 

'I^HE author of this little wock has tlie niet'it of conceDtratln^ 
•*- within » very narrow coni)m^, a ^reat deal of useful iiH 
structiun, bolh on the pathology and on the treutment of th^ 
diseases of which he treats. It consists uf two divisions | tlt<^ 
first cbiefly didactic, cmitaining generul observations on ihs j 
pathology and treatment of the diseases of the aliineatary 0%^ 
nal, disposed in tiiree hundred and seventy a))lioristrcal or na^ 
rotive propositions; tjie second entirely practical, conttiinine J 
Iwenty-niiiecq^es illustrating the symptoms and effects of vo^ ] 
rious diseases or accidents luciilent to the alimentary cana!^ ' 
generally with, sometimes without, dissection. 

The fiist division of the work comprehends two parts, eucli 
subdivided again, according as it considers the p:ithology anil 
symptoms, or the treatment of diseases. In the first part, ?rn j 
Howship discusses the following subjects] relaxed uvula, in- I 
flommation of the tonsils, putrid sore tliroat, chronic tumour of 4 
the tonsils, variolous or other exantliematic inHammation of th(f j 
throat, abscess and ulceration of the throat, ulceration of tb^ 
larynx, and of the cesophagus; palsy, spasm, polypus, pouch dP 
the (Bso])hagus; sivksmodic, permanent, and scirrhous stricture I 
of the ccsoplmgus. In the sectmd part, which Mr Howship ' 
commences with a brief view of the organs and process of dl^ j 
gestion in the animal world at laroe, the disorders and organic 
maladies of the stomach and Hppt:r pan of the intestinal canal 
eome under consideration, in the fijllowiny order nearly. 
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Spasm of tlie stomach, sympathetic disturbance from affections 
ot the brain, and conversely affections of the head from disor- 
der of the stomach ; dyspeptic symptoms from vitiated secre- 
tions, from external violence, from drinking and other forms of 
intemperance; inflammation, acute and chronic; spasmodic and 
ffouty affection of the stomach ; dyspeptic and other complaints 
from disorder of the liver, from retention of bile, from oilmry 
concretions, with their occasional consequencies ; dyspeptic 
symptoms from affection of the spleen ; then organic affections, 
fitrictly so*caIled, as polypus, ulceration, scirrhus and scirrhous 
ulceration (cancer) of the stomach ; and, lastly, capillary he- 
morrhage from the stomach, and that injury which results from 
swallowing boiling water. 

' Of these various diseases, of their susceptibility of removul, 
and of tlie means to be employed for that purpose, Mr How- 
ship has given a succinct but perspicuous and instructive view. 
Ot* the greater immber, examples have occurred in his own 
practice, and he therefore speedcs with the authority and re- 
sponsibility of personal experience; but he has not failed- to 
avail himself of information from every creditable source, 
with the view of illustrating and enforcing the accuracy of the 
principles which he delivers, and the soundness of the practiail 
precepts which he inculcates. In composing his work on this 
plan, he has so much condensed his matter as to render 
any detailed account of its contents very much out of the 
question. Without attempting, therefore, to give any thine 
like a complete view of these Practical Observations, we shau 
merely select one or two topics for very general remark, with 
the view of showing our readers what they may expect when 
they come to peruse it. 

In the first part, one of the most important isubjects that 
meets the attention of the surgical reader, is the chronic .tu<* 
mour of the tonsils, and the means of removaL This disease 
which consists either in chronic enlargement or infla«umation cf 
the tonsils, or in a hardened enlargement, the result of repeated 
ftcute inflammation, may either come on slowly and graduaUy 
in the habits of relaxed subjects, chiefly women, or it may re* 
main as the consequence of repeated attacks of acute infla&Eimih 
X\on {Cynatiehe tonsillaris, Cullen; Paristhema, Ckx>d)», Mr 
Howship does not inform us what is the nature of this tumour; 
whether it consists chiefly of coagulable lymph interslitliJly 
efTused, or of new and peculiar matter. But it is* certain that 
it gives rise to great and serious inconvenience. 

<' Although the feverish synoptoms be removed, the consequent 
tumour remains, and may not only continue as an incMveniencei 
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but slowly Increase, until wkliout local paTn, llie fame distressing 
and alarming con sequences lafce place ihat hnve keen already jioml- 
cd out es the occasional attendants upon acute intlammatiiin. Scvt- 
ral such cases 1 liavc seen, a!1 in females of delicate cuniititiitiiin, 
and all the result eillicr of ftvcr or severe cold. The most remark- 
«Ua of these was one in which it was eventually neceKsary to pre- 
-WCat more serious cnn^etjucnces by an operalion, by wiiich the 
fburgi'at of the two tumours was removed ; which operation, although 
one of considerable diHiculty, succeeded tnoM happily. " 

Tlic operation is certainly not easy ; ami though Mr Clievali- 
cr called the attention uf tiic prolesbion in 1812* tu a niellmtl hy 
wUIeh he imagined it woiiliJ be Tacililated, wc have often licurll 
doubts expressed both of its expediency and of its practicability. 
Fur our own part, we entertain doubts of neither. Dilliculties 
there certainly are, ub there arc in all operatlone; hut these it 
U at QDce tlie honour and the interest of the surgeon to over- 
come ; and we do not belong; to that class of persons, who ro- 
gai'd Uiem as insuperable to moderate dexterity and consider- 
ftble perseverance. Two modes of removing enlarged tonsiU 
liave lieen proposed hy surgical writers, the one by lif^aturv, 
.tbe other by ttic knife. Mr Howsbip, for good and obvious 
reasons, prefers the former, which he has practised with perfect 
success. He abandons, however, the technicai formality of die 
old method by tlie double cannula, as disagreeable and incoor 
vcnient, and triisl£ more to manual dexterity ^han mechanical 
or instrumenlal aid. 

" In one instance, " says he, " I removed, by operation, a very 
enlarged tonsil, by simply passing a ligature round its basis. The 
ligature used was whip'Cord ; a simple knot first made on unp 
end of the cord, the end so knotted was brought forward upon the 
other, and a single nonsc upon itself, including the other, was thus 
made, anil drawn upon It close to the 6rst knot. The running knot 
was then parsed along the ligature, so far as to leave a circular noose 
rather larger than the circumFerence cf the tonsil to be includ- 
ed. The patient seated in a proper light, the head held steady, and 
' the tongue depressed, I carried the noose of the ligature in my 
left hand through the mouth nearly to its place, and settled it 
accurately round the basis of the tumour by the assistance of a 
proper instrument. Then an iron instrument with a small ring at its 
end, adapted to push along the running knot, was passed along the 
ligature to the point where it reached the basis of the tumour. The 
tmtrument now held steadily, its handle being the fulcrum, the liga- 
ture was very cautiously and firmly drawn outwards, eo as by slow 
degrees to push the knot closer and closer without disturbing tlie 
position of the noose, till no more could be gained; the tightening 
ul' the ligature occupied near five miuutes. The iuiitrunient removed. 
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the end of the ligature was attached to the angljS of the moath bf 
atickiiig-plaatcry and tlic operation was finished* " 

Some additional particulars will be found in the account of 
the second case, p. 146, iu which tliis operation was performed 
by Mr Howship with the assistance oi Mr Heaviside apd Dr 
Harrison. This operation differs from tbe one described by Sir 
Chevalier in the third volume of the Medico-Chururgical Trans- 
actions, only in not perforating the basis of the tumour, and in 
the ligature being drawn to the requisite tightness at once, in- 
stead of gradually. It is sufficiently simple, and we are assured 
by Mr Howsliip that it was perfectly successful. 

The account of ulceration of the larynx is partial only and 
rather imperfect. In compensation, however, Mr Howship 
gives a good case with dissection, in which the membrane co- 
vering the arytenoid cartilages, and the upper part of the cavi- 
ty of Uie larynx, was greatly thickened, and highly vascular, se- 
creting matter and exhibiting the appearance of ulceration, 
though modified by the peculiar texture of the surface. Thje 
thyroid cartilage also was so firmly ossified that ^^ two Jcnives 
were broken in the attempt to cut it through ; and in order to 
inspect the cavity of the larynx, it was found necessary to di- 
vide it with a saw." 

The subject of diseases of the oesophagus is treated more fully; * 
and the observations on the pathology, illustrated as it is by se- 
veral interesting cases, will be perused with advantage. The 
most defective part of this department of the work of Mr How- 
ship, is in our opinion the medical treatment ; and this obser- 
vation applies not only to Mr Howship individually, but to the 
practice of surgeons in general in these diseases. It seems to 
be a general belief, that diseases of the oesophagus, such as ul- 
ceration, spasm, stricture, &c., admit of relief oy local means 
only ; and that all remedies which operate through the m^ium 
of the constitution or of the functions, are inert and frivolous. 
They seem to be unaware, that, though inflammation or local 
congestion is not always the cause either of spasm or pf stricture^ 
yet It will be found to make so important a part of both, tbi&t the 
itieans of abating or subduing them, will be found in all cases to 
be the means of a^cviating, or it may be of favouring the removal 
of a disease supposed to be organic. We must further remark, 
that every case of ulceration is both preceded and accompani^ 
with marks, however obscure, of local inflammation ; and that 
its degree and severity is always proportional to the violence of 
this local inflammation. It is for these reasons, that, in every 
case either of ulceration, or of stricture of the oesophagus, whe- 
ther proceeding from spasm, or, as it often does, from chronic 
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inflammation of the mucous membrane or its follicles, or t 
from scirrhous disorgauization, the tiimost attention ought to t# J 
paid to the management of the digestive fuDCtioHj and its d" 
pendent prncesseii of secretion and excretion ; and local detei 
niinalioti of blood ougiit to be obviated as much aa possibl 
by leeches, or by cupping between the iboulders, repeaCed a 
cording to its etfects on the Bymptoms. There are even ca 
in which a general bleeding from the system may be requisi' 
but there are few in which occasionnl or periodical local blet 
iiigs can be dispensed witli. In a future edition of his work, w 
suggest to Mr Howship the propriety of inserting a few speciW 1 
directions oh this subject in his 1 17tb paragraph. He has not [ 
omitted to notice in the subsequent one the necessity ot'attendu J 
ing to the stale of the bowels. '" 

In the second part, relating more immediately to diaorderB* 
the functions and change in the structure of the stomach, I' 
Howship ranks, under the head of sympathetic disturbance 
the stomach from aSections of the brain, the confusion of hea^ 
general weakness, and consequent vomiting of sea-sickness, i 
vomiting from injury of the head. The former of these gpinif 
he tells us, he has been led to adopt from fiersonal observatipj 
of his own feelings, and of the cpniplaints of others, when mufl 
St sea at one period of his life. He does not appear, huwevei; 
to have been more successful than others in the dispovery fl 
an unfailing remedy for this dislressing condition. Wine, s 
rits and water, and all the usual palliatives, as ether, eilerves* I 
cing draughts, &c. he mentions ; but none of these are invarial^ 
sudcessful. He however adduces a good example of the eifotf ' 
of strong emotion in removing this disordet in bis own persow i 
which deserves notice. ff 

" On one occasion at sea, in heavy weather, I was mygelf e:^ I 
treraely ill, sick, and lying down ; a sudJen noise aad conimutiM J 
upon deck «lrew my attention, when one of the oflicers running into J 
the ci(bin, told me the hold of the ship was all in flames. The iniK# J 
powerful impression in an instant took the lead; 1 jumped i)p, afif a 
alttiougb, almpsC by a miracle, the iire was extinguished, and the sht* 
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Conversely, disorders of the functions of tlie stomach mnTjl 

§ive rise to disorders of the head ; and Mr Howship h otie of ■ 
lose who, unlike Dr Parry, ascribe ciwiniDiing of tlie lieuijj^^ 
giddiness, and the nervinia complaint termed sick-kcaiiach, ^ -■ ■ 
tirely to imperfect or disturbed Uigiistion. We have had c 
cauion, in another article, to bring this subject undu 
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Mr H»w«l)ip, on the nnu linnd, n»d tl)e sirimt* fitru aiMimd 
4)y l*r I'nrry en thu t)tlii?r, we Coel perfectly iiicompetrai tode- 
eitteon the* iillimjite merits of the question. In support oflhe 
jrenrral «]iinion, Mr Howship speaks certainly with mndi 
rensoni anil with the lulditionnl urgument of four cases, tlie 
three first of whidi iilustrnies the power of bad digestion in in- 
diiciiR giddines*, swimming of the head, and gc-ueral langnor; 
nnd the second nhows the possibility of the same cause giving 
rise Ut threatening npopleKy. 

" Many such cases/ aaya Mr Howship, " I liave had under my 
Kiae, where 4 dietreuing switoming in the head and klBrming gitliii- 
iiu<s, or habitual attacki of most eevcrc bcadacb, were only attended 
with an ni>atliy of stomach, or total absence of desire for food, tad 
want of power to digest it if taken. In one of these cases a gentle- 
man had for this complaint long been in the habii of frcquenuy lin- 
ing blood by ctippiog, under the direction of bis pbyEician, and fdt 
at last as uneasy at the idea of the remedy as of the disease. By a 
course of medical and surgical treatment, to restore power to liic 
atomach and action to the bow.eU, the complaint in the head was 

fcrfoctly removed ; and from tlist4:imG to this (sis years) he has bad, 
believe, no return. In another, which, in severity at least, wasii- 
milar to the above, the correction of tbc habitual derangement of 
tlie stomach and boweU, and the removal of a disease from the lower 
extremity of that canal, entirely cured a complaint in the head of 
many years standing, which had frequently confined the patient tu 
his bed for days together. ** 

Those who maintain tJic gastric origin of complaints of this 
description contend, that blood-letting, and the whole of the 
depleting ^stcm, is not only useless but injurious; and they 
maintain, that however alarming these symptoms may be, by 
their resemblance to apoplectic seluurc, they may be in all cases 
removed, by improving the circulation and secretions of the sto- 
mach and bowels. 

*' A lady," says Mr Howship, " almost unable to wallc across a 
room without falling from this cause, observed to me, she had been 
advised to lose blood, but that expcrieneo had satis6cd her that 
would not answer, having on a former occasion applied leeches, when 
her giddiness became suddenly so much more alarming, that words 
could convey no idea of what she then sufftired for several succes- 
sive days, 'f 

Mr Howship, however, is not a bigoted advocate of the mere 
nervous sympathetic etfccts of ilie gastric ftnictions, on the ce- 
rebral circulation. While he inculcates the Ikcility of control- 
ling these coniplaints in their origin, hy mere attention to the 
regular state of the alimentary caiiol, he admits that, if tjicy do 
not receive a soasotiaMc check, they may lay the iijuudstiou v( 
serious disease of tlic brain. 
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" The conconiiiant derangement, " he remarks, " in the funclioArf 
o£ the brain, however, is of a more Berious character ;— a charactev 
that I have traced from so many different points of view, as to osceH 
tain pretty clearly, that if, from long iaaltention to the state of the 
stomach, the diEorder in the head continues to make progress ba> 
yond a certain point, it becomes a case of oppressed brain ; the cir- 
culation within the head languishes, the memory fails, irrcsistiblo 
drowsiness supervenes, in the midst of which the senses are still , 
watchful, til! at length the patient is carried off by the establishment 
of serous apoplexy, " 

The practical inference from sucli facts as this, winch we be- 
lieve are not cntireiy unknown to many of our readers, is, th^ 
it matters little, whence the apoplectic symptoms proceed — whe- 
ther from general fulness of the vascular system, or from disor- 
der of the ahmentary function, if they are present at ail. Thp 
medical attendant, in such circumstances, must not delay iii 
making nice distinctions about the nature of the remote causey 
but proceed to employ, with activity and promptitude, the usual 
means of relieving the apoplectic symptoms. 

The influence of disordered digestion is not confined to th^ 
circulation and function of the brain alone. It may operate on 
the heart, producing palpitation more or less violent; on the 
lungs producing asthma in various degrees ; and on the renal 
circulation, producing more or less derangementin the secretion 
pf urine. Each of these disorders is shortly discussed by Mr 
Howship. 

A curious and highly important subject is merely mentioned 
by Mr Howship in the text of his observations, (f7*, p. 69.) 
"We allude to the effects which take place in the organs of sen- 
sation and motion, in consequence of the habitual use of spirl- 
tous liquors, and which have been so well described under the 
name of Delirium tremens, by Dr Sutton and Dr Armstrong. 
We regard this subject as important, in consequence of the 
readiness with which it may be confounded with phrensy or 
cerebral inflammation, in consequence of the alleged difierence 
between it and that affection, and in consequence of the modes 
of treatment recommended by Dr Armstrong to remove th^ 
brain-fever of intoxication, being extremely opposite to the esta- 
blished practice of treating phrenitic inflammation. We regard 
the nature of this disorder as still unknown, and the treatment 
as established on no certain principle. We have known more 
than one case very distinctly marked treated as phrenilis, witb 
copious blood-letting and evacuation, with increase, rather than 
abatement of the spectral hallucinations, and finally terminat- 
ing in death ; but as we know not whether the fatal event was 
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to be wcritml to loo little or to loo mucli of this practice, It it 
undoubudiy the tafest course to delay giving any deddetl opt* 
nioi). The practice recoromenilcti by the experience of Suttoa 
aiit] Ann«rong is entirely opposite ; but whether it is ihe best, 
whether it is suited to very luild cases only, a certain number 
and kind of these cases being always, and ab origine fatal, or 
wlietfaer the essence of the practice consists in simply wiih- 
hulding the stimulus of the violent and unnatural agent which 
induces the disorder, we feel at present quite unable to say. 

Is tliifi disorder capable of being elucidated by dissection ? 
Ar;n>ironE; regretted the want of this source of knowledge, 
Mr Ilawship informs us that he has had repeated opportunities 
of asccrcaiiitn^ with precision the condition of the brain, and 
olbar viscem after death from t^is cause; but he has given th^ 

fiarticulars of three cases only, the 15th, 16ih, and 17th, which 
ic trusts may throw some light on this important disease. In 
*ach of these cases, the veins of thcpia mater were full of palt^ 
watery blood, and numerous globules of air; there ^as more 
or less serous clfusion between this membrane and ihe arach- 
noid; and rnorc or less serous fluid (from one to tliree ounces] 
in the lateral yeiitricles. XliCse facts throw no great ligb^ 
on the nature of this disease. They arc rather the e^ecU of 
morbid action than the causes. 

Jf wc could venture to speculate on a subject on which se*^- 
ral writers have speculated unsuccessfully, we would say, that 
die jwrt of Uie disorder, in \vhich (he brain, and the organs of 
sensation and motion were concerned, consisted in impt»iecl cirr 
culation, and the imperfect supply of arterial blood, rather than 
in any thing like iiiUnmniation. The first efiecta of iotpxica- 
tlufi are ti; destroy the equal ai|d unjforni distribution of the 
blood, — a fact of w|iich any one mity satisfj- himself, by observ- 
ing the pntc contracted features, the diminished temperature 
ana tlic incapacity to preserve the natural heat of the system,— 
of a person in the confirmed stage of Intoxication, — previous to 
complete insensibility. To ibis the increased frequency of th? 
contractions of the hcnn Js iio objection ; for they are, unless 
when aided by external heat, smaller and weaker than in th^ 
natural stale; and, in short, every clrcumstajice of this condi- 
tion of the system may be jiis^ly said to dcnolo impaired power 
of the heart to propej its blood; a languid vacjllAting et^teof 
the circuliition in general; and a very imperfect distributioii of 
blood to the brain in particular. 

Wc would funhcr remark in confirmation of this fact, thnt 
we have ktiowfi the same special hoUucinatione, apd l^c ^nt« 
extieme mubiliiy and trcmulousucss of the ucivous and muscu- 
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lit system, take place Aiore than once in consequence of extremo 
lodnea of blood, artificially induced ibr llie removal of diseases 
DBCennected with disease of the brain e. g. in pneumonia, ami' 
in the sudden and enormoux discharge of uterine hemorrhngei 
There appears, along with this state of the nervous ngents of tho 
einmtating function, to be a morbid fulness and distension oj 
^le sQinller veins ; but whether this is or is not the effect of tha 
disordered state of the heart, we feel unable to say. li is not im-^ 
probable, that it is to this venous congestion, as it may be term-t 
ed, that we are to ascribe the gindual effusion of serous Huict 
which is found, as Mr Howship shows, in the ventrictes, andi 
beneath the arachnoid membrane after death. 
' Mr Howship proposes nothing new or particular for the re- 
iBOyal of tlie brain fever of ebriety. ( ; 

Gouty action affecting the stomach, Mr Howship ascribes ttn 
spasm principall)', and therefore regards it as incspnble of beJ 
ing made the subject of anatomical proof after death ; and iit 
support of his opinion, adduces the authority of Dr Baillie and 
of Dr Hooper. 

" Upon this point, " he informs us, " Dr Hoopeb has in conver-; 
satioa acquainted nic, that lio does not conceive any spasmodic 
affections of stomach attributable to gout can ever be traced after 
death as such ; for that the stomach in gouty habits is usually Hatu-' 
lent and very relaxed ; and that although a person from retroccdeut 
gout may be seized with violent and terrible pain, referred to tiic 
stomach, with vomiting of a c otic e-ground-l ike matter, even proving. 
suddenly fatal, almost as if killed by a canon-shot, yet the stomach' 
has been found uniformly relaxed, exhibiting only patches of in- 
creased capillary vascularity on its internal surface. This he has' 
himself seen in several such cases ; and upon mentioning the matter 
to the late Dr Baillie, he observed, he believed it was sn, and that 
he had seen much the same appearances, and those only. Dr Hoopeii 
additionally remarked, that the violence of the pain was not posi. 
lively known to be seated in the stomach, although there was much 
reason to believe it to be so, for the semilunar ganglion might he iia 
seat; and that where muscular contraction without structural die* 
eaae is found, it may be considered the natural, or at least the acci* 
dental stale of the part, unconnected with any eAect of disease. " 

This is so much at viiriance with the results of the observa- 
tions of Dr Parry, to which we have already bad occasion to 
call the attention of our readers, that we must still regard it as 
uncertain, whether gout induces spasms only in the stomach, 
and would entertain some doubt regarding the propriety of giv- 
ing stimulants invariably and in every case in which that noblo 
organ was attacked- with gouty action. Our readers whi> wish 
furilicr information, will ijo well to study the strong fnCts of the- 
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cace, and ditsectioni; and observauons of Dr Pany, tn oonpari- 
»on witii what 1)r How^hlp has ttttHi atid especially witb tlie 
pM-Dsal of hU Iwentietli case, which is entitled, Grnay Spasm at 
the Stomach ; and we ihink, they will find tittle difBculty in con- 
cludinff, that gout may produce not only ^pasm, bat more fre- 
quently inflaramation when it falls on the stomach ; that in most 
eaus of gouty pain of the epigastric region, however similar to 
apttm it may appear, it will be reqaisite to be somewhat cen- 
tiou« in the administration of such stimulants as brandy, ether, 
&C.J and that a full bleeding from the system previous to the 
vat of the opiates and antispasmodics so generally and liberally 
administered, will do no sort of harm. 

In treating of the dyspeptic sjTnptoms arising from diseased 
liver and gall- bladder, Mr Howship follows Dr Heberden too 
closely in his history of the symptoms of obstructed gall ducts 
from biliary concretions ; but in compensation, he has referred 
to the cases of Mr Thomas and Mr Brayne, published in the 
Medico Chirurgical Transactions. Theseexamples show that the 
symptoms of this painful disorder are not in all cases the same 
as those described by authors ; and that they are liable to con- 
siderable variation from the size and sha))e of the concretion, 
ilnd its relation to the capacitj' of the ducts ; from the suscep- 
tibility of the subject to inflammation or not; and not a litue 
from the treatment employed. They may assume the appear- 
ance of ileus, or of intestinal inflammation in some severe and 
protracted coses. 

Mr Howship has treated at considerable length of dyspeptic 
symptoms arising from disease of the spleen ; and be adduces 
several cases in which the practical reader will find good in- 
struction. The observations of Mr Howship on this snbject 
.should bo compared with tliose of Dr Bree on Tumid Spleen, in 
the second and third volumes of the Medico-Cbirurgical Tran- 
sucUons. 

In noticing briefly the effecls of tlie ncctdental swallowing of 
Imiling water, Mr Howship differs from Dr Marshall Hall as 
tt» the actual nature of the injury and the cause of death. The 
latter, it is well known, thinks that boiling water is not con- 
veyed into the stomach in this case, but is arrested by spasms of 
the glottis and lai-yux, where it excites inflammation, and even- 
tual I v causes suf location. 

*' Tlie disscclion of one of the cases, " says Mr Howship, " pre- 
senlcd appearances supporting; this opinion ; but each of the instances 
now brought forward will, 1 tfiink, warrant an opposite conclusion. 
In the favourable case, it appears to me the extreme tenderness at 
the epigaeti'ium can only be cxplauied by admitting that the lluid 
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had reached the fitotnach ; nnd in the dissection of the futal case, 
the inner membrane of tliat organ was, for some distance round the 
<esophagus, lined with eRused lymph, 

" In another case also related, togelher with several instances of 
injnry to the stomach, in a former work, where a young woman pur- 
posely drank hoiling water, I had an opportunity of examining the 
stomach while recent, and found its inner surface gangrenous, and 
nearly black from violent inflammation. It appears to me of the 
utmost importance to be correct upon this point, as our practice 
must be entirely regulated by what we believe to be the seat of the 
injury ; and although tlie larynx may, and perhaps in every case 
does suffer, as well as the oesophagus and stomach, I cannot but feel 
convinced the latter parts claim our first regard, as bemg, in proba- 
bility, the principal seat of injury." 

From these specimens of this little Treatise, our readers will 
be enabled to form a tolerably correct opinion of its general 
merits. After what we have already said, they may be summed 
up IB this character, thai, like all tiie other writings of this in- . 
telligent surgeon, the subjects are of great practical importance,* 
and tliey are treated in such a manner as to bear directly oa^ 
the best and most improved method of removing them. 
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■aclitdl Treatise on ihe Arterial Sh/sfem, Intended to il!ux~^ , 
trale the Iviportanee of Studying the Anastomoses, in reference. \ 
to the Ratifmale qftke New Operation for Aneurism; and the^ I 
Surgical Treatment of Hemorrhage. With Original Coloure^^ 1 
Plans. By Thomas TuRNEn, Member of the Royat College'^ 
of Surgeons of London ; Lecturer on Anatomy ; and Author' ■ 
of " Outlines of a System of Medtco-Chirurgical Educa-'' 
tion," &,c. SiC. &c. London. Printed for Longman, Hurst, " 
Rees, Orme, Brown and Oreen; and J. Aston> Munchesler. 
1825. " 

'TIhe profound and elaborate researches of Scarpa on the \ 
-*- numerous mutual communications of the arterial system, i 
have shed so much light on the moans which Nature occasion- . 
ally employs for the removal of aneurism, ihaC a subject which,.; 
St the beginning of the present century, was at once the most^ 
obscure in its nature, and perhaps the most formidable in 
eflects of any in surgery, has now become the simplest and t.™ 
clearest, and that upon the tnanagement of which tlie surgeon 
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con calcutatP wirli thft {?rcaie*t pfcCtsroh. THfe' pfdrfl'dfit feifect 
ol' the learned Essays of tlie Itnlian anatomist Was ti^tefwaras 
[lOwerCully aided by ihc txcellent treatise of Mr Hodgson, 
fffidj above ii!1, by the bold and judicious example of several 
Englwh surgeons, who carried ilic principles so well explained 
ilt<o *ffect. The operations performed by Abernethy, Sir Asl- 
ley Cwopi^r, Cline, Lawrence, and Colics, bave proved to be so 
inany experiments demonstrating tlie truth and the practicab^ 
liiy «f the views of Scarpa. 

The views which have thus led to results so beneficial, 
cannot be too well known by every one who professes to under- 
stand the principles, and to practise the rules of surgery; and 
it is not only expedient, but indispensably neceKary in sttfdyidg 
the principles of the cure of aneurism, to be aware of the Extensive 
T^HOurces provided for this purpose by tlie coilnterat circnlalSon. 
It IS chiefly with the view of explaining this beautiful arrange- 
ment of nature that the present little work has been composed ; 
and it is because it explains it, upon the whole, distinctly and 
ii)^ceably, that we think it deserving the attention of oiir read- 
ers. A book on aneurism riierelyr after the learned and inter- 
esting inquiry of Hodgson, would require to be admirably done 
indeed, in order to have any chance of claiming atteclioii. 
Wiih this author, therefore, Mr Turner has not attempted to 
break a lance; but with more moderate, though not less useful 
views, he has confined himself to the exposition of that anatomi- 
cal distribution of vessBls,-on which the cure of aneurisuoj span* 
taneous or ^^rtificial, depends. His book may be regarded as 
the consiijeration of the limits within which nature has cfrcuiu- 
Bcribed the resources of the arterial system. 

The work is divided into three sections ; in the first of which 
the author enumerates, shortly and aphorislicaHy the principal 
propel LJes, anatomical, physiological, and pathological, of arte- 
ries; in the second he explains the origin, course, and distribu- 
tion of the arteries of the human bqdy; and, In the third, he 
treats of the practical application of the study of the anastomos- 
ing communications to the surgical treatment of aneurism ami 
hemorrhage. 

The first two sections are necessarily brief, as Utey are mert*' 
ly introductions to the third, in which Mr Turner enters on the 
consideration of the more immediate subject of his work, which 
he treats in a manner sufficiently minute and comprehensive. 
The manner in which he proceeds to investigate the subject will 
be easily understood from the following short extract : 

" An intjuirin^ student will not rest satisfied with being told, thit 
an artery may be surrounded and closed with a ligature, and that 
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the circulation can he carried o 

I his is accomplished^ and what 

ber regular luncliona are thus 

questions, he iiiu-t know, that 

tinA otherwise, have a mode of terminatton Dy anastomoses, or inoa- 

ciilations, id est, by communicating with each otJier: — it is by means 

of this arrangement uf vessels, that the economy or tlie limb is pr&r 

served, in c.ise of local pressure ; and that the circulalion is continU' 

ed, when the main artery ia rendered impervious by accident or 

disease. 

" If a ligature be applied to a main trunk (as the ftmoral), it ia 
obvious that the lower eKtremity would periah, if the blood could 
not pa«s by collateral vessels, — that is, by means of branches ori- 
^ioaiing from the trunk above, uniting with some of those whicb 
arise from the trunk, below the ligature. Thu? — it is by the anasto- 
mosing, in use dating, or communicating branches, that fatal conse- 
quences are prevented ; and though these branches are small at first, 
they will in lime increase in size, so as to supply the place of the 
original trunk. This fact has been long known ; but we are indebt- 
ed to modern surgery for introducing the scientific application of it 
to operative surgery — and for the refutation of thu erroneous opi» 
nion entertained by ihe ancients, that when a main artery is obstruct I 
ed, the limb must perish fur want of nourishment. " pp. 29-32- 

The whole inquiry, in short, resolves itself into the app[ic»- , 
iion of a very simple and obvious hydraulic principle, well know])i ■ 
both tn thenrelical rca^onersand practical observer?, of the mo* 
tion oC Huidfi in confined lubes. If, anion^ any system of coiib> 
municaliTi^ tubes conveying fluids, one or more becoine ob^ 
sirucled, the fiuid which wiis, previous to ihe obstru(!lion, convert 
ffi ihrough ihetn, passes after the obstruction ihrongh the others. 
To this principle in hydraulics is to be added the peculiar ae^ 
commocfating power with which the vessels of the living body 
are endowed, and by virtue of which they may he distended 
and enlarged to a remarkable degree, and sufficient to answer 
the great purposes of the circulation. It is in this manner thut 
the small arteries, termed collateral braiicheXf become gradually , 
enlarged, when the neifihbouriufj; arlerinl trunk is obslruciet^ 
and finally attain a size and capacity sufficient to maintain the i 
regular distribution of blood through the part.°, which the iia- 
iDediale brunches of the main trunk originally supplied. 

This arrangement and iiseffects are described by Mr Turnei\ 
-when treating of the collateral and anastomosing brunches df 
the carotid artery, in the following terms: 

" The anatomy of the blood-vessels shows, that the arteries which 
furnish bloud to one tide of the neck, luce, scxlp, and brain, freely 

■stomose with those of the other ; hence, unu of the carotid ar- 
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teriei ma; be obliterated with almoEt as little danger ss the main 
trnnk of either of the extremitieB, When a ligature \e placed on 
of the cummon carotids, an obstruction le get up in one of the 
four tatge arteries which transrait the blood to the brain. By ibit 
operatiiin we should cut off the supply from one-half of the neck, 
one-half of the face and scalp, and one-half of the anterior and 
middle lobes of the brain, — if the branches arising from the exter* 
nal and internal carotids, on one side, did not communicate with 
those of the other, the internal carotids with the vertebral, and eocne 
of those of the external carotid artery. 

" As it is, we see a direct route for the blnod into the respective 
branches of the external and interna! carotids, although the main 
channel (the common carotid) should be obstructed. First, the 
common carotid of the opposite side ( £) is open ; it divides into the 
internal (F), and external carotid (G). The first branch of the ex- 
ternal carotid is the superior thyroidtnl (5), which anastomoses with 
the opposite superior thyroideal ; and this is one channel by which 
the blood can arrive at the external carotid on the obstructed side. — 
The other arteries of the external carotid of one side inosculate with 
those of the opposite trunk ; the facial with (he facial, the temporal 
with the temporal, &c. 

" Besides the communications between the branches of the exter> 
nal carotids, the subclavian arteries send off important auxiliary 
branches, namely— the vertebral (11), which in their course distri- 
bute twigs to the deep muscles of the neck, and anastomose with the 
cervical and occipital branches ; — the inferior tliyroideat (] 2), which 
inosculnlea with the opposite inferior thyroideal and superior thy 
roideal of the same aide : — and the cervicales ( 14), which unite with 
bfanchea of the occipital and deep muscular twigs of the verteHral. 

" Thus the channels open for the passage of the blood to the 
neck, face, and scalp, are, the united common carotid— the verto 
bral arteries. — the inferior thyroideal — and the rami cervicalei, 

" Within the cranium, the inusculaiions between ihe branches rf 
the internal carotids are numerous and free, and the carotids boss- 
tomose with the branches of ihe basilar, which is formed by the 
us a particular connexion 
of the anterior and posterior 
noses mentioned is so free, thiit 
if coarse injection be thronn into one carotid, ii will not only fill alt 
the arteries of the brain, but will pass down the opposite carotid bihI 
the vertebral into the aorta and subclavian arteries ; and if wax be 
thrown in by the subclavian, it will circulate through the brain, and 
return by the opposite vertebral and the common carotids," pp, 
71-74.. 

Mr Turner examines successively the circumstances wWch 
render the operation of applying a ligature for anturi^rDi proO- 
ticable or impracticable, expedient or- inexpedient, in the case 
pf the porta, the erleiia innomiiiaia, the common «iiiDtid, the 
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cubdayian and axillary, the brachial, the radial and ulnar, the 
common iliac artery, the internal iliac, the external iliac, the 
femoral and popliteal, and« lastly, the tibial arterieg. The in- 
vestigation is conducted with deliberation and judgment; and 
the- conclusions which he draws are illustrated and enforced by 
frequent appeals to cases in which the respective operations havfs 
been performed* Mr Turner has also added to the interest anil 
value of his treatise, by the introduction of several cases ncM: 
previously published, communicated to him by the kindness qjf 
professional friends. 

On the whole, we regard this short view as a favourable spe- 
cimen of the research and judgment of its author; and we are 
of opinion, that the surgical reader will find it by no means 
unworthy of his attention* : 



IX. 



1. An Act for better regulating the practice of Apothecaries 
throughout England and Wales, July 1815. 

ff. An Ajct to amend and explain an Act of the Pifty fifth year (if 
his Cate Mnjcsfy^ for better regulating the practice of Apothe* 
caries throughout England and fVaks. J//ly 1S2 5. \ 

^ I ^Hosx who are interested in medical legislation must be aware, 
^ that an Act passed the British Parliament last summer^ 
the virtual effect of which is to vest in a company of Apothe-^ 
caries the sole possession of the general practice of Medicine 
and Surgery throughout England and Wales, except within a 
few miles of London. 

In order that our extra-professional readers may see at the 
outset the magnitude of this measure, they must understand, 
that by general practice is meant that union of the practice of 
medicine, surgery, and sometimes pharmacy and niidwifery, 
which forms the profession of the Junior Fellows of the .College 
of Physicians, and almost the whole Fellows of the College. of 
Surgeons in Edinburgh, of a great proportion of the graduates 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, — of the licensed Snrgeons of the 
Colleges of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin ; — and 
last and least, of the thoroughbred English Apothecary* . \ 
One would iinagine that good and substantial cause musjb 
have been seen, for making over to the least qualified of these 
practif ionen ^^ights, whipli long usage bad s)iaired between them 
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and ihcir betters. Yet neither in the opinion of amy other 
branch of the profession, except (ho opothecnries themselves 
nor from their own showing in ihe preRmhle oF their bill 
broU|;ht into the House of Coninions in 1»IS, does it ap- 
pear that a strong reason exists for a corporate association at 
all, much lees for one which cannot he calied by anj name w 
property as by that of a monopohzingcompauy. Aad after be- 
ttnwing no little pains on the subject, we have been unable to 
(liBCover a better reason for the parsing of the bill, than its «!• 
ficient cause; to wit, the exislonce of a House of Commons, in 
which it is possible to wheedle over a few resolute votes, and 
so carry through Parliament a measure whose nature, ten- 
dencvi and. exifitence, are unknown to the great majority of tbe 
members. 

Some people indeed have hinted to us, that the present may 
be one of a system of measures lately enacted, which are sup- 
posed to fchow on the part of the English members a disregard 
of the prepossessions, feelings, interests, and claims of i^cot- 
land. But we arc most unwillinf^ to admit any such connexion 
or even any such disregard at all. It is no doubt true that the 
Apothecaries' Act infUcts a far more vital wound on this than on 
any other part of the empire. It is also highly probable, to say 
the least of it> that the Apothecaries knew that very well. For, 
while they exhausted themselves in professions of openness and 
liberality to the chartered English corporations, who they felt 
could, ip the case of interference or presumption, annihilate 
them in a twinkling, — they breathed not a whisper of their pro- 
ceedings to the Scottish Universities and College?, whose inte- 
rest is much more deeply at stake, and much more diflicuh to 
puard. But we are ready to believe that Parliament knew lit- 
tle of all these things; that it laboured under the misconcep- 
tion that the measure concerned the interests of England only; 
and that it will listen to our complaints whenever we have sa 
opportunity of submitting them. We believe so ; because when 
the apothecaries were caught in the act of smuggling tlieir 
Amended Bill last summer, the House resolved it should con- 
tinue in force for one year only, and that a fair inquiry should 
be made during the present session. We take up the subject, 
therefore, in the hope that we may be able to make some state- 
ments, which cannot with decency be propounded so broadly 
by our Colleges and Universities, and which at the same time 
may convey the news to their old pupils now scattered over 
England, and rouse them to stand forth each in defence of his 
uld seat of learning. 

A« the foUoviing exposure may not be very palatable to the 
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Asanciation, a distinct boundary must be drawn, before we pro^ ' 
ceed, between itseirand its members. We have the honour to 
be Bcqtiainted with some of them, and have heard of others^ 
who are ornaments to ihcrr profession, and for whom we enter- 
tAin every respect. But few of these are of the truo breed of 
E'lglish apoiheeary, iui;h as the Bill of the Association is in- 
tended to perpotUHie. If any of them should feel hurt at what 
m-iy be said of ihe Association, we shall be sorry for it, — sorry 
that we must offend them, and doubly sorry that we have beeti 
mistaken in that part of our opinion which gave them credit tor 
liberal views wnd enlightened understandings. 

Thai the object of the Associated Apothecaries may be dis- 
linctty seen, it is right to trace shortly the history of their whole 
proceedings from first to last; which we are enabled to do in 
consequence of their Committee {of 40 chosen men) having, with 
singular simplicity, but not till they carried their point, pub- 
lished a minute account of their whole privy transactions. It 
is varnished all over, indeed, with a fair compound of public- 
spirited motives, without a single grain of self-interestedneas. 
But if this covering is stripped ofti the facts will speak very 
plainly of themselves, even without such a colouring as we 
mighi he justly entitled to substitute. 

In 1813 they .ipplicd for a Bill to form themselves into a 
chartered company, with power to practise medicine, surgery 
and midwifery; to examine and grant licenses for such prac- 
tice; to prosecute and root out at! who practised without their 
license; to examine and license assistants to practitioners, ap- 
plicants for apprenticeships, chemists and druggists, apnthr- 
Cory's journeymen, and female midwives; to settle among thcir- 
sefves by bye-laws what course of education should be required 
of candidates; and the only bodies whose rights were to be re- 
served were the Lindon Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and Society of Apothecaries {whose power extends only a few 
nii)es round London), and full surgeons or apnihecnries in the 
Koyal army and navy; while Scottish and Irisli practitioners of 
every deiiominalion, members of the London College of Sur- 
geons, not resident within its hounds, assistant-surgeons in the 
King's Army and Navy, all medical officers of the East India 
Company's service, in common with quacks and female midwives, 
were to lie driven in one her<! off the rich pastnrage of Kng- 
land. Some Irifiing amendments were subsequently made on 
tills hill when it was brought into Parliament; but even i» its 
amended state it w:is universally disliked; and it was therefore 
withdrawn after the first reading. 

From that time for two years afterwards, the Associolion had 
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« good deal of coqnettinfr with the Colleges of Physicians and 
iSurgeonit, nnd the Apothecary's Society of London ; and this 
naturally ended iu a tinion with its nameMike, by sufferance 
rather than by Rpproral of the two Colleges. In consequence, 
a bill was eventually passed in 1815} extending the dominion 
of the London Society of Apothecaries over England and 
. Wale«9 And empowering them — to search apothecaries' shops 
for bad drugs, — to examine and license every person who in- 
tended practising either as principal or assistant after the fa- 
shion of an English apothecary, — and to prosecute and fine all 
interlopers. The qualifications of candidates were besides laid 
down in the Bill as consisting of a five years' apprenticeship to 
an apothecary, with such farther studies as the Society might 
please to account ** a su£Bcient medical education. ** And the 
only rights reserved were in favour of the two London Col- 
leges, the two English Universities^ and the Chemists and 
Druggists. 

- ** Thus, " observe their Council, ** thus ferminated our ar* 
iduons but unsatisfactory struggle, — thus did the bill pass, but 
«bom indeed of its fair proportions ! " With such a speci- 
•men of tlieir ideas of symmetry before it, with a bill of *^ fair 
proportions," which frightened at the very ^ first sight- even 
the House of Commons, the Legislature might have known 
what the taste of the Association was, and have kept a closer 
watch over the harsh creations of their study. They have 
been compelled, indeed, and that most reluctantly, to soften 
down the asperities which offended the eye of the chembt 
and druggist, as well as that of the English Colleges and Uni- 
versities. But in the view of every one else their bill is as 
deformed as before, and appears as unlikely to benefit English 
medical science and practice in any way whatsoever. In the amen- 
ded act of last year, which it is intended if possible to make per- 
petual in the present Session, a reservation has been introduced 
in favour of Surgeons and assistant*Surgeons of the Royal 
Army or Navy, or of the East India Company's service, and 
likewise of army apothecaries; who are all to be placed on a 
footing with the licensed members of the Society. And the 
Society is farther enjoined to admit, as equivalent to its owm 
apprenticeships, five years' service with a member of any of the 
three Colleges of Surgeons. The first clause is certainly a 
great boon, and could not have been wrung from them without 
many a groan ; but the other is a dead letter, so far at least as 
concerns Scotland, asj^ve years' apprenticeships are very little 
known here ; and therefore their bill is almost as ill- favoured 
4nd hurtful as ever; 
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Let us mark, in Liie first place, the reasons of State wLlcH 
call for a " Society of Apothecaries of England and Wales. '* 
The preamble of their original bill sets forth, besides other , 
more vague statements, — that the character of the English apo- 
thecary is degraded by quacks and midwives usurping it, — that 
^ reason of this de^-adaiion " few apprentices are obtained^ 
and the general state of the apothecary's profession is nece»* 
sarily becoming worse, and the medical departments attached 
to his Majesty's army and navy and colonies and the mer* 
chaat service, which have been principally supplied with prac- 
titioners brought up under apotliecaries and surgeon- apothe- 
caries, have suffered, and are Jikely still more to suffer, from 
the increasing difficulty of procuring practitioners properly edu- 
cated for such departments." 

This cunning climax seems to have had the effect they look- 
ed for. There has hardly been a period in Parliamentary his- 
tory when the Legislature welcomed so warmly any project fot 
bettering the army, navy, colonies, and merchant service, as at . 
the time the bill was introduced. To have all this done at on^ 
sweep was too tempting an ofier to be resisted j and the apo* 
thecaries therefore did well to put it in the front of their peti- 
tion. But were the facts proved before the two Houses? Did " 
the apothecaries show that they chiefly supplied the Slate with 
inedical ofUcersi that the medical establishments of our armies < 
and navies were losing character, and that they were losing 
character by sympathy, because the apothecaries were losing 
dieirs? It is impossible: There never was a more barefaced ' 
imposition practised on the credulity of Parliament. It Is a ' 
notorious fact, that our public medical establishments were at | 
that time the pride and boast of our country, and that they | 
never have been higher in repute than between 1813 and 1821, ' 
in which last year for the first time the Apothecaries' Act could i 
possibly sfidcl them. It is notorious, that they were filled up ' 
in a great measure, not by apothecaries, but by (gentlemen edu- ' 
cated at the academical and surgical schools of London, Edin 
burgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, — that a preat proportion of the ' 
Oiediciil officers who have distinguished themselves were bred 
in Scotland, — that whatever was gained (and nothing ever was 
lost) to their character flowed from the increased qualifi cations 
required by these bodies and by the Medical Boards, — that no ' 
part of the improvement could be traced to the apothecaries, 
as indeed was impossible when by their own confession they ' 
were becoming every day more and more degraded. It is no- 
torious, that the number of practitioners sent yearly from the 
above-mentioned schools could have supplied the slate with at 
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leant twice the necessary number of gentlemen bodi able and 
willing for the service; and that, although every apothecary's 
apprentice who had risen to employment in the medical service 
of the country had been cashiered in one day, their places 
would have been filled with better men in a month* 

The association complains that the character of the English 
apothecary is degraded by unqualified people usurping it. 
And pray is a legislative enactment the right remedy for that 
evil ? will not the true apothecary be better advertized to the 
public by inward worth and substantial endowments than by 
outward paraphernalia and legislative bills? In short, — for the 
question amounts to this, — can quacks be put down by act of 
parliament ? Never . — Never at least by the establishment of a 
monopolizing company. There is an abundance of such per- 
sons in the regular profession ; they abound even among well- 
bred apothecaries; and the Apothecary's Act, coupled with their 
narrow, illiberal bye- laws, is calculated much less to replace 
quacks with apothecaries, than to transform apothecaries into 
quacks. 

' But we cannot get apprentices, they add. It is no doubt ve- 
ry useful to the apothecaries to have apprentices. They cost 
less than journeymen ; or rather are a source of profit ; and 
(hey do the shop-work almost as well. The young ones are 
good for running messages and compounding pills; the elder 
ones for relieving their masters of poor patients, dressing 
sore legs, holding the tray at operations, and chastising their 
juniors.- But the apothecaries likewise take it for granted that 
these are all very profitable occupations for a young man dor- 
hig the five first years of his medical studies, and that the on- 
ly reason for their being less coveted than formerly is an un- 
willingness on the part of the student to put himself under a 
master who has been insulted by quacks and mid wives usurping 
his character and profession. Did it never strike their voters 
in the Commons, with Mr Brougham at their head, that apo- 
thecaries' apprenticeships were falling in demand, — because pa- 
rents had unluckily found out, that their children could get 
higher qualifications and a more respectable rank in society by 
spending their youth very diiFerently ? Did no member of the 
Association ever happen to dream, that the great cause of his 
lessening respectability is his own narrow, trade-like educa- 
tion ? 

We are thus led in the next instance to inquire what provision 
the Act and the Society's bye-laws together are to make for the 
breeding of apothecaries, — in other words, what is the Society's 
notion of a well* educated general practitioiier? The Act requires. 
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thai every can did ate for exnminalion shall haveserved a fiveyearsi' 
apprentice»liip, anrf received " a sufficienl medical educalionj" 
and the Society defines a &ufiicieiit medical education to conJ 
sist in a knowledffe of Latin ; in aitenilanco on Lectures on Ana- 
tomy and Physioloi;y, (two courses), the Theory and Practice of 
Metlicine, (two courses). Chemistry, (one course). Materia Me- 
dica(onecourge); and lastly, in frequenting the medical practice 
of an hospiial for six month*!, or of a dispensary for nine. Ic 
is necessary to add, that in London a cmirse means a course' 
of two or three lectures a week for four months; and that twa 
are delivered successively between October and May inclusive. 

As the candidate may and therefore generally will attend 
these four courses in a single season, it is evident that the So-' 
ciely propose teaching their youth chiefly by apprenfii:eBhip. 
Accordingly, in a paper written for them in their Transactio)!* 
by a Mr Alcock, one of their number, a very pleasing picture 
is drawn of a well-spent apprenticeship. Mr Alcock's abstract 
of an apprentice enters his ideal shop a gifted and intellectual 
boy, proof against every temptation to vice and to amusemeMl; 
lives five years with a patriarchal apothecary, learning from 
him not only alt manner of medical and surgical knowledge, 
but likewise Latin, French, Drawing, Natural Philosophy, 
English composition, nay sometimes Greek and German too; 
and then walks out of the shop to sweat himself into condition 
for his trials by running over the public courses mentioned 
above. Of this glowing picture nothing farther need be said, 
than that we shall be delighted to see it realized, and that when 
we do, we shall willingly surrender to the Society of Apotheca- 
ries the whole niedicnl education of Enj^land and Scotland alsi , 
And are we to be told, in the present day, of the advantages, 
nay, of the necessity, of apprenticeships ? When many of the 
longest heads in the country are convinced of their usefessness, 
even for the handicraft trades, will the Legislature encourage 
the error that they are necessary for a libend profession i We 
happen to know something more of medical apprenticeships 
than the Society of Apothecaries chooses to avow; luid since 
such false notions have been insinuated hito the public ear, we 
must slate our knowledge plainly. 

There is not a situation in which a young man is more like- 
ly to reap the full fruits of a well-spent apprenticeship, than in 
our own city. A surgeon here is. in every essential point re- 
lative to medical practice, a London apothecary; and the a\>- 
Erentlces of both are theretijre so far on tiie same tbotmg. 
lut an Edinburgh surgeon is of higher rank in society, of 
mure general knowledge und accoin^ilisliuicuts, and of more 
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liberal understanding. His apprentices, from the very be- 
ginning of their service, have always full permission, and are 
^ven encouraged by him, to avail themselves freely of the un- 
exampled facilities of instruction which lie at their command in 
every branch of learning, professional and collateral. And 
moreover, on account of the inferior extent of the city, they 
are always under the eye of their natural guardians. With 
these great advantages, such as the English apothecary can 
never bold out, we can give our opinion sincerely, that Edin- 
l>urgh apprenticeships do not answer their object. That such 
is the case, is shown by a fact, which can be proved by indivi« 
duals of the highest authority, — namely, that apprentices, when 
they enter on their trials, are found not to be on a par with 
tbo^e who have studied under proper directors, without serv- 
ipg an apprenticeship. And if the reason is sought for, it will 
be found, as we state from personal knowledge, that appren- 
tices must spend a great deal more time on mere manual oper- 
ations than is required for mastering them ; that their leisure 
hours for study are cut up and frittered away by frequent calls 
for their occasional, service ; that amusement being always at 
their elbow in the shape of merry companions, it cannot pos- 
sibly be resisted ; that a single idle lad taints the whole shop 
with idleness. Taking all these things into consideration, and 
passing over other cooperajting causes of less general influence, 
It is not to be wondered at, that they often regret afterwards 
their having been bound to masters at all, that they have been 
known to evade t eir indentures in order to study at their own 
hand, and that they will not stand comparison with their com- 
panions who have studied so from the beginning under proper 
conductors. One other important reason for the superiority of 
the latter must never bo lost sight of, — that, besides having 
their time entirely at their own or their conductor's disposal, 
they very seldom begin their strict professional studies till later 
in life, and thus spend one, two, or three years more in the in- 
valuable pursuit of general knowledge. 

. The only question then is, whether the manual operations 
acquired during apprenticeships can be learned otherwise. 
And here we are sure we speak the opinion of every candid 
man in the profession, when we say, that all, and more than 
ail, the manual skill in pharmacy acquired during apprentice- 
ships may be got by a course of practical chemistry, and two 
or three months' attendance at the shop of an hospital or of a 
chemist and druggist ; and that the little knowledge picked up 
of pathological dissections, operations and surgical instruments, 
^iU be got far better ia one or other of the numerous office* 
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attached to our charitable institutions. It is thus that our gra-v 
^uates and young surgeons, not apprentices, learn the manual 
operations. Nor are they found less dexterous at them thaa 
those who are qualified by a regularly discharged indenture^ 
. But we cry the London Apothecary mercy. There is some- 
thing else still which he teaches, and which is not taught by 
the system alluded to, nor in Edinburgh at all, nor any wher^ 
whatsoever except in an English Apothecary's shop. Thei? 
profession is styled in the bill an art and mystery. In what th^ 
mystery of the art consists may be guessed at from the follow- 
ing fact: — a gentleman of our acquaintance served a regular 
apprenticeship under one of the first surgeons in this city,-^ 
^pent some time as pupil to a well conducted dispensary, — acte^ 
six months as dresser in our Infirmary, — passed his trials foy" 
a medical degree and surgeon's diploma after the fullest pos$i<« 
ble course of study, — lived nearly three years, first as physi-r 
cis]i>' and then as surgeon's assistant, in our Fever Hospital 
Bud the Royal Infirmary, (places of medical education, which w^ 
have good reason to believe, are unrivalled by any other in Eiv» 
rope for practical instruction of every kind), — and while he eor 
joyed all these opportunities, neglected none of them: Neverthe- 
less, on subsequently going to the metropolis, he found he h^i 
still to learn the art of prescribing— according to the fashion of 
an English apothecary. He had to learn, according to Mr Alt 
cock's system, " to renew labels and make indexes," to put a do- 
zen ingredients in a mixture when two would serve, to make a 
pennyworth q\ drugs look, taste, and smell as if it was worth th^ 
half crown charged for it. This, to be sure, cannot be helped. 
The English Apothecary's code of customs is as unapproach- 
able, where his profit is involved, as the laws of the English 
realm. His fee must continue to come to him through the ol4 
muddy channel of mixtures and clysters. We shall inquiry 
by and by what public or private good is served by this my^ 
terious part of their trade. Meanwhile, we will venture to say 
that, mystery though it be, a diligent student may learn it all 
^n three months; that he will strip the apothecary's tree of 
knowledge of its whole fruit in double the time; and that all 
he learns after that is merely " resaignare, repurgare, re^dystt'*' 
rem dare.^^ \ 

But it is not merely an apprenticeship, it is one of five year's 
duration that the apothecaries insist upon. It is really impos- 
sible to look at this part of their bill with common patience, 
Can any thing be more preposterous than that a set of men 
struggling, by their own avowal, for gentility, should insist on 
liieir youth living for five entire yearsi in a world of bottles an4 
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galli-pots ? Can there be conceived a greater outrage to reason, 
th&n tliHt the Legislature should compel the students of n liberal 
profession to spend the five best yeiirs of iheir life in a shop ? 

It must lie understood, however, tlmt we are far from decry- 
ing apprenticeships altogether. There is a description of flu- 
dents who will never net so as to deserve the nami-, luilest 
under a compulsory system. There are a few masters here, 
and probably in London too, whose apprentices will be sure 
to do them credit at all times. But the apothecaries' orator, 
Mr Alcock, must not on these accounts accuse us of " direct* 
ing our weapons against the abuse of, and not against the bene- 
fits to be derived from, apprentice-hips ;" — not a bad specimen, 
be it observed in passing, of the Universal apothecary's lessons 
to his apprentice in English composition. We have said, and 
we can prove it, that the benefitj of an apprenticeship may be 
ail had in a much shorter time elsewhere. And if we have 
brought its abuses forth into view, we have likewise shown that 
they form an integrant and inseparable, and large part too of 
the system. But we do not for all that wish to exterminaie the 
system. We do not intend petitioning Parliament to forbid 
apothecaries' apprentices priiciising in England. We are quite 
VHlling to allow Mr'Alcock to communicate " all the benefits 
to be derived from apprenticeships," provided he will not ask 
the Legislature to arm his apprentices with the law against 
their betters. 

With regard to the other rule to be observed in rearing a 
thorough-bred apothecary, namely, the giving him " a sufficient 
medical education," we ii.tve very little to sny about it. We 
merely request the reader to attend to the double face which 
the Society puts on in the matter. For, on the one hand, ihe bill 
eays, candidates shall serve a five years' apprenticeship, and get 
a sufficient medical education; thereby plainly intimating what 
■we have been striving fnr, that serving an apprentiteshi|> is not 
a medical education. And on the other its organ, Mr Alcock, 
declares that an apprenticeship is e-<iv.\'j ihing, and all but a- 
TOWS th.ll the Sciciely's " sufficient medical education " is, ai 
we well believe it, a mere jumble and humbug. The plain in- 
ference must be, that an apprenticeship is not education, and 
that the " sufficient education" of the Society is naught- 
Let us now, however, leave the apothecaries for a moment^ 
and crmtrast with their system of tuition that pursued by the 
Other bodies whose licentiates ihey would exclude from English 
practice. The corporate bodies whom they are to drive away 
are the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, ana 
the surjjical Colleges of London, Edinburgh and Dublin. Ai 
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it would lead us too much into detail were we to take np (he 
CDU!<e of u!l these schools, we shall shigle out those of EJin- 
biiryh as being the objects of deepest interest both to us and 
to the party most concerned, the country districts of England. 

The medical degree of Edinburgh requires four years of 
medical and sur<;ical study, which, as they are passed at our Uni- 
Tersity, constitute, on a fair average, one session of six montha 
and three of nine. The subjects of imperytive study are Ana- 
tomy and Surgery, — Chemistry and Pharmacy, — Practice O^ J 
Physic, — Theory of Medicine or Physiologj-, Pathology anvK^ 
Therapeutics,^— Materia Mcdica and Pharmacy, — Clinical Me^ I 
dicine, — Midwifery and the diseases of women and children I 
(each for six months) — Botany for three months, — and an Hoa^ I 
pital for eighteen months; to which the student must add any J 
two of the five following — Practical Anatomy, Clinical Surgery^' I 
Medical Jurisprudence and Police, Military Surgery, and Nay I 
tural History; — each three months' courses. The last rule tl^' I 
intended to enhance the candidates ijualifications, and to alloi»* J 
him at the same time to suit them to his particular destination/ J 
Besides these statutory studies, many candidates attend coursetn 
of Practical Chemistry, frequent the Lying-in Institution, annjl 
Berve as dressers in the Infirmary, or as physicians' or surgeoul^fl 
asgistanis ; and all who are not apprentices learn the compound^l 
ing of medicines in the shops of surgeons or druggists. LaatlM 
!}■, they undergo an examination chitfly in Latin ; which, wbaptl 
ever some of our maligners may presume to say, is such as felpfl 
of them would like to ri.'^k, and such as sometimes throws badtB 
a fifth pert of the candidates. Over and above alt this, soiD#fl 
of them take advantage of the opportunities they posseatfj 
of studying the collateral sciences;, and many of them, befoiwl 
settling, repair to London, Paris, and Germany, and study fatU 
a season in one or more or all of these schools. Will any maq« 
presume to deny, that a system like this is calculated to mak#| 
a general practitioner, such as the plan laid down in the Apo^fl 
ihecaries' Act can never form ? J 

But this is not yet all. A very great proportion of our graiB 
dualcs who settle in England, as they are intended for the mo^J 
part forneneral practice, likewise study surgery out of the wat^B 
of the University ; and such students do generally add to thaHfl 
degree the diploma of the College of Surgeons of London onl 
Edinburgh. "• al 

The qualifications required of candidates for a Surgeon's IH^I 
ploma are a fair knowledge of Latin, three years study, atim^| 
dance on six monihs' courses of Lectures on Anatomy — Cheifl 
mistry — Practice of Physic — Theory of Physic — Surgery ' < M 
Clinical Surgery— Materia Mcdica — Midwifery — and iweivM 
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months ofan bo&pital — all under Professors of UniveTsUies, or 
membersof oneof the tliree Colleges of Surgeons, Tlieirstudies^ 
like those of the graduates, are dosed with an examination, not 
harsh or capricious, but so Revere therewithal, that of 428 appli- 
cants during four yenrs previous to lust July, more than a se- 
venth pari were remitted to their studies. This diploma has 
been long welcomed in the country districts of England as denig- 
rating the trustworthy general prftctitifiner. What does the Apo- 
thecaries' Society think of it? Would not even Mr Alcock, if 
his lile was in peril, prefer an Edinburgh grriduate or surgeon 
to bis own beau ideal of a London apprentice? 

And, by the way, this reminds us in good time of a very \m-y 
poriant fact, which at once puts apprenticeships in the right poinc 
of view, and which the Legislature, if it is not too late, would do 
well to weigh carefully. After the gradual withdrawingof vari- 
ous reservations in behalf of apprentices, the last code -of study of 
the Edinburgh College of Surgeons contains not a single clause 
in their favour. May we be permitted to explain for them iha 
reasons for the change ? They simply found, that although ap-> 
prenticeships were very good things sometimes, all their advanUi* 
ges might bedrawn from other (]uarters; theyfound on their triali 
days, that those who were not apprentices, had repaired to other 
sources of information ; and they saw, that their plan of exami> 
nation secured the requisite knowledge, whatever might be the 
way it was come by. Instead, therefore, of compelling each 
candidate to serve the customers, and till the purses of its Fell 
lows, the College does not even tempt him to do so by a singly 
boon. The -apothecaries' association was, we fear, all in a buzz, 
when we told them not long ago, that an Edinburgh surgeon 
was a man of more liberal mind and endowment than a London 
apothecary. W"hat do they think of it now themselves? 

Let us next look at ilie stale of the counties of England as to 
general practice, and the quarters from which it has been for 
Bome time supplied with general practitioners. 

The Associated Society of Apothecaries consisted, in 1622, oE 
about iSOO members, of whom fully 200 belonged to London. 
There were, therefore, in the counties of England, seven years 
lafler the act came into force, 1300 general praciilionere, who 
were genuine apothecaries. It may be easily conceived, that this 
number did not include the whole general practitioners ; in the 
first place, because it -would give a much larger proportion of 
inhabitants to each than the actual ratio ,- and, secondly, because 
it may be taken for granted, that a great number of mere bhop- 
men and druggists would join the association at its birth, partly 
to get ft name, psrtly to escape the sweep of its reforming 
hand* > 
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It is impossible for us to conjecture the probable smoiint 
neral practitioners not apothecniies ; but a. tolernbly correct esti- 
mate niny be formed of the number of £d in burgb (graduates who 
tettle in Eneland. The graduations during the Itut three years 
have been S*3, of whom J'-i* were from England and Wales. 
If we abstract from this number a proportion for those 
practisie as pure physicians, und for those who enter the servi 
of the army, navy, and colonies, there will still remain at a loi 
estimate 61, or '2\ annually sent back to practice in their natii . 
country as general practitioners. So that, including the Scotctlii 
men. Irishmen, and natives of the colonies, who also settle i^i 
England, we may fairly reckon that the English counties receiff 
from 25 to SO general practitioners from our University every, 
year. 

The number of surgeons who leave this for England withthfl' 
diploma of our College of Surgeons is not considerable, AiA-t 
probably most of thtm have also the degree of Doctor of Mflfi 
dicine. 'Die proportion of our graduates, who likewise takei 
with them the diploma of our College of Surgeons, is increasing 
every year. ; 

So much for the extent of the disqualification which it is in» 
tended to establish by the Apothecaries' bill. It may be I'igh^ 
too, to give a little insight into the relative professional cha^ 
racter of the persons discjualified. If, to convey to the general 
reader (whom we wish never to lose sight of at present) a correct 
notion of the professional spirit imbibed by an Edinliurgh gra< 
duate or surgeon, was as easy as to put hini up to the mystery 
of the art of an English apothecary, we shouhl attempt it wiw' 
pleasure. It can hardly be done, however, without greater d^ 
tail than our limits or the reader's patience would alli 

There is one effect of that spirit which we may notice short^' 
ly, as it is easily comprehended, is connected with an important 
point of pure practice, and therewithal is perfectly notorious 
to the whole profession. It is the simpbcity of their prescnp* 
tioiis and materia medica generally. The Phitrmacopeia of Edinr 
burgh is confessedly the simplest in Europe; and yet ther« 
has not been a revisal of it for eight years. Its contents, net 
verllieless, are beyond our exigencies. Of the articles containi? 
ed in it, those actually in general use do not exceed SO in nunit 
ber i and even a third of the 30 are of rare application. Tb;^ 
prescriptions made up from them are equally simple. Tliey 
seldom contain more than two active ingredients, often ob^<i 
one, and the vehicle is always the plainest possible. Ther«- 
(ire still among us, it is true, one or two straggling followers of 
the old school, who stick to tlie old plan of tortuiiiig the Ibrmi 
of their drugs ami the palates of ihcir patients. But such wbima 
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hare at length almost passed away. No one now fiears that, 
in his patient's eye, a dru^ will not seem a remedy, unless its 
very look and smell throw his countenance into convulsions. No 
one now conceives that diseases abhor complex mixtures and 
nauseous tastes. And an Edinburgh practitioner will no lon« 
ger hesitate to give his medicine in mere water, if it will serve^ 
or to please his patient's palate, if he can. 

We need not stop to contrast the present system of £din« 
bnrgh prescriptions with that followed by the English apothe- 
caries ; because they tliemselves acknowledge and lament the 
complexity of their medicines, and the quantity they say they 
must flood their patients with* The late manifestos in their 
Transactions and Parliamentary bills repeatedly take notice of 
this evil ; so that all we have to add is merely, that their sys- 
tem is not only a sign, but in so far likewise a cause of the low 
state of English physic, compared with that of the Edinburgh 
schools. 

It is an odd fancy of theirs, however, that the evil cannot be 
remedied without Parliamentary interference. In their first 
bill, they bad a clause empowering them to take visit-fees, and 
to prosecute for them ^* in such manner as they now sue for 
and recover their, charges for medicine. '' And the avowed 
object of this clause, as may be gathered from their Proclama- 
tion ( Trans, p. 121, et seq.\ was to aid in raising their gentili- 
ty to a level with that of the physician and surgeon, and to 
take away the obvious temptation under which they lie to keep 
up a reciprocal current of drugs and gold between their shop 
and their patient. Nobody can deny that both objects were 
very laudable. But it may be doubted whether they took the 
right road to them. 

Tliey would simplify their medicines, and lessen the distri- 
bution of them. Can they not do so without act of Parlia- 
ment ? If their patients must pay them for their attendance 
by a drug-^tax, is there any law to prevent them from levying 
the tax by the value instead of the bulk of the commodity, or 
from making the value follow the inverse instead of the direct 
ratio of its complexness ? When an apothecary is going to 
send his patient three doses of a mixture for the day, eacn in 
its bottle, and each with its charge, would either law or reason 
prohibit him from mixing the whole three in one, and chorg* 
ing -three prices for the additional trouble ? When all the 
world knows that his stock of Aqua Fontana is the chief source 
of his wealth, that the quantity served out represents by tacit 
agreement the extent of his dealings with his patient, why 
should he not frankly charge his fee upon it in its pure instead 
•f its adulterated state? 
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But they would also attain gentility. And we are willing ti 
lielp them ; for truly they seein very ignorant how to go abotK 
it. Cnn the Association be so little acquainted with the 
they aim ut, as not to know that a gentleman -practitioner cam 
not scramble for his fees in a law-court without losing < 
It is a hard custom certainly on particular occasions. Butrf 
none of the customs agreed on by society for marking out th» 
(gentleman is without its occasional hardships. So rigorously ^ 
is it followed in this part of the country, that there have beeW^J 
only one or two violations of it among tis tor a long time ; and>l 
these exceptions' merely confirm the rule : There has beeur^^ 
something so singularly forbidding either in the nature or i 
the fate of the causes hitherto tried, that their number is bj('^ 
no means likely to be augmented. 

The Association will now comprehend what is required fo»f^ 
reforming their practice and raising their gentility. Let it btt>4 
understood among them generally, that they are to charge le8»t 4 
for their medicines. Their paiients will then see the necessity r 
of remuner:iting them in fees, as is often actually practised al-i 
ready ; or if they should not, where would be the harm in t" 
Association pointing it out ? A plan of this kind would effect ■ 
reform gradually; and it is only a gradual reform that a r< 
sonable apothecary would look for. It would certainly stilli^ 
leave room for " unqualified men and midwivea usurping theiih4 
character; " and it would likewise cost them some fees on ac^V 
count of niggardly patients. But the usurpers will never baf § 
able to assume more than the vulgar part of their charactei^ 
and can never be prevented from doing so by acts and lawsuit! 
And as to the occasional loss of fees,— that is the price the] 
must pay for gentility. It would seldom be considerable, I 
ever, in the case of a gentleman apothecary : and if an apothe> 
cary's practice is of a kind that he cannot realize his incom 
without a legal right to prosecute for it, the darling object o 
the Association, gentility, is in his case altogether out of t' 
question. 

There is another way in which the reader might be show; 
the relative (|imlificationa of practitioners sent to England f 
our schools and from the apothecaries' shops, — namely, the o 
lebrity acquired by each in the scientific world, and in the fi 
of practice. But we are here met by a difficulty at the v 
outset. Fame does not supply us with the name of a singi 
apothpcary for the contrast. 

It is svei] known, that the practitioners formed in our schools 
are held in the highest estimation over the whole world, 
every rank of the profesuoHj they will stand comparison, to » 
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the \eiei, with ihmc of similar rank ediic-tted in England. If 
we look tn pngt times there never hfls been a physician of emi- 
nence in LomloDf but there has been at the same time one of 
at least equal eminence in Eiliiiburirh, Nuw thut Balllie has 
di gap pea red, the cumpariBon still hKld** gooii. In pure siivgery 
we are at length treading clo-ic on the heelt. of our metropolitan 
brethren. In general or family practitioners we are still far 
a-head of them, if we abstrtict that numerous class in England 
whasc educHtion and spirit constitute them properly part of 
ourselves. In all the departments of (he public service, and in 
*11 the regions of private practice, the pupiU of our schools are 
foremost in place and in renown. Nay the number sent out 
from among us continues to increase gradually and steadily. 
Last year the graduates of the University were 140 in number, 
and the medical students 1000 ; and this in sprie of the schemes 
of its enemies, and the unnatural efforts of one of its own mem- 
bers to undermine it. Is tbis a source which the Legislature 
would drain, merely to glut the cravings of 1500 apothecaries 3 
But perhaps we have all along mistaken the apothecaries' in- 
tentions, and done them wrong. Some of our liberal friends 
Bipoilg them who have been hoodwinked hy the professions 
of liberality invariably held out by their Committee, will say: 
This is quite a false alarm: We merely wish the Legisla- 
ture to legalize our desire for gentility, to aid us in clearing 
the land of quacks, to give us le^ve to pound the druggists inio 
apothecaries: We have no hidden plot against your old pupils, 
whose professional character places them far out of our reach. 
For only look what our Committee says on the subject : " Ac- 
tuated by no sinister motives j seeking no ejtclusive advantages t 
having in view less the Interests of the profession than of the 
community at large, your Committee begs leave to express its 
decided opinion, that this Association is fairly entitled to die 
firm support and zealous co-operation not only of its own mem- 
bers, but of every enlightened medical practitioner, and to the 
countenance and good wishes of all feeling and virtuous men." 
.{Report, Julif S, 183^;.) *' Many laws act powerfully, though 
eilently, as means of prevention, although no case occurs which 
calls for their interference. The penal acts against Dissenters 
form an instance of this. They seem to be a dead letter; be- 
cause, for many years at least, they have not been called into 
-operation ; but tlieir existence has prevented such nets of indivi- 
duals occurring as they rendered illegal." (Introd. &say. Trans. 
p, Ivii.) It is quite clear, that our (joramiltee abhors monopoly, 
and respects Scottish graduates and surgeons ; that their wrath 
is to be turned against quacks only ; and that, as to practitioo- 
era coming from your schools, our Act is to serve at the atmost 
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as a mere bughear lor fjiglitcnliig those who may at times sUp 
lliruugh your fingers unqualified. And what is the state of the 
fact? Our Committee has nut prosecuted one of your people; ■ 
and our countrymen are not afraid they ever will ; for, srciird- *| 
ing to your own confession, they are rcpairinir to your Uuiver* I 
sity and surgical school in greater crowds every year. I 

To such tanguage we answer: — We arc not to be deceived I 
by the Societv's professions. We do not like the keenness I 
with which the District-commiitees have been slaying and de^ I 
vouring quacks in some counties ; we fear that this food will fall I 
before their appetite is appeased, and that they will then look I 
round for better. We do not like the hearty commendations 1 
bestowed on their ravenous spirit by the General Committee^ | 
We do not relish the spirit breathed by the General Committee | 
itself; as, for example, when it tells us, that " although no con- | 
viction, under the Apothecaries' act, miiy have yet taken place J 
of any one above the rank of the most common bone-setter,^ J 
the fear of prosecution will prevent men from engaging in prac- I 
tice in defiance of ils provisiom." We are quite aware that I 
other bodies, possessed of ancient prerogatives, have been mo* I 
derate in exercising them, and have waived them as obsolete* 1 
We know that the Edinburgh College of Surgeons permit per- I 
sons, not their Fellows, to get into good practice in this ctty^ I 
without molesting them. But we cannot give a mushroom cor- 1 
poration — we cannot give the Apothecaries' Society credit for I 
6uch forbearance. We do not comprehend the meaning of tt j 
new act which Is to be a dead letter; or why the Association 1 
should have been at so much pains tu bring forth a bantling, J 
which they intended should be dead-born. We strongly sua- I 
pect it is only feigning dead, lest public opinion should stifle it I 
in it« infancy ; and that we shall see it rise up in life and spirit I 
against us, as soon as it has sucked a little strength from th^ I 
blood of the poor quacks and bone-setters, I 

We have better reasons, too, for dreading all this, tliaQ^ I 
B tiinorouti interpretation of the Committee's reports. Fot I 
tliey have actually shown their disposition to try their strength I 
upon a higher order of interlopers. There may not have bee^ J 
an actual " conviction under the act of any person above th? I 
rank of the most ignorant bone-setter. " But already, on mor^ I 
occL-isions than one, their District-committees have tried to J 
drive away practitioners licensed by the Edinburgh College of] 
Surgeons. The General Committee know very well, thatth^l 
Edinburgh College has been repeatedly addressed by its II* I 
centiates in England, complaining of acts of oppression on the-1 

Eart of the Apothecaries' Society, and that the College ha( 1 
een obliged to conteut itself with lamenting its itmbility to I 
£ e S - J 
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^ive relief. But as the Committee's constituents may not be 
aware of this, nnil may well feel indignant at such proceedings 
on tlie part iif their representatives, we shall slate one fact By 
Way of example. A gentleman, after receiving his diploma 
from the J^linbnrgh CoHtige of Surgeons, pursuing other 
Ktudies at the LJiiiversiiy, and living some time as house-sur- 
geon in a consiclerabie connty hospital, settled in Colchester. 
For some time he was left in (jniet possession — of an unproduc- 
tive practice. But at length he began to cut rather deep on 
an apolhecary of the place. And, accordingly, last summer, 
two years after lie settled, he was first threatened, and then 
summoned to show by what right he practised. Tlie Society's 
case broke down, however, for what reason it is not necessary 
to add ; but it was neither because the Society admitted his 
actual qualification, nor because he had an Edinburgli di- 
ploma. 

With deference to the Commltfee, therefore, we desire some 
better guarantee for our security than their professions. And 
since, if these professions are real, it can make no odds to 
them, while it would bring back our peace of mind, we shall 
reckon it a favour if they will introduce a clause in behalf of 
at least Edinburgh graduates and surgeons, similar to that 
granted in behalf of surseons in the Army, Navy, and East 
India Company's service. The character of first medical school 
m the empire, a character which we still keep unsullied, first 
got us a share in the supply of English practitioners; long 
possession and upright management have given us a solid tide 
to that share} and, if the medical practice of England is to be 
partitioned by act of Parliament, we must lay claim to a char- 
tered right in our actual property. 

We say — if it is to be partitioned ; because, although we have 
not discussed it, the question of Parliamentary interference at 
all is by no means so clear as the Apothecaries' Committee 
would make it. And this much may be said in conclusion, — 
that if Parliament will tegiwiate for the medical piofession, it 
must now be aware from the arts of the apothecaries, — from 
the growing dissensions of the London College of Surgeons, 
and their fruitless efforts to extend their charter, — from the il- 
iiberality and groundless pretensions of the London College of 
Physicians, that without glaring injustice, it is quite impossible 
to legislate unless for all departments of the profession at once, 
and tor all the three kingdoms together. We know not what 
our Southern friends may think of such a proposal. But it is 
pt-rfectly disinterested on our part, for neither of our Colleges 
has any thing to gain by it, and at the same time they are 
quite ready to submit to scrutiny aud reform. 
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HPhis small volame contains some things which, if not abso* 
-^ lute novelties, are at least entitled to the character oi 
giving new views of subjects already familiar. If the practi- 
tioner is summoned to a case in which he recognises, or think& 
he recognises, symptoms of enteritis^ he is not to use the lancet 
incontinently and precipitately; he is to pause and deliberate 
with himself whether this measure may be simply useless, or 
whether it may not prove to be highly prejudicial. The di^i-r 
ease may be not intestinal inflammation, but intestinal irrita- 
tion only. Such a patient may be blooded until scarcely a 
drop remains in his veins, not only without relieving the symp- 
toms, but with the eifect of inducing others more serious. He 
may have severe headach, intolerance of light and sound, throb- 
bing temples, a Hushed countenance and general heat; his- 
senses may wander, his intellects may waver; his pulse may be 
<quick, his tongue ibul, his thirst great; his hours of sleep may 
be converted into incessant and exhausting restlessness, or into 
short hurried slumbers, disturbed with frightful dreams, or al- 
ternating with hideous waking visions; but the evacuating sys- 
tem would, in such a case, either prolong and aggravate all 
his sufferings, or plunge him by a precipitate step into the 
grave. If this untoward event does not snap the chain asunder 
abruptly, another order of complaints may appear, to which 
the character of pleuritic or thoracic inflammation is allotted; 
and in this circle incessant changes will be rung, until the dts* 
order has traversed every region and organ of the human body. 
Again, if the advice of the medical attendant is requested to 
remove various ailments generally referred to the head, which 
may take place in the course of treatment for any disease, me- 
dical or surgical, or in the progress of convalescence, he must 
by no means, and on no account, treat them on the notion that 
they arise from inflammation or plethora of the vessels of the 
brain. After some sensations of chilliness, the patient may have 
hefidacb^ heat of thiB face an^ eyes, throbbing of the teaipl^^ ge» 
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neral heat of the skin, and perhaps some wanderinp pains in the 
chest, belly, back, or limbs. Yet with a pulse at lou or more, 
a vein is not to be rashly and immediately opened ; fur this, 
though it might relieve siinie of the complaints, and render the 
pul&e less strong, if it did not render it leas frequent, would not 
operate on the primary seat of the disease, and consequently 
would fail in effecting its final removBl. The complaints under 
which the pstieut is labouring is neither fever, phreiizy, local 
inflammation, nor rhcumatisni ; and is not to be treated as 
either of these disorders are. It is merely intestinal irritation. 

Further, in ^disorders truly inflammatory, and which cannot 
be removed without bloodletting, this remedy may be carried 
to an undue and injurious extent. Whether it is sufficient to 
subdue the original disease or not, a sudden and copious eva's' 
cuation of blood from the veins may be followed by alarming 
and mortal weakness, or by the supervention of symptoms of 
disorder of the head, and disturbance of the functions of sense 
and intellect, so great as not merely to perplex the medical at- 
tendant, but threaten the life of the patient. 

Lastly, a similar state of extreme weakness and languor may 
supervene in various diseases, of infancy, of manhooid, or of 
old age; and where it was neither dreaded nor expected, a 
state of slow but certain failure of all the powers of the system 
and all the functions connected with them, may terminate grtt- 
(Inally in apparent suspension of sensation, from which there is 



of disorder, with the causes from which they are alleged to 
spring, actual existences, and not the creations of fancy ? Is their 
truth established on the strength of facts too well authenticated 
to be doubted, too numerous to be regarded as anomalies or 
exceptions, and too simple to be the result of partial and mis- 
taken observation? Are we to suppose that the characteristic 
distinctions of diseases have been so long unknown, so little 
understood, or so much overlooked as to be treated with im- 
proper or injurious measures; or is it to be imagined thai the 
necessary limits within which the use of these remedies ought 
to be restricted, were so imperfectly defined, and so erroneously 
applied as to convert them into causes of disease ? 

Though these questions are naturally suggested by the first ob- 
servations which occur in the Tract now before us, it is by no 
means easy to give them an immediate or satisfactory answer. 
By different individuals, also, they will be answered in different 
modes ; some being disposed, we doubt not, to deny entirely the 
views given by Dr Halt; others tliough willing to atimit tliem, yet 
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unable to see on what grounds they are to be explained; and some 
perhaps seeing in them nothing but the ignorance and carelessness 
of the observer, and the injudicious employment of the means 
of cure. Howfareither of these modes of viewing the subjects, to' 
which Dr M. Hall has requested the attention of his professional 
brethren, may be correct, we know not, and must acknowledge 
our unwillingness to deliver a decided opinion ; but that our 
readers may form some idea of the grounds on which Dr Hall 
has formed his conclusions, we shall proceed to give a short 
view of the three Essays which compose the present publica- 
tion, t 

Intestinal irritation, the subject of the iirst Essay, is repre- 
sented by Dr Hall as a disease hitherto undescribed in medical 
writings, and by no means understood in practjce, or distiu- 

fuisbed from other morbid affections of a very different nature. 
n many instances it appears with symptoms of the most acute. 
phrenitis ; in others, with those of intestinal or peritoneal in- 
flammation ; occasionally it assumes the symptoms of pleurisy ;. 
and accompanied with palpitation, it may suggest the idea of 
disease or acute inflammation of the heart. The general symp- 
toms are said to be,— shivering more distinct than m cases of in- 
flammation ; afterwards heat of surface, with disorder of the 
head, chest, or belly, or of all together. There is headachy 
giddiness, and some morbid impression on the mind ; panting 
and fluttering about the heart, with general hurry, irritability^ 
and restlessness ; the tongue is white and furred ; the alvine. 
evacuations are dark-coloured, fcetid, and scybalous, or yellow 
like yolk of egg, or of the appearance of yeast ; and the urine 
is said to be turbid, and frequently to deposit a copious sedi- 
ment. 

The more particular assemblage and distribution of symp- 
toms may be stated in the words of the author. 

" The afFection of the Head consists of the most acute pain, the 
greatest intolerance of light and sound, and the severest form of 
Yertigo, wakefulness, and distress, and sometimes even delirium, and 
the pupils of the eyes are often extremely contracted. 

" The affection of the Chest is denoted by severe dtid acute pain 
of some part, which is apt to vary its eituation,^ passing from ond 
gide to the other, or to the back^ or occupying a situation higher upl 
or lower down ; this pain checks a deep inspiration, and even the 
ordinary breathing, to which it imparts a character of difiiculty and 
anxiety. 

'* When the Abdomen is affected, there are acute pain, and great 
tenderness under pressure, in some pdrt, or more or less generally 
diffused* The attack and gituatiou of the pain is such, in some in- 
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•lances, that the case is with difficulty diatinguiihed from gaU-tkmeSf 
though it more generally resembles enteritis. 

** When the Heart is the seat of tliis afTection, there are violent 
and terrific attacks of palpitation, — and the course of the carotids, . 
and even of the abdomioAl aorta, is sometimes the seat of violent pul- 
iation or throbbing. " 

The foregoing descrmtion is however insufficient to est&* 
blish a well-marked diirerenpe between the symptoms which 
mise from inflammation or congestion in the head, chest 
or belly, and the effi^cts to which Dr Marshall tjall alleges intes- 
tinal irritation may give rise in these several regions of the 
body; and it is manifest, that k would be extremely difficult 
to cfraw the line of distinction in any given case between an 
attack of phrensy, of pneumonic, pleuritic, or cardiac inflam* 
ination, and of peritoneal or enteric inflammation, and this di&r 
order, alleged to be of a very opposite nature, and ascribed by 
the author to intestinal irritation. With the view of removing 
this difficulty, Dr Marshall Hall draws a very elaborate diag* 
nosis, the following extracts from which it is absolutely ne* 
pessary that our readers study with attention, 

** The affection of the Head from intestinal irritation comes on 
suddenly, is formed all at once, and is attended by great restless* 
ness, suifering, and distress, la phrenitis^ the di^^case is usually 
formed soiqewhat more gradually ; the patient has been subject to 
pain of the head perhaps for some days or even longer ; he com* 
plains less ; or at least there is less urgent distress, — less distress of 
a general kjnd ; the pain may be very severe, although it is more 
firequently rather obscure ; the intolerance of light and sound is less 
urgent ; the rigor, and subsequent heat, and the attack in general 
are less marked ; the patient is not so soon relieved by remedies, and 
the tongue and alvine evacuations are less morbid. In the attack of 
affection of the head from intestinal irritation, the patient is relieved 
perhaps completely if the lancet be emplo3'ed, but the attack soon 
recurs with equal or greater violence ; in phrenitis, the relief is sel* 
dom so complete, the interval of ease so long* or the return so mark* 
ed, — the pain is diminished^ perhaps, but gradually resumes its for* 
mer violence, unless active measures be interposed. 

'< When the Chest is affected from intestinal irritation, the pain is 
severe and acute, and increased by a full inspiration. If the inspira* 
tion be repeated, however, a second and a third time, the increase of 
the pain is less and less ; the situation of the pain varies ; there is 
po cough,-:— an4 no crepitus op making a full expiration. In aU 
these respects the case differs from inflammation. The remarks aU 
ready made respecting the relief from remedies, the tendency to a 
sudden recurrence of the pain, &c. in cases of affection of the heady 
l^pply equally here. 

*^ I Mi loi^g remarked that there might be both acute paia iNi4 
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tenderness under pressure of the abdomen, witliout inffatntnation; 
Tliis state of things is fretjiienily the result of inteBtitial irritation; 
It is distinguished from inflammation by the general symptoms of 
this affeclion,— the mode ofaiiack, — ihe effects of remedies. In inJ 
flammatinn, the surface is usually cool, the head unaffected, the pa> 
tient remarkably quiel. In ihe case of inieslinal irritation, on the' 
contrary, there in generally much heat after rigor, ihe head is much 
affected, and the patient is restless and generally distressed, the" 
tongue is loflded and perhaps swollen, the alvine evacuations are exJ 
tremely morbid, and great relief is obtained by the free operation of 
medicine, " 

We know not whether .these extracts will enable our rea^ 
ers to form any idea of the views of Dr M. Hull, or to per- 
ceive what this physician understands by the disorder to which 
he apphes the name of intestinal irritation. If they do not, w8' 
must refer thent to the cases adduced by the ingenious author 
in support of his opinions ; and request them to compare thes^ 
cases with sucli as huve fallen within the range of their own ob^ 
servatioii. 

The first of these cases, which did not occur In the practioft' 
of the author, is one in which the medical attendant took 
the syinploms successively for those of en/t-ritis, inflamniatioii 
of the brain, abdominal inflammation, and lastly pleurisy, and' 
treated them in each of these forms by the usual depleting re- 
medies, — always with the eflect of controlling their violence an?P 1 
effecting their removal. This case, Dr Marshall Hall thlnltC ] 
he has reason to regard as an instance of " intestihal irrita^ | 
tion, and of its effects on several organs in succession. " Bt^ j 
where is the proof of this, it may naturally be asked ? Does tl)(i. 1 
case itself sugf^est any circumstances which must be admitted 
as unequivocal evidence of the correctness of this opinion? ft 
does not; and the only leason which the ingenious author aiU 
signs for his hypothesis of its pathology, for to this name onljn i 
is the opinion of Dr Hall entitled, is founded on the phenow ' 
mena and results of the other cases which he records. Upt^ I 
looking liomewhftt narrowly into these, we think we have »omO' J 
reason to olier certain observations on them- 

The first of them, which is the second in the list, isonewhielt' J 
the author himself admits to have presented the appearance iZ 
peritoneal inflammation. The sj-mptoras were so severe as app^ I 
reiitly to demand the repeated employment of the lancet, and tli» 1 
dpplictition of leeches, so that the patient lost about thirty-fi/B' i 
or forty ounces of biood ; and the bowels were freely move^^^ I 
when it is said " the stools were very fetid. " All the symptoina i 
were removed on the third day, and every thing promised itfl 
ftpeedy uid secure couvolcsceuce. £arly on the succeeding de^i ' 
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Jiowerar, Dr Hall received an urgent request to see Viis pa- | 
tienL I 

" She had been eeixed w!tb severe pain of the head, cBpecUIIy 
over the eye-brows, attendt^d by beating and throbbing, aad by the , 
most urgent intolerance of light — so thnt tbe eyes could not be 
opened tor a moment for ex ,i mi null on ; the puin was increased on 
attempling to sit up erect ; the ciiunienance was palish and sallow i 
the pul^je lull and frcijiient; there was no faintness or sighing." pp. 
9-10. 

A ilrnught with thirty ilrops of laudanum and of the aroma- 
tic spirit of hartshorn was prescribed, and in the course of an 
bouv and a half the patient who had enjoyed some comfortable 
sleep, was able to bear the light, suffering much less pain, and 
in every respect better. The bowels were then freely emptied, 
light nourishment was given, and the anodyne aromatic draught 
was administered, while a. cold lotion was applied to the head. 
Under this management the recovery was progressive and un- 
interrupted. 

Dr Marshall Hall has the candour to acknowledge, that he 
now thinks this case was at first mistaken for cntert/is, and that 
the treatment by the lancet and local bleeding was unneces* 
eary ; and he expresses great astonishment thnt the symptotni 
of the second or head attack, simulating phreuitis, were re- 
moved without the lancet by the exhibition of an ammoniacal 
anodyne draught. We, in our turn, must be excused if we 
express our astonishment that it should hiive been otherwise ; 
and we see nothing more m this case of peritoneal infiamma- 
tion, termed by Dr Hall inteslinat irritalion, than what we 
have seen in many other inflammatory diseases after copious 
detraction of blood. It so happens, that we can adduce, besides 
others, a case so completely in point, that we cannot refrain 
from mentioning the facts of it very shortly. In June I822t 
when peritoneal inflammation was still prevailing in this city, 
we were requested to see a stout plethoric woman, wlio had 
been delivered the day before by a midwife of a healthy child. 
When we reached the liouse, the woman was still in the rigot 
or fit of cold shivering with which she had been attacked, 
and by the occurrence of which she had heen much alarmed. 
She complained of no local uneasiness, unless what resulted 
from the sensation of cold. An opiate was given, warmth was 
applied to the extremities, and to thepitof the stomach, with the 
apparent effect ofalieviating and shortening the shiveringfit; and 
she was ordered to take half an ounce of castor oil as soon as the 
heat of the system was re-established, which fook place about 
twelve at noon. In the afternoon, she had pain oi^ the belly, 
most uneasy and severe iu the umbilical and hypogastric regions, 
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aggravated by coughing and pressure, and with a good deal of. 
tension. The skin was hot, the tongue furred, the thirst was 
Intense, the temples throbbed with headach, and the pulse was, i 
183, and sharjj. Forty ounces of blood were drawn from tha. 
arm qiiicklvi and in a full stream, which induced 6rst paleness^r 
and tlien very transitory fainting, and a draught was given hev'^ 
with forty drops of laudanum. The pulse had not been rendered. , 
much slower. The following day (June 3Qth, 1832), after sound, i 
Bleep, and the bowels being freely opened, the pain of the belly , 
was much relieved, but the pulse was still very quick ; and in the 
afternoiiR of that day, though she had no pain since morning 
coughed and bore abdominal pressure jn every point without. ' 
uneasiness, yet the pulse was 120. The only favourable signs 1 
were in the skin being cooler, the tongue more moist, the thirst i 
less, and the beadach entirely gone. During the night, sh« J 
was disturbed by some noisy neignbours about eleven ; and tha -i 
a£Fectof this was a violent and complete fit of spectral deliv 
num. She raved, complained of frightful and threatening fi- 
cures ; and, after about an hour or two of incessant restlessDCSS,^ 
she fell into a disturbed uneasy sleep, from which she awok^ ' 
in the morning with a hot skin, flushed face, and a wild look« 
furred tongue, immoderate thirst, not a little headach, soma i 
remains of delirium, and a pulse at 120. As she had no ab^ J 
dominal pain, however, the lancet was never thought of; thft j 
quantity of bed-clothes was diminished, cold was applied to thq i 
head, a draught containing fifty drops of laudanum was admn I 
nistered, with the effect ot rendering her much calmer, and itH 
ducing steady aod refreshing sleep. At noon, when she awokei 
the pulse was down to 104, and in the evening to ^, and no 
trace either of delirium or any other complaint of the head m 1 
tnained. Her convalescence from this was regular and uiija* ' 
terrupted. , i 

Of cases like this, it is not easy to explain the theory; but J 
they are so common, and so well understood in practice, that I 
we always imagined the treatment to be well rstabJishcd. Ths 1 
copious blood-letting h sufficient to empiy the larfjc vcsselak ] 

firobably many of the small ones, and to act on the system at ' 
argc; but it neither renders ihe conirnctions of the heart lest 
frequent and numerous, nor produces that effect upnn the stf \ 
creiing and excrt-ting capillaries, which is necessary to the e»r 
tablisbment of the healthy stale of the circulation. By Bonif 
it has been said, that this imperfect and partial clFect ol btoodj* 
letting consists in local congestion; and ihey accordingly ascrib* 
all llic alarming seni^ations which take place in the liead, an<l 
in the organs of sensation and intellect, to congestion of thfl 
venous »ysieai of the brain. It b possible, that somcihing of J 
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this kind mny take place ; but, na drawing blood from the ve- 
noiis s)'sleDi seems a pnrudoxicnl method or producing Tulness 
of that system, there must be dome other circumstance or con- 
dition of thecapilliiry circulation particularly, of which we are 
not aware, and which we do not perlectly understand. It would 
lead into too extensive a field of discus-ion to enter more larf^ely 
on this topic ; nod we must be siilisfied with referring our read- 
ers to what wc have sa<d in another article on the subject tif 
delirium, trnoens, to which we are disposed lo think the condi- 
tion of the system alluded to by Dr Marshall Hull bears a close 
rese mil lance. That condition consists not in inteiianal irriiatioo, 
but in irritation of the capillary system. 

In the third case given by our author, that of Mr Oldknow of 
Nottingham, we see nothing very singular or difficult to cxplaio. 
The symptoms which this gentleman began to suffer on the sixth 
day, after the operation which he had undergone, and which are 
very distinctly and satisfactorily narrated in his own language, 
are neither more nor less than the constitutional disorder aris- 
i/ig from the state of the wound, and its approach to suppura- 
tion. They were somewhat tardy, we admit; but there is so 
much variation in the time at which such symptoms begin to be 
fully formed, in the shape which they assume, and in the seve- 
rity which ihey attain, that thdr peculiar appearance in the caie 
iof Mr Oldknow, ought to be the source neither of wonder nor 
of difficulty to any one who is moderately conversant with such 
cases. The treatment throughout was highly proper, not only 
by the patient himself, or his surgeon, but by Dr M. Ilali at- 
tei>wards; but had they changed situations with each other — ■ 
had Dr Hall's " nourishment, volatile salt, and copious enema" 
been administered at the lime when the blood-letting and eva- 
cuating system was adopted, either the cure would have been 
more tedious than it was, or such a termination might have oc- 
curred, as would have rendered nourishment, volatile salt, and 
all the pomp and circumstance of prescription unavailing. It 
was the previous depletion which gave to the remedies of Dr 
Halt their salutary cfi<>cts. 

Nor does the fourth case merit very particular attention aa 
illustrative of the soundness of the theory of Dr M. Hall. The 
patient was in the fourth month of pregnancy, and habitually 
costive; and surely it is almost superfluous to remind any one 
practically acquainted with the disorders incident to women iji 
this stale, of the variable forms which they may assume. The 
question of the nature of the disorder in the present case lies id 
a narrow compass. The patient had repeated attacks of head- 
ech, throbbing of the temples, pain and lightness of tlte chcft, 
and hurry uf breathing, with occasional palpitaiioii and cough. 
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The state of tbe pulse is not mentioned. But for these symptoms 
she lost blood repeatedly, took aperient medicine, the blue pill, 
had blisters applied, and took tincture of foxglove; all without ef- 
fect it is said. Ten days after the first accession of her complaints, 
Dr M. Hall found her with pain, throbbing and heaviness of 
the head, contracted pupils, and intolerance of noise or any sort 
of disturbance, palpitation of the heart, and a sense of mortal^ 
&intnes8 ; tightness of the chest, oppressed breathing, and a 
peculiar tracheal cough ; some pain in the region of the womb, 
but without vaginal discharge ; foul, dark tongue, and pulse at 
1120, and the alvine discharges procured by medicine scybalous, 
and dark-coloured, afterwards yeasty and ofFejisive. 

*' I was forcibly struck by a general but marked resemblance of 
this case, to those already giVen, and to others of the same nature, 
which I had witnessed :-*the depleting already fully adopted and 
repeated had proved ineffectual in affording relief; the purgatives 
hitherto given, were, I believed, inefficient. The plan I proposed* 
was to give efficient purgatives, -— to restrain their operation by 
draughts with tinctura opii and sjnritus ammonia aromaticuSf — to, 
support the strength by means of nourishment given every hour or 
oftener, — to procure sleep by anodyne enemata^ — to guard against 
exertion or fatigue, — noise or disturbance. The recovery was uni- 
formly progressive. *' 

The whole matter then resolves itself into this question. Did. 
the cOthpIaints above enumerated arise from the plethoric state, 
incident to pregnancy, or from a disordered condition of the 
intestinal canal and of the alimentary function, or from both 
causes taken together? We presume it can require no long 
deliberation to reply, that this last circumstance was the true, 
origin of the symptoms, which Dr M. Hall here ascribes to in«* 
testinal irritation solely and exclusively. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh cases, which complete the list, 
present nothing peculiarly demanding inquiry or attention ; 
dnd if the curiosity of our readers be not gratified on this point, 
we trust they will have patience to peruse the ingenious Essay 
itself, which is destitute neither of interest nor instruction. 

Upon the whole, though we deny not the frequency of disor- 
der of the intestinal canal, and the influence which it exerts ia 
inducing some diseases and modifying the appearance of others, 
we cannot agree with the opinions of the author of this E>say, ia 
ascribing to it the cffocts which he alleges to have arisen from, 
this cause in the cases now adduced. We have seen these ef- 
fects so frequently in many different and well-marked diseases, 
that we have no hesitation in ascribing them, not to intestinal 
Irritation, but to a peculiar state of the capillary system, arising 
from-great and sudden loss of blood, just before that change has 
taken place, whatever it may be, which re-establishes the balance 
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niul equal distribution of the circulation. This state ConsittB 
nut in inflammation ; for there is no proof of the existence of 
this; but in capillaiy irritntinli, if it may be so called. We 
have seen it after copious blooti- letting, for the cure of pneu' 
pionia, for that of enteritis-, mid for that of rheumatism ; we have 
Been it in a slight and transitory form after blood-letting, car- 
ried to a considerable extent for the removal of dropsy ) and it 
ih no long time since we saw a very well- marked example of it, 
where lar^e and lepeated venesecnon had been rendered indis- 
pensable for controlling a severe attack of rose of the head and 
face. Yet this condition, so alarming, we have almost invari- 
ably and uniformly seen disappear under tiie use of large dosea 
of opium. 

The subject of the second E(!sny, on the effects of loss of blood, 
is not less important, and la if possible more difficult. Dr Mar- 
shall Hall is however mistaken when he asserts that it has 
escaped in a great measure the attention of physiologists, and of 
the practical physician. Haller has left a valuable memorial of 
the attention which it has claimed, in a physiological point of 
View, in his Essay and his anatomical experiments lie Mottt 
Sanguinji.' Frederic Hoffmann, more than a century ago, wrote i 
6n the use and abuse of blood-letting; and scarcely a year i 
elap^ies without some treatise or essay on the pernicious extent ' 
to which blood-letting may be carried, as a remedy in the 
treatment of diseases, , 

The Essay oFDr M. Hull embraces a pretty wide field of dts- | 
cussion. Hb first inquires into the immediate effects of loss of | 
blood, as fainting, and the ordinary reaction. Secotidlifj he j 
considers the remote or cumulative effects of loss of blood, such 
as exhaustion with or without reaction, exhaustion with defec- 
tive reaction, and exhaustion with that peculiar state which is 
termed by medical observers sinking. In the third part of his 
E^say, he takes a view of the effects of further loss in cases where 
it has already produced exhaustion. In the fuurth place, he In- 
quires into the influence of age, of disease, of temperament, &c. 
on the effects of loss of blood ; and he concludes his Essay with 
a short sketch of the effects of loss of blood on the internal or- 
gans, as the brain, the heart, the lungs, the intestinal canal, 
&c. Without attempting to follow our author over this wide and 
extensive field, we shall confine our present observations to one 
or two topics only. 

The first and moat important effect resulting from great loss 
of blood, which we regard it of importance to lemark, UthaC 
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which is ilescrilx-fl by Or Marshall Hall in liie following tcrnis, 
under the denomination of reaction. 

" The phenomena are very different, if, instead of one fliU bleed- 
ing to syncope, or of a profuse htcmorrhagv and even protracted 
syncope, the person be subjected to repeated blood-lettings or to • 
continued drain. In this case, within certain limits, the pu!se, In- 
stead of being slow and feeble, aciguires a morbid frequency and •' j 
throbbing beat, and there are, in some Instances, all the aymptomA^ 
of excessive reaction of the system, which ii is my object now to de- ^ 
scribe. 

" The stale of excessive reaction is formed gradua'lv, and consiswj I 
at first, in forcible heating of the pulse, of the carotids, 
heart, accompanied by a sense of throbbing in the head, of palpllSr 1 
tion of the heart, and eventually perhaps of beating or throbbing i^ J 
the scrnbiculus cordis and in the course of the aorta. This state pf j 
reaction is augmented occaEiooally by a turbulent dream, mental «f I 
gitation, or bodily exertion. At other times it is modified by a tetcw | 
porary faintness or syncope. 

" In the more exquisite cases o 
are still more strongly marked, and demand a fullt 

" The healing of the temples is at length » 
throbbing pain of the head, and the energies and 
iiain are morbidly augmenled ; sometimes theri 
light, but sill] more frequently intolerance of 
lurbance of any kind, requiring stillness to he atrlcily enjoined, thvj 
knockers to be lied, and straw to be streived along the paveroent^l 
the sleep is agitated and disturbed by fearful dreams, and the ^atieq^m 
is liable to awake or be awoke in a state of great hurry uf raiitj^l 
sometimes almost approaching to delirium ; eometimes there is sligtsf 
delirium, and occasionally even continued delirium; more frequ^al^'fl 
there are great noises in ihe head as of .'Inglng, — of cracker*, — df yl 
storm, — or of a cataract ; in some instances there are flashes of lightfW 
aomctimes there is a tense of great pressure or lighlneas in OM ■ 
part or round the head, as if the skull were pressed by an iron [>ai^-| 
or bound by an iron hoop, , 

" The action of the heart and arteries is morbidly increased, anj 
there are great palpitation, and vi-lble throbbing of the carioids, Bod 
sometimes even of the abdominal aorta, — augmented la a «till greatec 
degree, by every cau^e of hurry of mind or exertion of the body, f 
sudden noUes or hurried dreams or wakings; the patient is o" 
greatly alarmed and impressed wilh the feeling of approaching 
soluli^in ; the slate of palpitation and throbbing are apt to be cliang! 
ed, at different times, to a feeling of syncope ; the effect of sleep 1| 
in some InKianccs very extraordinary — sometimes palpitation, al 
other times a degree of syncope, or an overwhelming feeling of dtS-J 
solution ; the pulse varies from 100 10 120 or 130, and is attendiA^ 
with a forcible jerk or bounding of the artery. 

" The re^iration Is apt to be frequent aiid hurried, end attended 
wUh alternate panting and liijhiDg ; the movement of cxpiiatioo U 
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iDinetimes obviously and singularly blended with a movement com* 
municaled by the beat of the beart ; (be patient requires the Bmelliog 
bottle, the f'ao, and Tresh air. 

" The flkin is eoinetioiea bat ; odd there are frequently general 
hurry and rest Icsan ess, 

'* Id this atate of exhaustion, sudden dissolution has sometimes 
been the immediate consequence of muscular elF>>rt on the poit of 
the patient.'' pp. 42-44. 

This description is so accurate, and on the whole so faith- 
ful, that few, we believe, huve bad occasion to practise their 
profession for a very short time even, without meeting with 
some examples which could amply confirm the statements of 
Dr M. Hall. In support of the general accuracy of the des- 
cription, two very good cases are given, which may be perused 
by such of our readers as require this confirmation. In short, 
the existence of this state alter extreme loss of blood must be 
admitted. There is one difficulty, however, attending it, and 
that is the doubt which naturally suggests itself as to the true 
cause on which it depends; — viz. whether it is the mere efTect 
of loss of blood, or of some modified form of the disease for 
which the blood-letting was considered necessary. It is to 
be remarked, in the first place, that this disordered slate of 
the system and of ihe funciions does not take place invari- 
ably after great and repeated evacuations of blood ; secondly, 
that it may take place without bearing any proportion to the 
quantity of blood taken, or to the frequency with which it has 
been taken ; and, lastly, that in cases in which recovery does 
not eventually take pluce, the remains either of the original dis- 
ease, or of some similar one, is found to have terminated the 
existence of the patient. 

Thus a man is treated for pneumonia, enteritis, or some (*• 
titer acute disease, by copious venesection, repeated perhaps 
according to circumstances. The immediate and urgent symp- 
toms are relieved, or disappear; but convalescence does not 
follow. Though there is neither local pain nor very marked 
disorder of the functions, the pulse continues quick, the skin 
dry, the appearance pale, the person weak and emaciated ; and 
all the symptoms of a chronic inflammatory disonler are fully 
established. Some, it may be said, would regard this as hectic 
fever; it is so; but hectic fever is in all instances, and without 
exception, symptomatic ; and it remains yet to be shown, what 
is the line of distinction between the incipient stage of the state 
of the system to which we now allude, and that to which the 
author before us applies the name of reaelimt, or exhaustton 
•wilk reaction. 

We regard it therefore as exceedingly doubtful what may 
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he the true theory of this stnte of exhaustion with reaction. 
Dr Hall thinks it plain, that " the state of sinking involves a 
sreatlv impaired state of the functions of all the vital organs, 
m}m defective stimnlns, and especially of the brain;" and he . 
infers that the respective disorders of the several functions all 
denote an impaired condition of the nervous energy. He fur- 
ther compares it to the state of the functions in apoplexy, and 
to the effects observed on abstracting the influence of the brain 
and spinal marrow, by dividing the eighth pair of nerves, or : 
destroying the lower portion of the latter organ. 

When we assert that this is not satisfactory, we believe it ' 
wQl not be requisite to prove that it is liable to this objection. 
Nor wQl our readers find much diBiculty in admitting that the 
theory which assigns the same state to the brain during apo- 
plexy, and after its vessels have been unduly drwned of oloodt 
■s not hkely to rest on a very solid foundation. 

We have already adverted to the resemblance between this 
condition of the system and that which takes place in certain 
Ibrms of inflammation, which we conceive to be chronic. This 
similarity is admitted by Dr Marshall Hall in his remarks on 
the effects of the further loss of blood in cases of exhaustion ; 
but he contends that the resemblance is apparent only, and fal- 
lacious; and is liable to lead, if practically acted on, to most 
fatal errors. 

" The symptoms of exhaustion with reaction have, I am persuaded, 
frequently been mlBlaken for those of inflammation or other disease 
of lie head or of the heart. Under this impreMion recourse hue fre- 
quently been had to the further detraction of blood by the lancet. 
And the effect of thia practice is such as greatly to impose upon the 
inexperienced, — for all the symptoms are perhaps fully relieved. 

'* It was Home time before 1 could fully comprehend the nature of 
this fact. I had satisfied myself that, in certain cases, the symptoms 
were those of loss of blood ; and yet it appeared do less certain that 
those very symfitoms were relieved by the lancet. At length I dis- 
covered, by a careful observation, that the symptoms which were re- 
lieved were those of reaction ; and that the mode of relief was by the 
substitution of syncope ; that the relief endured as long as the state 
Af faintish[iess continued, but returned as this state gave way to the 
ralljing and reaction of the vital powers. 

" Another circumstance equally interesting and curious was, that 
within certain limits, the remedy which relieved for a dmc, eventu- 
ally only added to the severity of the malady, for that this was apt 
to return after a certain period, in a still more aggravated form. It 
ii natural, indeed, to suppose that, unless there was a tendency to 
the failure of the vital powers, the reaction of the system and the 
painful circumstances attending it, would be greater afVer a third or 
fourth toss of blood, than ai^er a first or second \ indeed there are 
VOL. XXV. so. 87. F f 
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•dilom the lymptomR of reaction af^er one floir of blood, hoverer 
greet or profuse ; it ia the repetition or protraction of the cau^e 
which, u I have already observed, is esGcntial to produce this ef- 
fect." pp. 56-^8. 

The truth of these observations, and of those on the ultimate 
eifects which may take place if blood continues to be detracted 
from the system in such a state, is clearly and forcibly illustrated 
by foor cases, in the two last of which repeated and irresistible 
fits of £iintti^ soon led to the fatal event. It would have been 
desirable to know what was the state of the several internal or- 
gjwis after death in these cases ; as this would have obviated at 
least one source of fallacy. We would not insinuate that the 
loss of blood was wholly unconnected with the fatal termina- 
tion ; but when it is remembered how many circumstances 
may eoncnr, to induce the fatal temiinatton in diseases for which 
copious blood-letting is requisite, it may safely become a ques- 
tion of some consequence, whether this evacuation was so much 
to be blamed. In another view of the case, the evil etTects 
that resullfrom carrying a powerfid remedy to an extreme length, 
will be no argument against its moderate and judicious empk>y- 
ment. Under all circumstances, though the effects of extreme 
discharges of blood cannot be denied to have a tendency in tlie 
mean time to impair the general strength, yet the physiologist 
has still to regret the want of a series of accurate and precise 
experiments on brute animals, and facts illustrated by dis- 
section ill the human subject, in order to form any correct 
theory of their mode of operation, and to apply such a theory 
to explain tbe phenomena of any given case. 

In diat part of Dr Hall's Essay, in which he inquires into tiie 
influence of various circumstances on the effects of loss of blood, 
the reader will find some interesting observationsj which per- 
haps, however, savour n little too much of hypothesis. At 
least there is the same tendency, which we have already re- 
marked, to draw general conclusions without a suitable collec- 
tion of well establislied facts. It may indeed be answered to this 
objection, that the subject does not well admit the appUcatioa 
of very precise measurement; for when an a utlior reasons about 
the comparative susceptibility of infancy and of old age, and 
of strong snd of feeble c(mstitutions, it is not very easy to ex- 
press in accurate or iv-«ll defined terms, the relation which they 
mutually bear to each other. This objection, however, will Dot 
apply with equal justice to the nice and delicate distinction 
which tile author draws between the comparative, or rather op- 
posite susceptibility to the phenomena of reaction furnished 
respectively by inflammation, and the condition formerly de- 
IJCnbed nnder tlie name of intestinal irritation. The latter he 
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lepresents as particularly apt to lead to t)ie plienomens of re- 
action ; —to tile I'oimer, he ascribes the power of protecting the 
system a£;ainat this uuoianageable state of disorder ; in a state 
of intestinal irritation, tlirobblng is sooner induced unless its 
accession be prevented by a stale approaching to syncope ;— 
during the existence of an inflammatory disease, on the contrary, 
blood-letting is followed by little reaction, until the local intlam- 
matiuu is subdued, and the system is freely exposed to the un- 
controlled influence of the loss of blood; and he contends that 
the phenomena of reaction assimilate readily with the constitu- 
tional effects of intestinal irritation, but are to a certain degree 
incompatible with those of inflammation. 

All this may be very well, so long as we keep a general and 
distant view only of the supposed consequeuccs of blood- letting, 
carried to a great extent, for the removal of visceral disease. But 
when we come to take a close and narrow inspection of the 
state of matters, we find that the tacts supposed to afibrd the 
conclusions are few and imperfect, and that it is by no means 
easy to reconcile the conclusions with the facts which are well 
established and generally known. In the first place, we can 
assert, from personal experience, that we have seen all the 
phenomena of what is here termed morbid reaction take place 
after the prominent and perhaps the superficial signs of lo- 
Cid inflammation had disappeared, but where longer obser- 
vation showed that a chronic inflammatory action was still 
lej't; and if our single testimony be not corroborated by that of 
many of our readers, we request them to peruse some of the 
cases of Broussaia and of Laennec. In the second place, we 
can also assert, from personal observation and experience, that 
we have seen all, the phenomena of morbid re-action, incases 
where it could not he traced to disorder or irritation of the in- 
testinal canal ; and, where even Dr Marshall Hall would not say 
that the purging had been inefiicient. Thirdly, and lastly, we 
have had more frequent occasion to ascribe these phenomena to 
tlie blood-letting being practised either too late in the disease, or 
ill too small quantity ; — to too early areturn to nutritious food i 
—or to too early and imprudent exposure to the remote causes 
which had originally induced the disease ; — than either to the 
misapplication of venesection, or to the great extent to which 
it was carried. The proof that this was correct, was found in 
the Alleviation or disappearance of tliese symptoms of reaction, 
on withdrawing the unfavourable change of food, and prevent 
ing the operalian of the injurious agents. 

We will not conclude our remarks on this second Eisay 
without expressing the hope that Dr Marshal Hall will not fail 
lo redeem the pledge given in the clos« of it, to investigate the ' 
- Ff8 
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crrfat^ fffivl*, antl eepcciallj tha rtmfdies of ktw of bkml, by 
a «eric8 of experiments. 

In ihe third and last Ei^say on Exhanstion and Snking from 
vtirtou* Causes, Dr Marshall Hall treats of this subject, in re- 
lation, first, to inbncy or earlj^lifa; secondly, to old age: 
Uiirdly, lo several diseases t and, fourthly, to certain causes d' 
fxhntwtion. 

On tlie first of these divisions of the subject, the matter b 
simple enough. Every one knows that even of i^ood things we 
may have too mnch, and of none more than medicine. It must 
he Kiiperfluous surely to say, that even useful remedies may he 
rarried lo agreater extent than is either expedient or requisite; 
and thai it is not absolutely impossible to die of the doctor- 
Such a consummation, though most devoutly to be deprecoted, 
Tli4^re is reason to fear may happen, and perhaps does happen 
more fre<)uently with infants than with any other of the catego- 
rical individuals of the human race. It is at this time of life 
that many of the actions of tlie living body are most exci^ 
;iWe, most readily deranged, or most easily adjusted. A vety 
slight and trivial cause may beget most potent effects ; and the 
resources of the system are so great, and so various, and so 
inexhaustible, that some of the worst and most serious of these 
effects may be counteracted by means, the existence and power 
of which were etmnlly unknown and unthought of. 

Impressed with these circumstances, we are not surprised at 
the picture which the author before us draws of the state of 
exhaustion in early infancy, of the Btale of extreme weakness 
jitid irrilnWIky consequent on bleeding for cronp, or on the unex- 
pected effects of a violent cathartic ; nor at the beneficial influ- 
ence resulting from the exhibition of brandy. Bm as ev^i the 
ciise in which tliis stimulant was administered, did not recover, 
and ns no light is thrown on the original disease, (bowel com- 
)>laint), or on the idleged injurious effects of the treatment, by 
dissection, we are quite as much in the dark as ever about the 
actual cause of death. The case of scarlet fever, we must be 
excused from saying, is most improperly placed in this section; 
h:>r it is manifest that the infant died of the disease and its con- 
eiqnences, rot of any treatment pursued, or any remedies ad- 
ministered. 

With tli« subject of exhaustion, or sinking in old age, our 
readers are already familiar, by means of the Essay of Sir Hen- 
ry Halford, or the Climacteric disease, in the fourth volume of 
nic Transactions of the College of Physicians; • and from this 
Dr M. Hall has adopted part of the description. Of this Cli- 
macteric disease we know not well what to say ; for if we say 
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what we thtokf we may, by possibility, offend the learned Pre- 
sident of the Royal College, and, through him, the College at 
Inrge; and if we shape our opinions to our dutifulness, then are 
we no true men, but time-servers, and worshippers ofitie fashion 
of the hour, and offering a sacrifice of truth on the altar of au- 
thority. We shall simply ask a question : — Does this Climacte- 
ric disease never depend on affection of some internal organ ? 
Does it consist of symptoms merely without a cause ? At a more 
convenient season we may speak of this matter. 

On the subject of sinking in certain diseases, Dr Marshall 
Hail has done little more than give the interesting observations 
of John Hunter on dissolution; * and as this may be perused in 
the work of that author itself, we hold it no part of our duty 
to stay further question. We cannot quit the subject, however, 
without remarking, that we see no ground for the refined dis- 
tinction which Dr Hall attempts to introduce in talking about 
the sinking slate, or the final and fatal termination as it appeurit 
in typhous fever and enteritis, dysentery, cholera,'and pneumo- 
nia. All diseases, if not opposed by seasonable and powerful 
checks, natural or artificial, are liable to terminate in death ; 
and though, physiologically speaking, it is a matter of curiosity 
to know in what manner death takes place in each, yet we do not 
see how this point is to be settled, by ascribing it, in general 
and sweeping terms, to the process of sinking, as it has been 
named. 

Upon the whole, these brief Essays contain much curious mat- 
ter of reflection and inquiry, and should be perused by all pro- 
fessional readers. We must say, however, that they are great- 
ly too hypothetical ; and what is more dangerous still, their hy- 
pothetical parts have, in our opinion, not a very good tendency. 
They may give rise to fears about the use of the lancet and the 
depleting system in general, which, we doubt not, will produce 
more harm than alt the good likely to result from them. This, 
however, seems to be the fate of medicine as a theory, and as 
an art. From one extreme we vacillate to another; this year 
blood-letting to a prodigious and unheard of extent is practised 
in all diseases indiscriminately; the next it is denounced as a 
perilous and pernicious mode of practice. It is not enough to 
quote the old advice, medio tulissimui ibis. It is requisite to re- 
member, that no remedy will prove a remedy, unless when tised 
seasonably and judiciously. The physician who would And the 
truth, must avoid slavish imitation, and keep his mind unbiassed 
by the sophistry of partial conclusions from equivocal facte, and 
nnEeduced by the impetuous torrent of daily fashion. 

• UiintM' (»a lTiDii«iiii»ti<Hi, pp. eOV M0. ^1 
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The Anatomt/ of the Fatal Brain .- wiV/i a coviparalive Exposi- 
lion nfits Structure in Animals. By Frederic Tiedemann, 
Professor in the University of Heidelberg, Member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Munich and Berlin, &c.Si.c. 'trans- 
Jated/Totn the French of A. J. L. Jochdan, by William 
Bennet, M. D. To 'which are added, some late Observation^ 
on the Influence of the Sanguineous ^stem aver the Develop- 
ment of tlie Nervous Si/stem in general. Illustrated hy Four- 
teen Engravings. Edinburgh, printed for John Carfrae aintl 
Son; and Longman, Hur|t, Rees, Ornie, Brown and Green, 
London, 1826. 

■^^E are happy to see an English translation of tlie work of 
» * Professor Tied em an n. The subject of his work, though 
interesting to the physiologist and anatomist, is abstruse ; and 
the circumstance of the original being composed in a languaee 
not very generally understood, and still less generally read, 
must undoubtedly operate in rendering the knowledge of the 
researches of Professor Tiedemann by no means general or fa- 
miliar. The French translation of Mr Jourdan was certainly 
calculated to diminish the weight of this objection ; bqt stitl it 
was in a foreign language, — a circumstance which never falls 
to operate powerfully in discouraging from the study of a sci- 
entific inquiry. 

The present work, therefore, has the merit of depriving the 
English reader even of this excuse for his indifference ; and we 
tmst that it will not fail to attract the attention which it de- 
serves, and to make the interesting and important researches 
of the Professor of Heidelberg generally, if not minutely 
known among our countrymen. That it ought to do so, we 
infer from the manner in which Dr Bennet has performed his 
dlity of interpreter. The translation is written in a clear, easy, 
and unaffected style, and shows that the translator is well ac- 
quainted with the subject. It is, however, to be regretted that 
it *as not done from the original German ; for it is hardly in 
the nature of things, that the translation of a translation can 
be so correct or so faitliful as the translation of an original. 

Dr Bennet has added several explanatory notes, derived 
chiefly from the facts disclosed in the recent experiments and 
dissections of M. Serres. He has also added at the end of 
the volume, from the work of the same diligent and laborious 
inquirer, some good observations on the influence of the san- 
guiferous system in contributing to the deveiopment of the 
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brain and its parts. As a specimen of the style and manner of 
the translation, and also as containing some curious informa- 
tion, we subjoin the following short extract. 

" We perceive three distinct centres oF formation, three different 
sources of development of the central part of the nervous system. 
If we adopt the idea of Willis, we suppose that th^ nervous system 
proceeds successively from the periphery of the cerebral hemispheres 
and cerebellum towards the spinal marrow. If that of Malpighi and 
Gall^ we must imagine that the brain radiates from the fpinal ma]--> 
row, as the branches of a tree from the parept trui\k* But tUe$e 
opinions are not exact. The principal parts of the braiu ta^e v$ry 
different directions in their progress of development ; the cerebel- 
lum is formed from behind forwards, and the cerebral hennspherea^ 
oa the contrary, from before backwards. . 

" When we examine the arteries which embrace th^ braiQ an4 
give rise to its production, we can perceive the cause of this pecui 
liarity of direction ; for we observe that the vertebral artery enters| 
at the posterior part, and is directed from behind forwards^ ^ccord<i 
ing to the manner of formation of the cerebellum. If, on the con*^ 
trary, we follow the direction of the internal carotid, we observe thatji 
af^er its having fbrmed those double turns along the cavernous sinir^ji 
it gains the anterior part of the brain, apd proceeds from before) 
backwards, agreeable to the mode of developnient of the c^r^bxAl 
hemispheres. 

'* Thus the development of the cerebellum follows the direction o( 
the vertebral artery, and that of the brain the course of the internal 
carotid. Hence it follows that the corpus callosuni is deyelopedi 
from before backwards, according to the gradual progress of the ar^ 
tery of this part. Hence, also, the anterior part of the fornix fol« 
lows the same direction, while the posterior part, which is develope4 
under the influence of the posterior cerebral artery coming from th^ 
vertebral, proceeds in its formation from behipd forwards. 

*' From this union of the vertebral and carotid arteries^ result^ 
the general relation observed in the vertebral animals, between the 
development of the cerebellum and that of the cerebral hemiv 
spheres." pp. 290-291. 

The rest of this short but interesting tract is occupied with 
illustrations of the same general principle; and besides e^-r 
plaining the relative progress of the different parts of the nerv* 
ous system, tends to estaolisli what had been only vaguely and 
imperfectly understood, that the arteries are the great agents of 
nntrition and growth in the brain and nerves, as well as for o- 
ther parts of tne living body. 

The engravings by Lizars are tolerably successfiil copies of 
those published by the author. The mechanical execution of 
the book is also so excellent as to merit especial notice. It JI3 
one of the best specimens of typographical art that we have yf% 
witnessed among medicid {mblicatious. 
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Rmuirti.— This Table, which embraces the abore esses, ss tbe;f iadiBeriininBteljr 
ocGurted amon); all classes of the inhabilants, ma; be held as a general nup oT th» 
Mlathe pcoponuw* and duvscteis ot the annual list of diseiKe ; and, ou contpai. 



Noiotogkat AetvM'il of Duea$f9 AprA 

ing tha rrgbten af the (CTcial nion1h« «iili cacli olliar, it Is Eorocwlutt IntEreitiiij; 
lu mnark tlw rite and Tall \tf iJie miwinelrical -scali;. 

A*tliB (own and neigbliiiurhooil. during- th* alxn'C pcrind, turn not s&ictal 
vtcb taif epiitemk (tiscoae, witli tbu exception per)ia{:^ or an unusual aierage of 
cues of rticjltra Biid diairtwea, Ibe Talile sIbo pmenU a tolerable picture of nhat 
may be collvd the indigunouj cbaractEr of tlie UHuplunla aud liiwawt of the place. 
Th( jeor before also eihibited a mure marked cict'i>tiuii to tlio f^neml nosograpfaj, 
in the tery numerous and fatal majority of ciMS of ndieola. Indeed 1 have never 
wilnobeil, nor hate I read of a more inveterate stale of the JiieBHi. Eymptoma, some- 
tinus mild at first, mmu put on a mOEt lerious character ; and, on the decline or re- 
Uoccsaion of the eruption, f^ital efTu^un^ iu the bmin &nA chest, were nearly as no- 
conirallablc as tliey vrere frequent The morinlity from this disease ainon^ diiU 
dien was increased by nearly seventy a mantb dnrins the spring of Ihitt yenr. 

'Die Bynothal leven in the present Table prcMnt little dilTcrcnce rnnn tfae gene- 
ral ehamclcrs of tliis genus, and were all more marked for derangement of tbe 
cceliac orrainii, than for any detenai nation to, or alfeclion of, the brain. It appear- 
ed, that m the greater part of thpse whidi occurred during the autumnal muotbv. 
bjigbt ehoU'ric or diarrhoial attacks had been tbe forerunaers, 
f><na which was considerably retarded by the superrcntiau offerer. Tlira 
farieticB of fever voidd not bear great evacuations, but an atteution lu 1 
poScil irritation and capillary debility of the tnucotm membrane of Ibe io 
lenglhledlo thereBlOTationofiiealtiiinBll of them. 

The typhuUB coses were much more serious and falaL From not seeing many of 
diem in the first stages, the disease had generally, on visiting them, entrenched it- 
Eelf in some organ or viscus, and of these Ihe alHlominoI viscera seemed most in. 
Tolved. WiUt Ihrec eicepCiona! ca^es of well marked cepbalitic typhus, Iheymiglit 
all have been arranged under tbe abdominal species,- — tbe lungs seldom ^wing 
any prominent feature of concomitant or precursory dii^ease. The report of other 
liractilionEra Lbs also given nearly the same account of other cases of fever, vhidi 
have occurred during tbe yeEU- in the place, though the disease has never prevulfd 
epidemically in the town or immediate vicinity during tbe last year, but lias con- 
fined itself to a fen families among the lower classes of working people, aud to a 
few scattered cases arising from individual importation, or privation of the uecok- 
HUT food and uCiEotili of life. 

The genus ilbeuttiatismuB is diiefly Riled with coses of the chronic species; and 
even the first impression of last summer's heat seemed to increase tbi* class of eom- 
plunts, from the eiciiemcnt being apparently too great and too sulSdcn for the dr- 
bilitnted tissues of the joints and ligaments; — hut as the weather liecanw mote 
■teady in its heat, and llie body more Bccnstomed to a high lemperaCure, thae 
complaints diminished in Ihe scale, so that if the warmth hod continued, they wouhl 
no doubt have become as unfrequent as in a tropical clinute. A few of the more 
aeutc coses were treated successfuliy with calomel and opium, given in large doM>, 
until tbe mouth was tainted, when a moit copious and seemingly a critical eniul- 
gence of the liver took place, (with the assistance of oL ridni), even when no b^t- 
tic remnm or congestion was beheved to exist. However this actually might have 
Lc?n, the fever, puns, and immobility forthwith disappeared. Other cases were 
rg'in brought to a desired issue by colchicum, an occasional small bleeding, ojtd 
;udiritics. How far obEtinence from much general depletion, in acute rheumotism 
I nd.T other circumstances, is la be followed, is a matter of separate consideration, 
as 1 have myself drawn much blood in tliis disease, in cases occurring in a paitorat 
loun iy, and in tlie fleet; but I am inclined to think I would not insist lo much on 
it as 1 hove done. Some of the cases of Paralysis eihilHIed a good deal of interest, 
1 ■ lije disease affected the different nerves about the face, and those of the citremi- 
tc-i and the remark, tiiat these cases were very much increased during Ibe hot 
weather of autumn, is corroborated by the observation of other practitioners in tha 
neighbourhood . 

The heat of the season also seemed to have increased and eiasperated the CMCs 
of ophthalmia, but many of the acute caws, included almve, were of Ihe purulent 
Fpeciea atfecling infants ; wliicb cases, on lirsl ap|iIication, had a most alarniing and 
■jaijpearance; but, except when the oppljcBtion we? negligeaily late, to the 
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generation of corneal ulceration, recovery was generally rapid. In all of tbfo fpecfes 
nearly, a venei^eal contamination from the mother could be discovered ; or,' at least; 
fihe or her friends owned to a discbArge Of the whites when confined. Psoroph- 
tfaalmia is very common among all ages and sexes of the lower classes, and many a 
pound of golden ointment is consumed by them during the year. The hooping- 
cough has been very prevalent this last summer, and it sometimes led to fatal effu- 
sions and infiltratiohs of the lungs of infants. The Table shows its relative appear- 
ance and intensity, and I have besides not heard of any cases of consequence in the> 
place since. The genus Cardiaca of the Table embraces the symptomatic, func- 
tional, and organic diseases of the heart ; and the frequency of these complaints,' 
even among the manufacturing classes, seem to claim increased attention and inte- 
rest on the part of the moralist, as well as of the physician. 

In the list, by Cceliaca is understood all that multitudinous and proteous class of 
complaints, commonly called dyspeptic and bilious ; but the term is meant more de- 
finitely to comprehend all the derangements and diseases of the organs and viscera 
supplied by the coeliac artery, which are unaccompanied with marked fever, or any* 
exclusively prominent and topical disease ; and not in the more generally nosologi- 
cal sense of the cceliaca of Dr Good. From the peculiar habits and modes of living 
among the operative classes, in manufacturing towns and districts, these complaints 
of the cceliac organs are very frequent, and seem to be a good deal owing to the re- 
peated and alternating excitement and atony of the digestive organs, arising from 
the use of irregular diet and drink, confined employment, and an injurious phy- 
sical education of childhood and youth. A great majority of these complaints as- 
sume many morbid masks and characters, and may be represented, in this simulat- 
ing point of view, under the appropriate term of the Mimoses of Dr Hall. 

Though the larger blood-vessels and the portal circle seemed very often to labour 
under an impaired tension and sluggish circulation, giving rise to cramps, dull 
pain, or what is termed doneness by many, costiveness, ischuria, and fulness of the 
epigastrium, yet the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines also seemed; 
in many cases, in a state of turgescence and irritation, producing acidities, cardial- 
gia, flatulence, vomiting, and an irregular and vitiated state of the secretions and 
excretions of the bowels. 

The next genus, Enteritica, is intended to comprehend those uneasy, painful, con- 
gested and constricted aflfectionsof the bowels, where there is a little irritation of the 
system, but no symptomatic fever. An aggravation, however, of the pathological cha- 
racter of this genus will make an easy transition to the next. Enteritis. All these 
tflas^es of abdominal complaints are presumed to be much engendered and aggrava- 
ted, among all sexes and ages almost of the middle and lower classes, by the habi* 
tiial potation of malt liquors ; which species of daily drink by people not exposed 
to operations in the open air, and who are engaged in the more sedentary employ- 
ments, seems to produce an atonic plethora of the blood, and a diminished >tension 
in all the blood-vessels of the great cavities. Hence, frequent and sudden conges^ 
tions and inflammations, speedily running to effusions and fatal engorgements of the 
viscera. In other parts of the kingdom, where ale is not drank as an article of diet, 
and but seldom, by the same class of people, but where ardent spirits are used as 
the occasional beverage, inflammations, from my observation, have put on a more 
tenacious character ; and successful bleeding could not only be carried to a much 
farther extent, but could be had recourse to at later stages of the complaints— the 
resiliency of the blood-vessels being apparently more perfect 

Of the genera Cholera and Diarrhoea, it is seen when their increments took place, 
and how, it seems, the cases of diarrhoea rose in the nosometrical scale, at the ex- 
pense of a few of the cceliaca ; of whom it was natural to suppose they would ex- 
perience, more than other morbid predispositions, the epidemical influence of the 
season, and so have for a time their nosological character more or less changed. 

Without enlarging any further this commentary, or taking any notice at present 
of several very interesting cases that numerically stand in the Table, I shall merely 
advert to the disappearance of the cases of scrofula externa (affections of the <y)n^ 
globate glands) as the season rose in temperature. 

In conclusion, it may be expressed, how desirable it would be to compare « 
number of similar tables fh>m different towns and parts of the kingdom, ill 
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tjr&a iml liul; concliulons nuj' tic coTrcc(e<l *ii>l lugtttmai^ onei ronneil -, aod 
tliatB lupognp'''*'^ clinrt of disease may b'.- ronsLitulpd an aa cih>iuted tcale, Qicher 
tar •vpsratc eeuons, or fui llie gcnerBl aosagmphj at die jeat. 
Jiradiltau-gatr, Bottun-U-ili:an, 
lUh Nub- 1835. 

Frite QueUian. — The Ro^st Me<licttl Society of Ediiibui^ propose, Ba die tub- 
jecl of their Priie Essay, the following questioDB :— 

1m> What in tbc Tcapectivc egency of the veins and the lymphatici Id the ptocai 
uf abaorption? 

2d, By what means or mechnnlam do tliese *e«scls aceoinpllsh thia procesi! 
What are the processes which sliow that the Biihstaiicea absorbed ore taken up by 
open mouths or oriGces, or pass through Iho coats in the matinur of imtubition ac 
iransudation? 

3d, Is there any reason to boliere that [lie individual animal tissues possess ■ 
distinct power of nlfsorption, or that this process is influenced by Uie nature of the 

The sum of Twenty Guineas, a Medal, or a set of Books of thai value, will be 
^TBQ to the author of tliu best Dissertation on the subject proposed by the Society, 
for which all men of science are invited lo Fomprte. 

The Disstriations may be written in Englisli, French or Latin, and must be 
transmitted to the Secretary on or before tile 1st of December 1826 ; and tfae ad- 

Sudication of tlie Priie will take place in the last week of the month of February 
lUoning. 

To each Dissertation must be prefixed a Motto, i*hicb must likewise be written 
on ttie outride of a sealed Packet, containing the name and address of the author. 
No Dissertation will be received with the authoi's name affiled ; and all Disserts- 
tiona, eicepl the Bucceuful one, will be returned, if desired, with the sealed packet 
unopened. Nicoijom Baix, Secretary. 

CanetitiiaB aj Or OjjpcnAeim'i Obiermtvini oh the Pnicnt State o/Midicine in Italy. 

The Papal Bomiaiun — There are two medical schools in the dominions of ibe 
Pope, via. one at Bologna, and one at Rome. 

Jtonu. — The University at Home is named " DiUa Sapienia, " and has fonrteeo 
medirol professorships. This unitersiiy has no miueum wiialsDever. The medical 
clinic is in the " OajiedaU di St Spirito, " where practical anatomy is bImi laugbt. 
The surgical clinic is in the hospital at" £1 Giacoma in Anguslia." There is no 
iostilulion for the instruction of accoucheurs. The internal arrangement of the 
Roman ho^itols is so peculiar, that it deserves particular notice. They arc alto- 
gether ecclesiastical institutiona, formed according to the nations of cfaurcltiDcD, and 
destined to serve ralher as esyluma for the administration of spiritual consotation, 
than for llie cure of diseases. Accordingly, tlie phybicinn^ and surgeons are penoui 
but of secondary importance in a Roman liospital, while the priests and conieeun 
enjoy the chief authority ] Tliey alone are the resident officers; to tlicm the ad- 
mitBion of a new palicut is lint communicated { and they adminisler the first renK- 
dies, confession and Ihe sacrament. Chance must decide upon the remaining part . 
of the cure; tor after havinj; taken care of the soul, they concern not themaelvei 
about tfae cure of the body ! 'ilie hospitals are small, but, on tlic wliolc, ralher 
clean. Tfae bedsteads are generally made of iron, suinu witfa, and some without 
curtains. Some of tliew hohpilals are situalvd in llic most unheaUljy parts of Ihe 
city. 1'liey ore nine in number, and altogether contain about iiooo beds. In some 
there are separate wards fur cunsumptivc patients, for tile ojiinion Ibnl consumptiDD 
u contagious, is universal in Italy, In tlie lunatic asylum arc 400 patients, on 
whom the whip and tfae clinin ore not simrcd ■ Some of the hospitals cannot b« 
visited by strangers, except permission has been granted by the Pope, a favour nf 
which his Ilolineia teema to he very sparing. All tfae convalescents Irom the difle- 
rent hospitals are brought bi that of the H'lly Trinity, for Ibe purpose of enjoying 
the benefit oF a nutritious diet. Dr Oppenbeim finds limit irith this arrangnne~' ' 
and we agree with bini in IhinkliiK, that the convalescents might lie well fed in 
dlftraal hDsjFiiali, wilhuut going to ike trouble of Koiavinj tlirn Ii 





3ops of people. 



ihill not name SuOice il lo lay, tl 
formed Willi cMinlH 1 This custom ' 
occupied the pencil of the artist i i 
Florence, is one in whidi Venus 

Cui^ '. So mucli are the inhabitants sccuslomed to sleep two in one Iwd, thit 
when two atrangen arrive at a coutitry inn, Hnd refjuire two beds, their demand ii 
coniidered tinreosotiahlc. The peiuants of Rome and Naples look upon waabio^ 
and cleansing tile skin as ijuilo unnecessary ; and the upper ranks are not lea negli- 
gent of llie Iwtli, than the ancient Romans were attached to its use. The great 
number of church holidays serves, indeed, in a certain degree, to keep the city from 
nUer fillli, Tor the streets through wliicli the religious processions are lo pass, must 
b« preiiomly swepl. 

In oo warm a ctimatc, this utter neglect of cleanliness neceisarily produces an ' 
abundance of cutaneous complaints; and accordingly, the hospital ■' Delia St Maria," 
containing 400 beds, is insufficient for the accommodation of patients so afflicteil, 
Thua caiiiiis is treated in this hospital in the following singnlar manner. The head 
is first smeared wiiii butler, for the purpose of aoflening the scabs. When the scabs 
are removed, the bead is hbaved, and itl tlie routs of tfac hair pulled out with a 
broad iweeien. The not step is lo ii»te forty or iifty incisions in the scalp with a 
rsmr. The tree flow of liluod (Vom tliese incisions is larDured by tanking the chihl 
sneexe. The hca<l is finally washed with cold water, and then rubbed with rancid 
oil. This cMlmg and planting is repeated every four or fivv days, ns fast as the 
hair li^ins to appeor. This cure, which they commend for being iimple and rodt- 
eal, last! generally for six or eight months, and in nbsdnate cases for one or two 

Vaccination is again much neglected under the present Pope, and of conma 
■matl-poi is on the increase. There were about 70 small-poi patients in the bos' 
pital at the time of Dr Openheim's visit. We shall not enter into the sources of 
the " orin ealtb'a, " which renden Rome so unhealthy, but merely remark, fur ilie 
benefit of such of our readers as may intend to visit tiiat city, that iu influence ia 
moat severely felt during the montlis of June, July, August and September. The 
* foiaima produces, besides common agues, a very fatal species of fitver, which i^ 
IMTned the malignant ague. " The patient becomes at once weary and weak, com- 
plaining of heaviness of his limbs, beul of skin, dull headach, and confusion of ideas, 
Jkc The looks are wild, the hce ofleoer pale ttian red; and, even when it 'm 
flnibad, a yellowi^ white tinge is perceptible near tlie angles of the mouth. The 
beUy is often tender to the (ouch, and the right bypDchondrium swollen. Hie pa. 
lient is sometimes costiva, but not unfrcguently dinrritcea ii present from the b«- 
ginning. Enougli has been related to place it beyond doubt, that this ' 



a gastric character, and is attended with an inHammatory af- 
Alleriber'^ "- ■--•-- -- -- 



feclion of tfae liver. After the above symptoms hav 
Bt commences with a violent rigor, whidi is followed in an inconceivably slinrt 
apace of time with a general and eiceouve disturbance of the whole nervous system, 
picking the bed clothes; yuhsuliui laulinum, the most violent delirium, and a luv 
muHiering sort nf raving, succeed each other rapidly, and without any ^parent re- 
gularily. In short, the disea-^e at one moment wegrs the aspect of a fever attended 
with eicilement, and at the noil Ims all the cliaracters of tytibus in its latter stages ; 
and tltese tno forms alleriialing with each other, seem, if il were posiiUle. combined 
In tfae same patient. After the fit the patient feels a greater degree of depression 
titan before. Vomiting often comes on at the height, or towards the end of iJw 
parosysm. The second fit commences five or six hours after the first ; and the third 
begin* after an iaiermis^on of about the same duration, unless indeed, whjih not 
unfrwiuently happena, dvatb has already cloaad iba sceuf, Tit Ihird Jit it aheoft 




Mceknt qfiht PreteM Si ait 



PeniTian b<a\ eihibilnd ia Ifce largcct pMuUle dow^ ii the ■* mcrn 
I whii'li the Roman pliT^-icinns |ilave all Iheir liogies. During ibe fit bli 
id unapiHiiB ne appUed to Ihe cilremities, whila the bead 
f mcuK of tloUw rtij^d in cold wator. The 
gitea, and lliat witb ilw grunwit pos^iUe dili^ 
eat aaeeund S( may coinaience. tt is alna] 
patient bean ihc bsTk cell, but it too often ha) 



iha coune of the da;. 11) 

\ii\i dbcaw it most rapid ir 
qneDtlf occur. In 1B^5 Iti 



isidiiQusly ooolcd 
tirat fit ha& ceaud, but 
jy do DQt know the roo- 
rabla ayuiploni ihM U» 
Jie stoinacb imiDediatd/ 



en so mucb dimiuiahed in violrnve, iliat 
lOnce, and tbe patient is saved. The pragreia i|f 
robust, and plithoric babiti. Relapses also frc- 
tion of rvcoTerieslo dtaths was as 8fi [□ 15; in 
All ulher remedies have proved ineSiicttuit in 
Ihii laUl diwrdrr. Venesection, emetics, njiium, &c. seemed only to Jiasteo it* bud 
tsnniBBtion, ao that tbe pfaysicionB now place no dependence upon any tiling except 
tMrk, iThich ia used in immenae quantitieB at Rome. The quantity mnd in tivi Oa- 
pedale 8t Sf^rila often amounts daily to 40 or SOlba." 

Tbe latter utatemenl of our author, we cannot belp obsernnfr, accoidit ill with )u« 
previous svreeplnjT censure, concerning (lie inatlention prevalent in tbe Komaii lios- 
pitala, witli n^ard to Ihe btdSg a<mi>tainti of the ftaUeati, 

Some aiiecasful trials had been mode at Rome with tbe sulphate ofquioinc, bath 
in this fatal, and in Ihe conunon forms of ague. When there are Bymptons of ade- 
longed alaie of tbe alimentary canal, the Homans place no reliance on emetics, but 
cleanEcthe pHviaviiT wilb one drop of croton oil, prenously to eihibiting (he bark. 
The following ruleJt are laid down by llie Koman pbysiciana, fur straDgera nbo 
TCHiain at ilame during the sickly season : — They must get up at sii o'clotji, and. 
baling made a light breakfast, on Liscuile, cnlFee, &c. Ihcy may go ahoul Iheirjiuu- 
nesa until aftpr elevea At one o'clock tliey dine, and ought to sleppforafew 
hours after dinner. It is reckoned dungeruus to be out at noon, suiiri&c, or sunset. 
Two hours after sunset, B walk Is tocom mended, after wtuch a light tuppur may be 
taken. At twelte they ought to go to bed. and should sleep with but little bed- 
clothes. Tlie windows of the bed-room should he kept shut during llie night. 
Stnagers are likewise recommended to indulge in cool drinks, tuid to be very ab- 
MemiuuB with r^ard to wine, which ought to be diluted with water. 

" Phlkiai is not common at Home, and its iniroductiou has been attributed to Ijie 
Unglish f for it is uiuversally beliered to be contagious. When a conGUiopliie jw- 
lienl dies, hisdolbes, furniture, and bed are always buraed. Tbare exists loo a. F*|mI 
Bull prtriiibiting tbe sate of such anicles. Scrofula is not uncommon at Home, and 
calculous complaints are of rather Irr^uent occiutvudi!. Professor Sisoo, wbo Ims 
performed Ibe operation of lithutumy on more than fifiy patictils, follows Uie method 
recomraended by Cheseldeii, i. e. the hileral operation ; his success has been COU' 
siderable, and he objects in strong ianguoge to the recto.yeaical operation of Vacci. 
Tbe Homao surgeons boost of great success iu slrangulated heruifl. Siico nawr 
tii« lo heal Ihe wound by the first inirnlion, becauie he considers ilie cure by sup- 
puration aa ibe only radicid one, as it produces a complete solidificaiioa of tbe jiarla 
And thus presents the necessity of afieruards wearing a truss. 

Aneurisms are not common in Homej their cure is generally atlcmplod, acoorj- 
ing lo Vantnlva's meibod. Tlie lioman surgeons Aat>e hitherto never vmlHrnf la Ije 
the ortenf in this disEtise, but aticuifi proceed lit once to aitiyulaiion ^nAea Vantolm'i 
KUthadJaiii ! and yet Home is scarcely threedays journey from Ibe residence uf Scar- 
pa ! 

in SyphiliE mercury is now used both externally and internally. Saioei in nc- 
' ner permitted lo bunt spootaneously ; Iboy are always opened wiib the Itncei. 

The doctrine of conlra-stimuluB has fewer advocates in Rome Ihoniu anytflw 
Jtaliui city. 
. J}ulugtxa has 60,000 inhalntants, nn imiversity, tivo civil hospitals, an orphan 
bouse and a work-house. Spedati Mia Vila contains about SCO beds. Xbo ward* 
are spacious, well ventilated and clean. Professors Comelli and ToisuioBini super- 
intend tbe mcdicnl clinic, and Professor Venturoli tbe surgical. It is unnecesaaty 
iac mc to detail tJia medical practice in vogue beie, na it is generally kiunni|>i0<' 



Iftff6. ' of Medicine in Italy. ' .4tl 

llhe docti-fnes of contr»-BtimultiB sre already RidS'deittly AuniHar lo Iha medical 
woiid, through the medium of a journal published in Bologna, under the titl«y 
"** Giomali deUa nuiwa Dattrhta Medica Itnliana. ** Without discussing the merito 
or demerits of this doctrine, I may however remark, that the very large doses of 
medicines which its advocates are in the Iiabit of exhibiting, have universally the 
jeffe(!t of rendering the system so difficult to b6 acted on, that the doses must b<e 
constantly increased, in order to produce any effects. Tlius I saw a man undtf 
treatment for abdominal disease, on whose bowels half a drachm of jalap, and four 
ounces of castor oil, had not tilie least effect, until their action was assisted by a pur- 
gative enema ! We pass by the other hospitals, as aifording nothing worthy of re- 
mark, except that their internal economy seems b^ter regulated, than that of 
other Italian hospitals. 

The university reckons about 600 students. It is large and beautifully built, 
and contains not cmly a good museum of natural history, but a tolerable anatomical 
collection. The preparations with whidi it has been enriched by the present Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, Mandini, are very fine, as are also those made by Professor 
Quadri, who formerly taught here, but now resides at Naples. In the wax works X 
^SLA much struck by the beauty of the pieces representing the muscles ; they are 
The nvorks of Lelli and Madame Penarolini. The library contains about 150,000 
volumes. The librarian, Professor Mezsofanti is distinguished in tlie literary 
world by his uncommon talent for languages* The Botanical Garden is the best 
I saw in Italy. • 

The limgdom of Naples.-^A glance at the state of general literature in Naplea, 

-vrUl i>est explain the state of medical science in that city. All foreign bodes, even 

those which have received the sanction oi the Roman censors, are subjected to the 

:Tevision of the Neapolitan censors. If after a scrupulous examination nothing is 

detected unfavourable to the King or Church, the publication of the book is per- 

tnittedf and a tax of four Carolines on each volume must be paid by tlie publisher. 

This sum is exorbitant, when we consider the cheapness of Italian books. So 

heavy a tax is likewise imposed on public prints, that it amounts to a proliibition 

of all foreign journals. These regulations render the advancement of science so 

slow in Naples, that what has long since become obsolete in otlier countries, is 

there considered. as a literary novelty. The Neapolitan physicians find it therefore 

impossible to keep up with tiie modem improvements in medicine, and consequently 

'tlieir- practice is formed on antiquated models. Luckily for the inhabitants, the 

climate is so mild, that they seldom stand in need of medical aid, and may in general 

leave their complaints to the cure of the vis medicatrix Naturce, Little can be cx- 

^pected from an .university in such a country, even though it boasts of such men as 

Vulpes, Quadri, and Lanza. The hospital accommodation too at Naples is quite 

disproportioned to the number of the inhabitant, which amounts to 450,000. 

X)r Oppenheim then proceeds at some length to describe the Lunatic Asylum at 
' Aversa, a little town, situated eight miles from Naples, on the road to Capua. 
This institution excels, indeed, all others in Italy, but still falls far short of similar 
institutions in England and Germany. The only peculiarity we think worth relat- 
ing, ari«cs from the habits and genius of the Neapolitan people. In English mad 
houses, much reliance is placed in affording means of employing or amusing the con- 
valescents. With this view, we provide the lower classes with the means of follow- 
ing their ordinary trades and occupations, while we offer to the rich the recreation 
of cultivating a garden, or reading in a library. At Aversa, what are the objects 
of amusement ? Billiard tables, music, various petty national games, puppet-shows 
of all descriptions, and a variety of toys !! 

We would almost believe its inmates to be boys, not men. But men it seems 
they are, at least in Naples, where even the upper classes spend the whole day in the 
coffee-houses or at the theatre, while the lower orders visit the puppet-show at 
seven o'clock in the morning, after which they dance the " Tarantala,** and play 
the Morra. This systematic trifling and habitual idleness afford a sufficient excuse 
for the indignation of the Priest described in Kelly's Memoirs, who, having disper- 



• Over the door of the Botanical Garden at Pisa, was formerly inscribed « Jdic 
jtrgtts, scd non BriareM ctto, " 



Accoutit o/tht Prttmt Statr 
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Md ■ CTOwil of I^Mnronl MarmMcd ■ 

Willi wllicll he liod dvalt Iiii blows, a 

cbmation, wliidi al fint appmn riilicuJuu)'. if not impious, but realty coOTeja ■ 
iiHwi degrulini! tdea of the people wliotn Ue addrmseiL 

The LomfiorJ Stale (onus at present a prosinco of Austria, and tlic eoostilutioo 
of Ui« two unJTenities it poMfSEies, it modelled eotiraly according to (he plan of lltat 
of Vii'tiiia. A certaio eoune of study, which lasts for fire yean, ia laid dowo, and 
no donation fVom this plan n permitted. The diiiadviuitagat of a rettrictive plan of 
itudy, which aseimitates nn uniTenity to a great tcbool, are too obTJous to require 
tumment ; and we eonnot therefore help regretting witli Dr O. titat it ibould liate 
been lately introduced into France. Our regret L> inereatetl by obsening, that thia 
plan does nut include a branch of medical study, to which we owe our chief pro- 
gnrK in anatomy and phy^ology, and to whose aid we nre to look for important 
Brlilidons to pathology, wc mean comparative anatomy. When, says Dr O. we find 
VI important an omiwiion, we must indulge in gloomy anticipations concerning the 
future progress of KieuE^e in a State, which was formerly so distjngtjished in com^ 
parative anatomy, and produced such men as Spallansani, VaUavo, Lancisi, &c. 

F'tJua, a town with £0,000 inhabitants, has one spacious tiospiul capable of 
holding 300 patients. I'he vi^tds are clean and well ventilated, and the beds am 
placed at > sufficient distance Tiam each other. The clinical wanla conttun 24 beds. 
The medical deportoient is su|>eri mended b; rrufeasor Biera; the surreal by 
I'mfeiisor Ruggieri. The university reckons about 700 students. The building is 
very besutirul, and originally a palace, planned by Falluiiio. The cabinet of natu- 
ral history is tolerable. Fabricius ab Aquapendenle, Proper Alpinus, Morgagni, 



ind other celebrated men, once ornamented thin scbooL Brera, the ] 

if the practice of physic, is 8 zealous advocate of the system of contni-s 
this doctiine among his pupils, it has, howeve 
e private praclitionera at Padua, than among 



Profea- 



few I 



Pmiia hia 22,000 inhabitants. The Town Hospital is well utuaied and very 
roomy, and cuniains 400 beds. It is better calculated for the purposes of an hos- 
pital than any oiher institution in Italy, having been aiigiually built for the accom- 
modation uf the sick, and not, like the rest, for a monastery or a palace. There are 
■■ ■ il wards, vit one for medicine, one for surgery, one for diseases of the 
iatruzione di maestri in chimrgia 
is a small instituliou for lying-iu 

The university is attended by about 400 students. 

The building is lar^ce. and the architecture line. No universityin Italy can boast 
of such rich cabinets uf natural philosophy, chemistry, naturul biwory, and anslomy. 
I'he latter, commenced by Umia, received many valuable additions from the cele- 
brated Scnrpo, lately a Professor at Paiia. Burseiiui, Tusot, and (ha two Franki, 
formerly taught at Pavis. 
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HeredUaiy Timdenci/ to fiemorrhogy. 

HtrnHlnrf T-nA-nn In »'«n>urTAn;t<.*— Of (hrcoHtslwa, Thciem, Cbdishie and 
-Cf tltniio, iIiB InsU Cydonin, hwl twi> children n-ho both •Hal jouagot mesalea g the 
teconil, Cntlicrine, had (en children, oF whom one MM wst tuhject to Himarrhaa 
jieUchialii, taAiiednSd of efiUMiit, cauaed by a fail from a horse. Eight of tlie 
other diildren died under two yenra of age of varioua lUieases. The eldest siller, 
Thereu, hud three son& and five daugHtera; of these, two sons and one daughter 
died jDung, and one aon and four daughten are still living. Tbe son ia perrectly 
lieahliTi one daugliler has emigrated, the second had twodiildren nhadied joung, 
the third is innnairied and healthT, eicejit liahillly to ecctymosia in her jWuth ; 
and the liiit, Lucy. alHU healthy, hut nuhject in her youtli to ecclyyniosiB and no- 
Lnt ciiisUiiiB, hod three Btins, all ofirhoin have been cut off by haemorrhagy. 

Ilie elricat, John, wlien only fiiurteen days old, was carried nlT hy EpoDtaaeous 
and urwontrollable hmmorrhagy from Ihe navel, after it was perl'eclly cicstrived. 

'Hie second and (bird fell undm- tbe obsenHtioD of Dr ElsaesBer. At ten weeks 
aftrr biriii ilie second beonine affecled with a lendency lo ecchymoMB, so that Until 
Inv death, there ivore always priicnt on various parts of his body, fWim five lo 
twenty blotches ofdiSerenl suea. At eight months old the first severe bfemorhage 
orciirred trom hit giimn, caused by n fall. After this be had frequent, ohstinatc', 
and eicassire licinotrhagcs from his nose, both from falls and spontaneously. 
When two years old, be almost bled to death from a slight cut on a lings'. Al 
three he had chin-cough, whnse parniynns were Bttcnded wiib copious eipectura- 
tiOD, and trcquenl and violent epistaiis, hut without vomiting. lu all these hie' 
moTThagies the blood flowed quietly from all the surface, as from a sponge, thin 
In consistence, and difficultly coagulable ; at first of a dark red, but aflenvards of 
a pale colour, like the water in whidi flesh had been waabed, and having a peculiar 
siacU. Hie Rounds commonly healed hy the lirst intention, rarely by mppuistion. 
Wbcn no ha*tnorrhage had occurred for some time, he became affected nith evident 
signs Of pletliora, strong pulse, red tumid face, red ears, &C., but the occurrence of 
hirmorrboge did not seem to depend upon the aeoaon of the year, or age of the 
moon. It was singular that no hsmorrhagy look place from the punctures mode 
in vaccinating him. When three years and eight weeks old, he wounded lua right 
cheek very slightly on the Zlit Norember 18&, A few drops of blood only es- 
caped. Hod a crust fbrmcd on the wound. On the 5ih Deromher the omat csmc 
olT after he bad been using exercise, he bled Blamiitigly till midnight, and hu 
sunk nett day nith bis whole body of ihe colour of bleached wai. After death bia 
right knee beciuno temarksbly re4i and about twenty ecchyinoUc spots were found 
upon his body. 

Tlie third and youngest brother, bom in ISSI, seemed perfectly healthy, until 
be waa eleven weeks old, when he began to cut his teeth. He was then nJftcled 
with complainiB of various kinds and striking muscular dubility, like bis deceased 
brother. Similar ecchymotic spots appeared, and under the some iHrcumatances, 
but although he bad chin-cough from May 1833, to Pdiruary iSi3, no hmionfaagy 
took place, nor did he cxptrience it from twice cutting his finger with s sharp 
knife. His mother on two occasions Observed his whole al>doraen to become bhie, 
but tbe colour diwlppeared in about six or eight hours. He was vaccinated ia 
]tt22, witlioal any irregularity in the progress of the puatnle. Oi> the 17th April 
]8S3, be had his first hiemorrh^ in the form of bloody clots passed by stool. On 
account of his eyes and a Isight red eruption like urticaria, he got on the IM ■ 
purge of calomel, jalap aM magnesia, which produced two flond bloody atcnli. 
On the 23d May he struck hia head on a sharp comer, which produced a small but 
deep wound. At the time It dischat^ed only a few drops ef blood, ami becam« 
covered with a crust. But on the S5lb at In. tn. the wound, not larger Ihui ajHr'i 
head, burst out and bled violently for nearly 30 hours, with intcrrals of an hour 
or two, until it was stopped with prepared sponge. It wasremarkcd that the blood 
in this case also did not spring out, but ooiert as from a sponge, at first dark ml 
and viscid, afterwards florid and thin, ond that as often as the child became wann 
in bed, tha hEBmorrhage was renewed. For some time before, his ears liad I 






Hereditarif Tendtr^if to Hiemorrfiagy. 

a du^ red Oidotic, Hhlch fVci|ucnlly alternated irltb a woi; piloness. After tb* > 
bludling they became cold, and quite i^iGanguious. Fur half a year befbre, hii 
■kin also hid been intolerably itchy. On the 30lh of June at 7 a. m. lie had two 
stools of black dolled and very futid blood, and at 10 a. m. a third. He had no 
furtliLT raotiou till 1st July, wfaon he piUH.-d by stool a large quantity of dnrlc red 
clotted and eery fetid bluod at 1 a. m. and again at mid-day. In the evening hii 
debility waa eitreoiB, and attended by convuliioni. On the Sd a copious discnargo 
tXJtatid, somewhat lumpy, very fetid blood per enum brought on in3en<iibility and 
convuliiiua!!, uid he sunk about mid-day. 

The body was opened SS hours aJ^er death. It tras generally exsangaiouB like B 
nai figure, but here aod there, especially on the tliigha, sepirate spots of ecchymo- 
■ia were visible upon the skin. The wound on the left side of the head wai flrmlj 
cicUiixed. Between the integumeots and pericranium, tliere was a large sugralbu- 
tioa on the crown of the head. The if it ra miitrr adhered firmly to the cranium; 
the cortical and medullary substance of the brain natural ; no water in the lateral 
ventricles ; ihe jikiaa choroidal bleached and empty of blood, aa were all the blood- 
Tassels in the head ; cerebellum also bloodless ; some ounces of turbid liquid flowed 
ttoai ihc spinal cavity. Tlie viscera of the tborai and abdomen were alnu»t blood- 
less, and very much blanched i tlie thymus remarkably so : from Irtdsions made iU' 
to the pole lungi, some quite thin blood escaped. Immediately aboTe the trache^ 
in tlia angle Iteiween the inniTiiinnln and carotid, whs found some glatvds as bard 
OS cartilagu and of a yuIlowi)ih white colour; tke pericardium contained little se- 
lumg the structure of the heut was quite nalural ; a tvatery blood that tinged 
linen of a pale and red colour, as Hesh-water does, flowed from the large arteries and 
veins, which wgre all very pale, hut upon minute ciaminalion they were not tliinnct 
tbuD natural, or in any way disea^d. There was no eSusion into the abdomen: 
the liver was very pale, but, as well as the kidneys and rcnca fuccenluriali of healthy 
texture, but only bloodies.'!; tlie s]jleen luree but natural; the stomach ver^ much 
distended, and its villous cont in tlie cardiac half uniformly pale red ; the gall- 
bladder contained much natural bile ; the small intestines to the ibum very pole, 
but from thiitothc caeum reddish, from containing reddish sliuie. FVom thecn!CDit\ 
the colour Waa progressively doeper tlirough the eoion into the reclam, in proportion 
as iJib part of Uic canal contained more mucus that was miied with florid blood ; 
the intestinal gUuds were more obvious in the small intestines, but accumulated 
and remarknbly larger in llie large intestines. In the free portion of the mesentery 
were many indurated glands some of the size of a haiel nut, and of a Gtmer con- 
nitenca tlisn iurd, but not so hard as those near the troches. 

In Horn's Archives for May and June J820, there b a very elaborate paper on 
hereditary tendency to fala! hajmorrbagy by Dr Nasseof Bonn,iQ which he baa col- 
lected Uie various examples of it that have been published, and added some origiaal 
instances. It was first noticed by Albucnsis in Alssbaravius Liber TlieorcLlcB necnoD 
Bracticoe, Ir .inflated into Latin from the Arabic M.S. by Paul Biccius, and printed 
at' Augsburg IJ19 ; and afterwards in GeriPE:iiy by the author of the Medical Epbe- 
merides, Cbemiiitz US3 : the publisheis of tlie selection of treatises on Prsctifat 
Medicine. Vol. 22. Leipzig 1805 ; a review in tlip Gollingen Notices 1S09 ; Cont^ 
bcucb in Hufeland's Journal 1810. Nassc himself, in his excellent Essij on Cf anCC 
■isinKcil'o Archives 1811, and Meckelin the German Archives (or Physiology, 
1816. In America Ur Otto publislied concerning i( in (he Medical Repository^ 
1803, and quotes Dritush sud Dr Bonrdley as having also observed it; an anony- 
Bions observer in the Pbiladeipbia Medical Mneeum 1804, Dr Hny in the NeW 
England Journal, and ihe Doctors Buel in the Transactions of the Phyaco-Medicil ' 
Sociely of New York, 1817. ^ 

The instance coinmiinicaled to Dr Nasso by Dr Krimcr is very striking- M. K. 
whose paternal uncle had been subject to cpistaxis, had lott all her five brothers ]ri ' 
m-ly youth by hiemurihagy, from trifling iojuries, or witliout ascertained cause, i 
She hetielfhod five eons and two daughters. Of the ions four had died of hsmciri 
rliage ; but one, nolmilh standing many dangerous attacks, was still alive when ibit 
history was wiiiten, and had two sons and a daughter, in whom ihe lertdency had 

Sdt appeared. A sister of M. K. had twosntu and Iwo daughter. One of Ihe soinl 
led in n fw days afler hirlb, of cramp, a^phyiii, and blucness of the whole bodj^ ^ 
The other son was liable to bleedings and cccbymosis, Noue of the f 
fam ily bod any hiemorrhagic disposition. 

■t GgS 






ContrUnUiom to tht Hiilorjf of the Hitman Teei 

Omlrituliaiu M He HUtory of (A» Drt-e/njmnil of fAf Human Faint duriig tU 
firtl tbrt uKtkt ajlar Canu]Aum. Fnm Dr Fackdt Bnuttvici (Jju. Bdiitd bg 
'<Uin, and yuUi4>itd at Jena Da. 1825.) — Accurate draciiptions of the hunuui 
ottuii hale gvnciall; been CDoRncd lo B period at nbfch impoitant putts are no 
longer lo Iw ubwrved. Fiam this cnuse have aiisen the numeroua dii^putes on thu 
cxiisicnce of Uiu ueiiculn vnii>/ifa/i(, on the presence at the intcstiDci iu this orgu, 
the umaiiifactory tiew-* oii the fonnaiion of the umbih'cal cord, as well as the cnm- 
plele nkuundcntaniliHg of Ilie moiit fivquent OMte of the dea^ of the embryo, and 
till- abortus which takes place In the cacliiT munthu of pregnane;. Within tbe lul 
fi.w fCars from among qiore Ilian fifty humnn ova in tjie £ral ax weeks at pi^ 
uoDCji Dr Pockeli has had an upporlunily of preserving four perfectly formed, 
wliich came away between the eighth and sixleenib day after conception. They 
were taLeq out of the tunka decidua, and the bliwd adhering between the layen df 
■lie chorion bung removed, thi'y were placed for lome hours in fred water, Tha 
■lEminatien. was conducted under water, in the hotlotn of a hlaclcba-un; the o*a 
were lo &>UEued, tJiat Uiey miglil not be moved by the water, and tlmt minula 
observations with mugnifjiiig gla>>st>s might be made. Tbe result! of these obaec- 
vatiunt nre for the must jiart new, atid, as Dr P, thinks, of oo slight interest io the 
history of the development of the human embryo. ITiey appear to him also so 
clear, as to supercede the uecesuty of diffuse dcmon&trationH ; and nfler enumerat- 
ing wbal, up to ilie present time, ia known on the subject, he biicBy ^ves the ie~ 
■ults of hU own invesiigaiionn. 

§ 1. The naturally farmed ovum is, up to the 11th day after conception, uf tha 
aixe of ^ nutmeg or anuUl walnut. It lies Lmbi.>ddcd with the chorion in the luHicn 
decidua BiatUri i and oAer opening this coat, it may be removed from its bed with- 
out tearing the layen of the chorion. There ia no coniieiioii wiiatever between 
the two HHuti through the medium of veniicls. The cavity of the chorion coa- 
(aJiiE B kind of red transparent fluid, of tbe consistence uf Ihc while of aa egg; a 
delicale colourless membrane traverses the fluid in diSerent directionB, very lumitar 
to the strucluce of the /turner viircai in the eye. Of tbe coat which is said to 
line the chorion, in particular tt>e vilanloit {aUaiUuidctj, Dt P. never saw any clear 

g 2. In ihia albuminnus kind of fluid contmned within tbe chorioii, lies the 
miall bladder-like amnioo ; in the liist (burteen days after conception it ia between 
the size cf a pea and th^ of a bean, generally pyrifonn, sonietituet however globu- 

small circumference and its Ir^Qsparency, very cosily removed from the surround- 
ing fluid with the chorion, and then it is supposed that there is an ovum without 
an embryo ; this was ilic case formerly with Dr F. In otder properly to lay it bire, 
tbe albuminous fluid, with its membrane, Diust be reniovcd witli great core, by 
means of forceps and scissors, tlien a small wliite b»dy. tlic embryo and the organs 
CODtiecled with it, togetha with llie bladder of the amnion, become apparent. Tlw 
amnion U usually, by means of its pyrifonn peduncle, sliglitly connected to the 
cbDrion at ore point, Unough e- little condensed membrane, and projects wjth its 
conical *Uromity intu tlm aibuminoui fluid. Tbe porietes are quite troospveol, 
aodit contains aclear fluid. 

J. 3. The embryo appears to th^ naked eye, even in oea only fourteen days old, 
B9 a yellowish white body, scarcely a line (one-twelfth of nn inch) in wie i iii tlu 
middle flat and prct^aed togetiufr ; )it b<>lh ends thicker and a little rounded, and 
baa the con^stence of jelly. The embrfo lien, up to tlic l'2th day after cuDcopliDa, 
external to the amnion, with its back iu a flat depression, on the outer surGice of 
the amnion, and connected to it by a clear cellular membrane ; and at first it i* 
so placed, aa to admit of bein^ raised irom the amnion, without the amnion btang 
opened. Its anteiior outface is turned towards the chorion. 

{ 4^ Somewhere about lUo eiglilli Aay tbe embryo adheres by its back lo the ai- 
tenial surface of the amuion, ajid sinks in Oie progress of lievelopmeat intt) llie 
cavity of the anwion. Towards, the tJKtecnlli day the embryo lies in th^ catiH^of 
the BtnnioDt close on tbe inner sur&ce of this bladder, withoiit ■ navet-string. Ilia 
bead And. poaterion maybe recognised aa Mnall while projecting kncta, the back 
is still (oacava, During ih* Bdmncemant of Ih* prons« of molulion, tbe erabiya 
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MnL* ro-lher Into ths cnrUj of iba anuiion ; tha saptam on the miMrioT nr^Ki! !>•- 
cDincs elongated. 

§ 5. BeTore, and also s short time after the paasafie Into the amnion, lh«rc an 
two iinpartont organs in connciinn uriih the embryo, which ara also silusleil Mt- 
ternal to (he amnion, th. tlip vesicula erjtlhraidci, and tha aeiicula MmbHicalii- 

§ G. The iieiscula eryUim'iiea, a part of the human ovum, up to the pren^t thne 
quite overlooked, is a kind of smnll bladder pnascd to^tlier, rathtir luu|;, and atm 
pjriform shapi^ the rounded end of nhlch rests on the unnion over (he lover part 
oftharanhrro; and its smaller end opens into the abilominal part of the embrjro, 
but a little before this it Is slightly curved nnd dilated. In ova about eight ar 
twelve days old, it is three times as long as the embryo ; and in the fourth week 
after conceiition, is no more lisible. It can very BUsily be raised nith the Embryo 
from tile external surface of the amnion; sometimes, however, ii is so Brmly con- 
ikcctcd n-illi the amnion, that it is difficult to wparale the one from llic other. 

$ 7. The ttfticvla iT;/lhri.iiles k Iranspnrenl, of a mitk-wlijle colour, and in Iti 
parietea, which, in proportion to the siie of the vesicle, are large, there can be seen 
a number of small red globules spread about in all directions, but which, however, 
Boon lose llieir co]our in spiriLs of wine. There ara several groups in tlie form of a 
double string, interrupted liowever, in which at Erst the yellowish whits globuha 
can only lie observed. Immediately aner tlie eotranee of the embryo into tba 
cavity of the amnion, tliia string or cord (^Slrang) appears to the naked eye as a 
Yerniiform cord lying in the hollow of the vesicula erylhraidei, which, in the mid- 
dle of the ve^cula, divides itself into two canals, which are only to bo observed 
viUi the help of very strong magnifying glasses, and thus passes into the abdomen 
of the embryo. 

§ 8. On the passage of the emlirjo into the cavity of the amnion, the broad end 
of ibe cfiicula cri/throidts separsles il>»lf from tlie amnion, follows the abdumeD of 
the nnbryo Uiat retracts into the sheath formed by the amnion, fllU it quite out, 
and in tlie human ovum this luixica erytkroidet becomes the umbilical cord. This 
occurs about tlie third weekj and in lutural ova at this period after conc^tion, Ibe 
\v$icula crylhraiiUt is no more to be found entire, lying on the amnion. On itie 
contrary, one often sees in the natural ova, even at the fourth and fifth weelc, near 
the insertion of the umbilical cord, Ibe broad but more obliteraled end of the ery- 
throides as a while lamclln, opposite to the vesicula umbllicalls, letting on ths 
amnion, and pas«ng over into the sbcalh of the navel'String. 

5 9, Tlie vermiform siring ((, T.) formed in the vesicula erylhrnidei, dravri Ilidr 
up into several turns or f^ds towards the attdomen of the embryo i its simple 
rounded end rcuuuQ* in the visici'la invTuKoiiiEs ; its two shrunk up canala aor- 
Tuundni by the erylhroides go into the embryo ; and the cavity of the veiicitia inlA- - 
roidei twcomes gnidually obliterated ^m its broad end towards the abdomen of the 
embryo. On the abdomen there remuns in the regular state, up to the tenth or - 
clevelitli wc«k, a small hole of tlic vkicula uiYTHiioinis, in cotomunication wW» 
the cavity of the abdomen, and here are found very late some of the folds of tha 
intestines, as is now sufficiently well known. About tile 20ih day these benl-up 
ilringB pass over into Ihc embryo i and now tlie middle part of the embryo dosa 
Dot appear any more flat, the back no longer concave, the abdoroen pcqjecluig aod 
filled. 

5 10. The most accurate possible observation of tt»e above mentioned gradatjonf' 
in the Ibnnntion of this vermiform string, of its passage into the abdomen of lb* 
emybryo — its partial remsiningbehindin the abdomin^ extremity of the navel-string, 
aareal intestines, places it, according to iny opinion, beyond all doubl, tltat thafaat 
discovered by Oeih, in tlie mammalia, also odcuts In llie human embryo ; tis. that 
the intestines, in part at least, arise in the ixHchU otytknidti ; in the human lub- 
jcci, not bawever out of the eoats of the erylbroidea, but in it* cavity, 

§ II. The aaicvJa vmbitkidti n the second eswnlial organ estemal to tb« aivlly 
of the amnion, which stands in conneiian with the embryo. It is a globular re* 
orle, rather Isfger than the embryo, resia B Ifttle above the top of Ih'eliesd of ilia 
embryo, loosely attached to die altinion. It is g:eM(Billy of a yellnvish white colour, 
tmnSfHircnl, sometimes completely so, atid dear as wntrr, filled ivith a i-leai Buid, 
wkich don aol bvcomt tuibid is spirits of wine, 1 hire acrcr baaa able la ak- 
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terre a Uace of red globules and aaidi lota tcseoIb in or upon iL It laBmuea In 
riie lip toihe eiislenteof tlie nairt 1-string, in projKiruon willi the embrjo; but then 
■nainuuning at the ulmoat, (wa Irrw3 In diameter, it does not increase any moTt 

J 12. From the vmiculft umbillcaliB there proueda an extremely (ine canal, sbout 
OTMta three lines in lengrth, agipearing to the naked eye as a delicate while IhreaJ. 
eloM" OTW the eMbryo inlo tha Teiiciila erylliroides, whae this lKci>ni«i curred and 
dilnud. Inmiedialely after the real eiistence of the inteatines (§ 0), (here may bi^ 
teeOi by the aid of poweiful magnifying glaaaes. two delictile thirds going from 
die ranal into the vesicuU erythrutdn, one of which extended (cwards tbe emhrya. 
fhe other, however, appeared to extend in ■ coDtni; direction, but which, onac- 
CDunt of the greet linenesi of (be parti, I eould not with certainly abserre. 

f 13. An«r the eiiilence of the umbilical cord, the teiicula vmbiticotit unites 
■with the eitcmal aurface of the amnion ; and a the amnion becomes more distended 
by fluid, the stiieala ambUicalii Hqinrates ilsdf more and more from its origitial 
point of attachment from (he insertion of the itaTel- string, with proporticnAl elonga- 
tion uf the canal, which stands in caDnGiion with the ueticifa erylArnidci. Tl'c 
Octicala luabSualii becomes oblilcraled and conrerted to a white round spot, and 
eten eiislain tliiii state lomctoea mthe end of the third mooth uf pregnancy. The 
fine canal, both ■rf' whose btsncbcj pass over with tbe foldi of (he jiiteatine, tfatough 
^e etiicuU trythrtddes, into the embryo, forms ttie ouiphalomcserajc velsels, which 
■re to be seen as late ts the tiinth week ; it becomeB oblitemted with (he wimJa 
itmbdiealit, and changed to a very fine white thread, that runs in the cord to the 
embryo, and divide<i itself at tbcmyienlDiy into two branches. I hSTe never been 
able, either in this canal or its branches, to dUcofcr a trace of red blood. 

§ 14i. Both organ*, the visicalii erylhruiilti, and vcsicula aiabilicnlu, an essen- 
tially necessary to the development of the embryo. It ia probable that the veiiCBla 
UmbiKatlis in the human ovum, is Eimilar to one of those vebioulur disteatiiins. frotn 
which the tunica erythroidcs of animabi springs, ■ but (hat in the human subject it 
it appeari as a particular organ. It is probable tlial its fluid is cmgiloycd in the de- 
velopment of the embryo, up tu the formation of the umbilical vessels j |liHt this 
process partly takes place by the vasa omphalomoseraica, which at the saine time 
open with the formation of the instertlnc, into the vesicnh erylhreidcs. It ia further 
likely that Ihe proper umbilical vessels de»elope themselves into the parictes of (ho 
veracula erythroides, arising either frcim the embryo, or taking their origin in die 
parietes of this organ. 

§ 15. We find proofs of these views in the examinitian of uonalurnlhumBn ovfc 
When both organs ate wanling, and perhaps irom (he commencement, then tbe em- 
bryo is found like a small Etriu, which is scarcely vissible, or at an irregular lamella 
(Blaltchcn), banging by an eitremcly delicate thread, into (he cavity of the am- 
nion, which is utiproportionally dibtunded with fluid. The embryo is often so snail, 
that itia sought for sometimes in vain in the large bladder ; aometiinea there ii only 
■ very small (bread present, as the remains of the umbilical cord ; sometimes also 
the diseased ovum is quite Lmpty. If (he veiimla erylhniitUa adher>:s (oo Gnay (4 the 
amnion, then the umbilical cord is like a short thin thread, or a sheatli filled with 
•aline tnalttr, in which no trace of the folds nf the intestines is (o be found, hut some 
Tessel-Iike threads going from the embryo to tbe centre, (he rudimeots uf the um- 
bilical vessels are to be seen. The embryo has in these cases alwnys bd empty, 
ather transparent, or pressed logetlier, belly ; it is always deformed, and appears 
only by ila own peculiar powers, sparingly to vegetate, until it is expelled tnnn Ihe 
utenis. The wsicula erytkraidfi is found in such diseased ova, proportionally very 
large, eitendit;g as a snow white line, form the point of insertion of the nsiel- 
Blring, from one to two inches over (be amnion, with Ihe ou(er aurface of which it 
is firmly connected. By the powerful distention of the amnion bladder, the vencuJa 
ayllinndei in these cases, ia RS long as Ihe thread of the tiejiVuia vmbilicalii. The 
taicula ambilicalii disappears, according (o DrP.'s observations, either entirely, or 
it becomes obliterated with its canal (ou early, if (lie neiicula arylhraiiiet does not 

* Oken Beytrage, Heft. I. Tab III. fig. a L y. 
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ciiCerlnH> dieelieodi of the umbnical nud. Tlio only remnant wtijch la tliun fouoil 
of it, is a white lamella, BdherinR fust la llie amnion, euily, lioweTer, overlookej, 
from which n Ihreait cxtDnda itKlf lowaril)' the insertion-point of the naxel ilring, 
but frequently before the point becomes lout in the amnion. 

$ IS. In the BboTB eases the embryo developes itself either in a form not at all 
t« be recognised as the embryo, or in a most imperfect degree) it remains, io rs- 
spcct lo its siie and fomi, in development, at a stand wbcn the Mtfculoi tini''i'r- 
catti fltrytiiviitri cease to conlHbule to its support, and then perislies. The liquor 
amnii is not absorbed by it, the secrelion from Uie coats of tbe ovum passes eUj the 
Drum itself is expelled. Such diseased oTa mav remain months in the uterus, the 
■romaii believes, correetlj, that sba is in tbo SJ, 3d, or 4lh month of pregnnncy, 
and miseairies an ovum from two lo four inches in diameter, which, according to 
tliD sixe and form of it, can be taken only for one from two to four weeks old. Tbis 
jircmature expulsion of the embryo, ari'iing from a, defective development of tiie 
wm'm/a erylhraidei and umhilicalu, and unnatural oanneiion of tlie oium, is evi- 
dently the most frequeut cause of the numerous abortions in the eailjr nonths of 
pregnancy. Slight mental agitations, corporeal eiertion, which a pregnaiit woman 
bean without any bad curuequunco where the embryo is alive, become, in a defec- 
li*e fonnstjan of the ovum a not utitVequent predispouug cause of ^tortion. 

§ 17. The conditions under which Hie aluaUon aod form of the embryo permit 
tlie vcamla umbilictii and crylhraidei to be found as mentioned above, will be very 
jissily seen from the description already given. Dr P. rwnarks, Ibat amonf; 
thirty ova with embryos, which, from their size, might be looked upon as Irom 2 to 
3 weeks old, only one in four was nnturally formed in all iti parts, and adapted lor 
the above inneddgations. On account of the eicesavc number of jrregulnrly 
formed ova, Oaianrler would stand a chance of winning the bet whicli ba oaisa »f- 
r^ed to iimke, lit. that, in a given unopened orrnn the vaiicvla timbiliaila would 
not be found. The examination of malformed ova, whii4t, from tlia miqiroporliiin 
of their siie to the smallness of (lieombryo, and diu adhesion ofthc amnion with the 
ehorion, may. prior lo Ibe opening, be recognised as such — the eiami nation of theae, 
Dr P. ttiioks, acquires fresh interest llirough the disooveiyof the faults in the fonno- 
tinn, and the deductions which may be drawn from them reelecting the fundiuns 
of Ibe diSei-ent Digans. Here is a new and a wide lield for eullivation] nnditap- 
pears to Dr P. more probable tllut we shall arrive at detinite results iu iJie history 
of the development of the fictus rather by proceeding fnim the psiJiolugical to (lie 
tacaMiy litate, than by direct examinations of audi lender gelatinous purls scarcely a 

Wnfe, 
The veiUvla erylkntdei, the existence of which In the early ftate of the humna 
embryo, it is the object of Dr Pocxel's paper to show, was noticed by Kvikjibd 
■Bt eihiting in animals, in bis work entitled Novui et genuinos hominis bnitique 
-animalis exortus ; * and we find an engraving of it in Meedbam's Obsimaticnes 
AnatonucKf under the name of corpus glandulosum EierbacdiqatMl latitnn utero 
Connecttt. Dr Pocxiu, howefer^ i* the Orst tu assert i(i beuig pnisoit in the liu- 
man embryo, a point which natiAally requinn furtliei invcstigBtion before a de- 
rided opinion can be given on it. With respect to the mriraia wmWiflaiii, an en- 
graving of which WHS first, wc believe, given by Albinust in Itb^ and aiierwardi 
bj WauBxacf in 1704, wc will just stale that ita-presonca in tbo human embryo 
is now wlmilt^ by nearly all the Continental analDnusCs. Tlio Intu Osiander in 
^otriHCiN certainly denied its presence; aiiit, in the hnautiful collection of human 
embryos which he left behind him, it is not to be nenn ; but it could only liavein|>- 
peiied that these were malfbnned, or tbat from soma accident the vaixvln was reiniir- 
ed, for it ins (alien to the lot of almost every anatoipist in modem times to see it, 
and its existence is placed beyond all doubt. 

• Melili, 1061. + I-eydt'ii, IT-W. 
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Jttidrmtal rmrta^mimt i>f lidiw •> a rr«rd,y far Ooitrt. {Juitrnai in fhuiie 
Itgft, JmHin IfSSi.'^'tUr Number Tur liM Julr oS M>]cendie'> Jouf nal containi ■ 
bv inlcrrVina obaDrtWioiM b; a Fnnch phyairiiii, M. Rnulin. on lb? localiliei ot 
goitn' in SoutTi America. From bit obwrvrntioam tl Bppcars tliM mine of the clr> 
cumtunm whidt bun born luccnsjveljp aupposed ta be connected with the ei- 
HMncT Of ftokti* areany ibingeJHthaa areidcDlal. His inquiries bave not hitheno 
1m1 hita to dBcof a utj iovaiublc conncxitra betvwo iti iftviiioaa, and tbc phf- 
*kal atnatioii or nuuioen of (be couulrir wbpre it preraili. From a great number 
■tf fvls. boKin'er, iw liu Ikvd led to conclude, tliat nbcrerer it prevails, there uge- 
urrally a much gmter diHercnce between ihe temperature of tbe air and of the water 
■ban wIktc il is unluHnrn. lie vt» long at a f^cst Ion to account for ti>c fulhm- 
it^ fact. Id the province of Marai]iiita the goitre »ai at one time imktiown, and 
tbe wunwii wer* even remarkable for lb«r beauty. But it had become eicee^ng- 
I; ciwiman witliin 6% j^iari. and in particular it nai remarked, that many stnn- 
f;cn iiHik Uie diseata itflct five or tax yean rcHdence, Many unuiiafactory ei- 
ploMtiiins occurred to him i but *t leugth be ditcovered, ibat a liquor, produ- 
ced by draining in linen bag* the salt of certain mines, had imen long uied feu 
curing Ibe diieatei but thai for KUne yean back a diffWcnt salt IVom anotiMi 
4|UBrU'I bad been uwd initcad of it M, Koulin tried the efficacy of the first pre- 
pamion 1 and bi« trials lefl no doubt Ibat it cured goitre. On n *ubwi]uen( oc- 
eiiaion be got the diflerent tails in quesiion analywd by Uous^ngaull, who found 
tlist Ihv userul H<iuoc cunlnined a canaderable quantity of iodine, that tliere wts 
a unall portion likenise in llie «alt from which tbe liquor was drained, but-Ihil 
Ibe nalt of Zipaguira, which bad been nubUituled for the fonn«, did not conoin 
any iodines 

Cure af a D*af aad Dtmb Child, fjhunuii lit Pkyiielope, Jtalttl I825l>— A 
boy let) years oid, *ba had been completely deaf from his infancy, was cured by 
AL Uticou, a Parifjan physician, by a method »hi(4i has beeti tried «ilh succesi 
befwe, tbc forcible ii^ection of nir into tlie cavity of tbe tympanum ibroogh the 
EuEtadiian lube. The particnlars of the operalion are not given ; but it appeantio 
hnvc been Bccompliihed without causing any inconvenience, nnd bos proved com- 
pletely Bucceisiid. The development of the voice liat been very gradual and diffi- 
cult, and attended with many Tery angular pbenomata. Before Ibe apeFxiJonha 
could Dot bear any noisa, hovrcver violent : his countenance was dull, his gait 
nlug^sh, and his manners stupid. On the restoration of his bearing bo testified 
great delight, took great pleasure in liblening to all kinds of sounds, and vnu 
tlirown into eita&y by a musical soutt-bai. It was lung before be had an accurals 
conception of Ilie direction of wiunds: He very soon began to imitate simple 
Hiiinda wilh hii voice, such as the vowels a, o, and u, and vurds containing tbem, 
such Bs ;inpa, (aftoc, du feu ; but die more complicated sounds cost him gnal 
cflurt, and be succeeded ill pronouncing a few of them, not without eTtmordinary 
coniurlion of all the nrgnns of speech. Very tittle prolan naa made in teactuag 
bim pronunciation by Ihe sounds racrdy ; but with the aid of the written sigBS he 
advanced much more rapidly. He has now been a year under tuition. *' He can 
dislinguiah lite characters of various sounds, knows when they come from a dis- 
tance, avoids carriages and horses, opens tbe door when anyone knocks, can ap- 
preciate musical rhythm, kitows ail the sounds of Ms liuiKuage, can t«peal by me- 
inuiy a curtain number of easy phrases, and even reply to Ibcm, and finally cic- 
culcs by speech wbattver his preceptor orders him." It is n curious circum- 
stance, however, that he still continues lo use signs only in communicating widi 
other people on ordinary occasiana : nay, instead of being grsdually replaced by 
speech, bis language of lOgns has became much more perfect and eiprenivc Ue 
cniertains a profound contempt for Ibe deaf and dinnb children with wbetn he nisd 
formerly lo acsociate. 

Singular Cat ijj'diimie of Ihe Fifth Fair ^ Neivct. (Jaarnat Phyticheie, JuH- 
Id, 1835. — Tbe indefstigsbla M. Serres. has jutt published a most iatcresling cue 
ufdiHnse and partial deslructimi of the finii cerebral nerve, confirming by an obwr- 
valion in man, the eitraordinary phenomena witneraed by Bell, Mayo, and M^en- 
<)ie in tbeir eiporiments on animals. A man 58 year* old was admitted into Ihe 
huspital of 1m Fitii for Epilcpiy. He had at the ssmc lime a chronic in ' 
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of tbo Hght cjK Tbe particulars of his cue wera not minutely atti'lulrd (o fur Mino 
unie, s> ever; allempt inadL- to question him lended to renew tha ejillppiic flhi. Tba 
■nilsinniBtion of tlie eye beraine acute in Decemlier lB93i and thougb it Was clieclc- 
ed by proper treatment, tbe cornea became opEWjue, and iha aight was lost. Nut 
Ibng iJierwardt il was also remarked, thai the rigbt eye was insensible. In Juna 
1834 M. Semn, baTiDg been Ehown Maeendie'a EXperimeiita on tbe cOects of divid- 
ing the flftb nerve in atiimaia. was rorGibly struuk with the analogy Eubaisting be- 
tween these cfferts, and tbe iDflammation, opacity and fnsensiblHty t>( the eye in 
his patient ; and in consequence was led to examine his slate more miniilelj. The 
right eye was insensible to a blunt probe drawn over it ; the right nostril was iflscn- 
nble to snuff, ammonia <ind eiher ; pepper placed on the right side of the tongue 
caused no sensBlion. Go tile contrary tbe kit eye was quite sensible ; with the left 
nostril Ibe man could nncll ether, ammonia, and snufl*; and pepjier put on the left 
side of the tongue caused salivation and a sense of heal and pungency. The movemenla 
^f the jaw were entire ; and the Hnifl(i'»a over the iBhole fact anil aect wMpirfeel. (Tliii 
0Balfact ii eonlradictory to every ei peri ment hitherto tnade on the fifth nerve). A few 
days iifterwsrds, the gums of die right side became red and swelled, and gradually m- 
oedcd from the teeth, which in comequence got loose ta their sockets ; and some diya 
before the man died, he lost the hearing of the right ear. On diiaeclioii the right 
fifth nerve was found very mucb dieascd. The ganglion Gasserii was enlarged, of ■ 
dull yellow colour, and the fibres were separated by serum ; the nerves which pro- 
ceed from it ircre in the same condition. ITie fibrils which foroi the musculixr di»i- 
sion pasship; under the ganglion were quite healthy : and the same was oliservcd In 
the third branch or inferior maiillsry, which, proceeding inpiUtfrom the ganglion. Is 
afterwardsjuined by the muscular fibrils. TlieinusculaT division of it waitquile healthy, 
while tbe ganglionic portion had a yellow colour ; so that tbe two portions were dis- 
tinguished much better than tbey could be by dissection in the healthy subject. The 
trunk of Ihc nerve before it forms the ganglion was so sod (hat it broke, althougb 
great caution was observed in raising the brain. The discue could be traced into 
the substance of the pons varolii from which the nerve arius; but the origin of iha 
muscular division was healthy. 

With the exception of the sensibility oTlhe right aide of the face there is not a M'n- 
gle fact in this case which does not accord completely with those noticed by Magen- 
die on animals. Not long after, two simitar cases occurred in M. Scrres's hospital, 
which he was enabled to cure in con'iequence of the light thmwn upon them by lldii 
man's case and Magendie's experiments. So much for the atfecied sen^bility aiid 
ignt>rant interference of those who have decried that pbyalolo^^it's labours, and a^ 
Icmptcd to suppress physiological eiperiments generally. 

jtllitkdtim of forcible iiy'erffunjjor ililating strictare of the urrthra, fArdiftet fi- 
ntralft di ifedicine, Oclobre 1SS5) — M. Amussat proposes to reduce obstinate alik- 
Inres, by injecting water with considerable force into tiie urclhm. For this end Iib 
introduces a catheter, without a point, as far as tlie stricture, snd Iiaviog fastened la 
Its upper end a caoutchouc botde filled with warm water, proceeds Co pmpel H hj 
means of a spedes of tourniquet, which compresses the bott'e. Scarcely any incon- 
venience is caused in caws of distended bladder, by the additional aei^mulatiun of 
fluid in it. When his paper was read before tbe Royal Society of Medicine at Paris, 
be eiliibitcd an illusiration of his method, by lying a thread round the urethra of « 
prcpamdm, and then injecting water, llie ligature was gradually untied, uid ihs 
urethra dilated to its natural diameter. 

Trealnifnt of Tanin bi/ Crolon Oil. — (JanaH UulvfTsali di itediaao, AprSa t 
Unggh, 1625.) — An Italian physician, of the name of Pucrinotti has latelj reeora- 
mendifd the cmjiloyment of the croton oil as a successful remedy in bail eases of 
Tsnia. lie baa not used it very often, but the resulu Iw has ob^oed jUsdfy Iha 
belief, that it is a useful remedy when even the oil of turpentine fails, a>. it is ra~ 
tunly also a prefWable remedy in respect to the facility of its admit) istratiun. The 
following is an abstract of the only one of his cases which he has given in detail: — 
A man, 26 yean ohi, had been liable to ttenia for sit j'enrs ; during which time ■ 
p'eal variety of tlie mo^t active remedies hail bicn tried by a phys'dan of skill. 
IHiccintilti recommended him to use the cmlon oil i'l Ihe dose of anedittp, taken In 
a littla btef.tea. The piticat, following hb iaslniftiDK*, lived spiringly fur a t')l^- 




Ti-eatment of Pohomd Wtrnnds, 4^. 

pie of dajMi *nA Wok the mnllclne, iihllc tsiAng, on the mnrutng of [be CUrd d». 
1 slight MnM of heat in the faucee, and, about an hout afterwards, began 
ID oiieralc u ■ mild laiatiTC, He had eight stools in ilie course of the daf, with. 
out pain, slraining, or any uneauims wliatevcr, and d [charged along with Ihem s 
great number of fragments ut lape-woriQ. Tlie duse was repi.-stL>d aftei n daj's in- 
IVTftJ, and this time cauacJ six ttools, containing more fragmeuts nf the worm. 
For wime days aAiir that, the patient felt himwlf quite freo from his former ail- 
menu, and convalesced rapidly. In a month, liowerer. he was agwii (nken ill with 
giddiness, tormina, and occasional discharge of joints of the worm. The crotoa oil 
waa therefore resumed, with the etune succesu at before ; and it wbb repEaicd sit 
times, mlh inlenaU of one or two days. He has not liad an; return of bia com. 
plainli sirvce. 

Treatatcnt of VaitoTwd Wtnmdi hy the Ajiiicatim of Cupping-glauei. — (jtreAisa 
Gkihaiu de Mtdecint, Stplnihrr ^ Ocfoirr 1635.)— At tliemeedng of the llojal 
Academy of Medicine of Paris, on theSdiofAugost last, Dr Barry, an English phy. 
aifian. re« dent in the French metropolis, nsadan account ofsomeeiperiments on the 
cDect of applying cupping-glasses to poisoned wounds. According to Dr Barry, if a 
mortal dose of strychnia, or hydrocyanic acid, the most dendly poisons with wlucfa we 
are acijuainted, he introduced into a wound alW the blood has eessed to flow, Che 
usual elTccts will be preicnted as long as the BuctioD is kept up ; nay. If the mp- 
jiing'f lasses be applied after the symptoms of poisoning have commvnced, theaul- 
inal will recOTH-. A committee of the Academy was appointed to witness and re- 
port on the experiments of Dr Korry ; and tlitir report conGnns all his statements. 
The fblluwing is an abittract of tiiv most remarkable experiments ; Eight grains of 
arsenic were introduced intri a wound in Ilic diigh of a dog. In four hours he wa^ 
tery ill ; and he died in fifteen hours. On anotlier dug, under the same circum- 
stances, a cupping- gla.^9 was applied 42 minutes after the arsenic, EUtd in four huurs 
there WHS not the slightest appearance of ailment. Six drops of diluted hydrocfaolc 
acid, containing 1| of the pure aciil, were dropped Into a wound in a rablut, and t 
elasE applied imnitdialtly aftLTwards. In twelve minutes, no symptom of poison, 
mg having appeared, the glass was taken off. The animal vhm iromedlateiy seised 
with violent com-ul^ioni, and soon appeared dead. It revived on the reapplicntion 
of the cupping- glas*. After twelve minutes more had elapsed, the glass was again 
taken off, and the same symptonis recomtneoccd. Oa then applyiof; it twelve mi. 
nutes longer, it was withdrawn permanently, and tile animal recovered, A rablrit 
poisoned under the same cireumslancea, without the application of the cupping- 
glass, died in two minutes. One grain of tho upns-Ueutf was tlirust deep into a 
wound in a rabhtt, and a cupping-glais applied immediately. The results were ana. 
tugouB to tho» obtained with the hydrocyanic acid. On two occasions, Italf an hour 
and IhreeHjnarters of an hour itfler the introduction of the poison, tho removal of 
the cupping-glass was followed by the appeaiaace of the peculiar symptcmna uf pu- 
soningwilh strychnia; and each time the symptom* receded wlien the gla«s wasre- 
placed. Dr Barry thinks these eiperimeulfi prove, that not only the abaocption of 
the poison is prevented, but likevi^ ulmt is absorbed previously to tlie application 
of the cupping-glass is withdrawn from the ciiculiUion ; nnd some have seen in Snaa 
a proof that certain poisons, previously supposed to act through the blood, really act 
through means of the nerves. In our opinion, neither supposition is well founded. 
It is alisurd Id talk of poison being drawn to the wound after being distributed 
through the whole circulating mass of the blood ; the iiymptoms disappear, because 
nrhat is absorbed is eitlier excreted or decomposed, and liecaose. farUier aliMtptiim 
being prevented, the poison cat^not accumulate in suQicient quantity to prove fatai. 
By interroisiuons in thy application of the glass, the Whoi« poison is absorbed in so- 
pamle small portions, and discharged from tlie system in like manner; so thai die 
symptoms do not become dangerous in degree. Barry's ex[>erimFnts, so &r fmu 
upholding the doctrine of poisons acting by nervous sympathy, appear. In our opi- 
nion, to disprove It. Wc can easily unJerstand how the suction caused bycuppina- 
glasses will prevetrt absorption. Wo cannot, on the other hand, pereciva how i( 
could prevent the poison from lyinj; in contact with the nervus, *>4nch Is oil thni 
can be requisite to produce the necessary improslon. These eiperiiHents are deep. 
Iv interesting, and, in a practical view, highly ImportnnEi 



Dr MonritU Case ^ Stone i» iha Biadu<. 



Dr Utrrk't Cau of ElatiB in J.lg Bladder, with a new met&od nf rellnbtg Ihg mf. 

feringl accatiimed by thai compiarK! Tiie Ibllowing panirulnrs we bare Ix-uii [h^i^ 

milled lo eilract ttom a highly inwreating eonunirtiicatiBii by Dr JMorrJB of Canak. 
The Uoclor'a obsifrvalioaii deriia atlilitiojuil interest I'rom the ciicumsUnce of his 
haling been himself the SBbject of tlit di^easp he iksctiljes. 

Many monUis aoce, our auilior stotes, he v.aa aiiin.*fci.ii with symptoms of chIcu 

■lin. He had >'Tii>l«iit «tid on'rUi'lating pain tn tu^ ripbturelup.'incti.'KinKiit iu 
tvyals for about IS bonrs, with a profu«i diwbnrge of blood. " After thitUi 
talcului " dropped into ibe bimlder." ^ 

Tu Eel IliK nature of the atTtclion nut of all iloubt, the Doctor had a, munil in- J 
troduced by an eminent surgeon. The re*iill of thii oj " 
finontion uf the eoocluiiun which the previoun syniploma hid led the patient <b I 
adopt — and now an opportonilypreBenledilsclf of putting to the lest of eptiierimG^ 1 
on hia own perEOiii a «|ieculatioa wbioh.tho Doctor had entertaiuetLfor 
able Itmc anteriorly to llie supecvenlion uf the syniploms above meutid 
ferent coniaderalions hrnl indined Dr M. to the upitiion, that tbo tulroduelion gf 1 
s lubriealing fluid into the btadder would be pioductive of Bate hdiJ advanto^ f 
This eipcrimene, (litrefore, he aow, deteimianL oit trying on his own [ 
and be at length put UiB ptojec* in exeeulion. ■■ 1 jicst took aae,' 
Dr Morris, " to rid myself of the contents of my bladder; thU I had w 1 

' Soulier acFomph'sfacd than, with a large syrin);e, I injected ithroogh b DnaU 1 
leaden tube reaching to the aphlncteri no. further) idKuit two ouiivei of <!(■ I 
oil (cold-drawn castiir-oil), and I cnnnot eipress to jva my fticlings oceaejoqed to J 
the change which took place upon the moment of ^b inti^uctiont Car it noted ^ J 
if a n™ foiwr half had been giivn me. " — " 'Ilii^ ahsenee of fojTuiir Bymptonif stjlt I 
continuing, I went to bed, and on isfely say that I hud not known, for some tink I 
previous, Ihe pleasure of aBOUadonduniQlecrupted sleep. Latterly I OHverawollB I 
without a wi^ lo maliB water, and tlie niomiiig fulluwing was l^e Gnt^tcipUm J 
to it. Vibea I did obey the call, I took care, linding that the oil. came b»t. 4»1 
leave as much witliin tlie bladder aa I could. This I bad little difficulty in efii-c^ 
ing, as it does not dispose the bladder to contract Bi olber Huida do. " 

After this the bladder wai constantly supplied witli Lno or three ounpet of oil, 
and under this treatment eiery Bymptam of irritation VDaisbed, and during Una 
months, namely, from the first introduction of the oil up to ih|; date of tbo Doctor's 
departure for Canada, no one symptom reappeared to remind biin of ibe existcofe 
of the calculous eoucretlon. 

Previously to using the injection. Doctor MorriB had " (riril the in(r™iHcli*M» nf 
HVi'ij's instruments, and endeavoured to enlarge the pasmigo widi tlie hope of eipel|. 
ing it, knowing that, the stune vBas nut large; but " whcriier it was from any dtfccl 
in the form of the insinimaol I employed, Eays Dr M., or from my own want of skiU 

nfGrui, that with all Ihe delicacy I could master I could not obviate Ihe dinagrecablc 
feeling its presence occasioned. The canU-aulioD uf the bladder in its endeavour* M 
•■pel it were intolerable, and with the eileneion of Ihe parts, and irritation it lefi. 
It gave rise to an incontinence of urine of three months duratioo." J 

An interesting remark of Dr Morris's to wbich we raunot neglect calling till I 
mKler's nLIetition, is, that after the. injection of the oil, and during the ciperimei ' 
be has observed patticles of sand evacuated. JJefuie the use of Uie injections I 
Dr does not appear to have deiecttd any gravel iiassing with the ut;ino. He is il)^ 1 
posed, iherefere, to believe, that the appearance of sand into be attributed to asofl^p. I 
■ng of Ihe stone by the oil ; and, taking into account Ihe aheence of Bymptom* of '1 
irritation in the kidney, ureter, and bladder, ilial view of the metier ' " ' 

: probable than any other. Of tlie further progress of Dt Murris'a eiperiinent, w^M 
bIibII be very glad to receive any informalion Ibe Doctor may lie eniUiled lo com- 1 

Sliould llie result of any repetition of Dr M.'s ei 
tliia side oflbc Atlsotic, reach us, we hhall of coursi 
iK ooMsicni, to all readera of this Journal. 



4«t Leiler/rom Dr ^llii^aU to Dr Dunean Jimior. April 
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LfUerJrom T>r BaSingaUto Dr Tyuncan junior, communieaiing a Caie 
of Hernia Injantilit. 

I have much pleasure in transmitting you the following brief ac- 
count of the case of Hernia Infantilis, on which I operated about 
ton Jays ago. Although this species of hernia may not be unfre- 
<iuciit, it has very rarely become the subject of operation ; and the 
following case may therefore be thought worthy of notice in your 
Journal. 

William Bowman, set. 13, was brought into the hospital on the 
afternoon of Sunday the 5th instant, with a hard infiamed tainour io 
the right groin, bearing tlie characters of strangulated hernia. The 
history given of it by Ills relations, who accompanied him, was im- 
perfect and somewhat contradictory ; but it was distinctly staled to 
have been strangulated since the preceding Tuesday, frequent at- 
tempts having been made to reduce it in the toierval without suc- 
cess. 

Although the tumour was a good deal inflamed and tender, with 
some degree of lividily of the scrotum, the other symptoms were not 
urgent, and I therefore requested the house surgeon to have a pur> 
^ative glyster administered, to let the boy be placed in a warm bath, 
and to make gentle etTorts for the reduction of the tumour by the 
laxis. These not proving successful, I proceeded to the operation 
at four o'clock, under the impression that I had a case of commw 
congenital hernia lo deal with. 

" The external incision, and first steps of the operation, were per- 
formed in the usual manner. After dividing severat layers of fascia, 
the tunica vaginalis testis was exposed; and on laying this freely 
open, the testicle carae into view, having the hernial tumour situated 
above it, still covered by its proper sac. On dividing this with great 
care, a very singular appearance presented itself. It was at first 
thought to be a portion of the omentum lying over the intestine, or a 
part of tlie colon with its appendices epiploicie ; but on more accurate 
examination, it proved to be a newly formed substance, composed of 
coagukble lymph. Some portions of this newly formed substance 
adhered firmly to the gut, oihcrs were removed with the lingers; 
and on the intestine being exposed, it appeared of a dark chocolate 
colour; At first it felt lense, but immediately became flaccid; and 
ihe stricture in the external ring being removed, it was easily re- 
duced. I 

The functions of this boy's bowels were restored in a few boon 
after the operation. He eat some pottage on the following morning 
for breakfast, and has since continued witliout any unfavourable 
symptom whatever. 

Queen Street, 15lh March, 1826. 
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Medical (ifficers in Sis MajMy't Naval Service. 

Victualling Office, 23d February IBM. 

Tbe Right Honourable the Lorcis Commissi uners oF the Admiralty having been 
pleased to direct, " Ibal di> person bt admitted to be a Candidate for the ainiitton 
of Assistant Surgron in the Royal Navy, who shall not produce a Certificate froia 
one of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of London, Edinburgh, and Dubtin. of lua 
fitness for that office ; nor, for tlist of Surgeon, unless be shall produce a Diploma, 
or Certificate, from one of the said Roy al Colleges, founded on an examinaiion (o 
be passed subsequently to bis appoiuRnent of Assistant Surgeon, sfi to the Can- 
didate's filnCBS fur the situation of Surgeon iu the Navy ; and (hat in every esse the 
Candidate producing such Certificate, or Diploma, shall also undergo a further ei- 
■ndnalion before the Medical Commission era of the Victualling Board, touching 
his qaaliScalioai in alt the necessary branches and pdints of Memcine and Surgery 
for e«£h of Ibe steps in the Naval Medical Service; " The Commissioners fur 
Vi^oalting His Majesty's Navy, &c., do hereby ugnify, for the infonaalion of 
those.persons to whom it may relate, that these regulations and directtons will b« 
aCrictly adhered to in future ; and further, tliat previously to the admission of As-_ 
.sistant Surgeons into the Navy, it will be reipiired that they should have re- 
ceived a classical educadon, and possess in particular a competent knowledge at 
Latin J also, 

Tliat (hey ehould have served an apprenticeship, oi bave beeti employed in an 
Apothecary s shop for not less than two years. 

That their age should not be le™ Ihun 80 years, t)or more than 26 years. i 

Thqt they shuiiUI have attended an Hospitol in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, or 
Glasgow, for 1^ monthai and 

'riiut tliey shuuld liave attended Lectures, &c. on the following sulyects, for pe- 
riods uut lc>9 than hereunder statt.'d, vii. 

Anatomy .... 19 Monthil. 

Surgery . , , . 18 — 

Theory of Medicine . . 12 — 

Practice of ditto ... 12 — 

Chemistry , . . 6 — 

Materia Medica ... 6 — 

Miduifery ... 6 — 

Actual dissections of the human body 6 — 

Although Ihc above are the only qiialiScatious which are absolutely required in 
Candidates for the appointment of Assistant Surgeon, a piefcrente H ill be given to 
those who, by possessing a knowledge of disease! of iJic Kye, niid of any branch of 
science connected with the profession, such as Botany, Medical Jutijipnidence, 
Natural Fhiliwopby, &c. appear lo be mure peculiarly eligible for odmiMion into 
Uie Service, 



in the former capacity ; and the Board have resolved that not any Diploma or Cer- 
ti Qcate of examination from either of the aforesaid Royal Colleges, tihsll be ad- 
miUeJ towards the qualification for Surgeon, unlets tlie Diploma or Ceriilicate 
abali be obtained on an eianiinatioa pass«l after a puriod of not leu than throe 
jatn wrvice ai AssiitanC Surgeon. 



S</ camniand of Iht Board, 



IVALLER CLIFTON. 
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